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FOREWORD 

TO  condense  into  a  single  volume  the  facts  con- 
stituting three  decades  of  historic  information 
pertaining  to  a  great  state  and  its  prominent  actors, 
without  incumbering  them  with  non-essential  de- 
tails, is  the  design  of  the  chronicler. 

This  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  as  was  the  first 
that  it  follows. 

The  careers  of  many  of  the  men  herein  men- 
tioned began  during  the  period  covered  by  the  first 
volume  and  extended  into  the  time  covered  by  this, 
and  the  events  with  w  hich  they  were  identified  were, 
in  many  instances,  sequences  of  or  connected  with 
prior  events  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  two 
volumes  together  to  constitute  sixty  consecutive 
years  of  history,  containing  a  record  of  all  impor- 
tant events  of  both  State  and  National  administra- 
tions and  of  men  who  were  prominent  participants 
in  them. 

It  has  been  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  State  that 
so  many  of  its  noble  sons  ^vere  called  upon  to  give 
their  services,  and  in  many  instances  their  lives,  to 
preserve  its  honor  in  the  three  wars  that  occurred 
between  1860  and  1920,  and  this  volume  would  be 
far  from  complete  in  its  etching  if  it  did  not  con- 
tain the  very  full  account  of  the  State's  part  in  the 
World  War  that  appears  in  it. 
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The  great  changes  in  conditions,  the  marvelous 
growth  in  industrial  enterprises,  and  consequent 
increase  of  population  and  wealth  of  that  part  of 
the  State  bordering  Lake  Michigan,  have  made  that 
section  the  subject  of  exceptional  interest,  both 
intrastate  and  interstate,  and  the  facts  pertaining 
to  it  and  to  the  achievements  of  the  men  who  have 
wrought  these  changes  and  successfully  dealt  with 
the  difficult  problems  of  civilizing  a  cosmopolitan 
population  were  deemed  worthy  of  record  for  his- 
toric preservation,  and  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
pages  that  follow,  supplemented  by  a  description 
and  pictures  of  the  wonderful  Indiana  Dunes  that 
in  wealth  of  beauty  and  interest  to  artists,  scientists 
and  lovers  of  nature  are  not  equaled  anywhere  in 
the  world,  and  that  travelers  come  from  beyond  the 
seas  to  visit. 

In  gathering  his  narratives  the  author  has  had  no 
need  of  drawing  upon  his  imagination  in  depicting 
events  and  giving  eloquence  to  the  characters  of  his 
selection,  and  the  many  complimentary  letters  he 
has  received  from  readers  of  the  first  volume  have 
greatly  encouraged  him  in  the  preparation  of  the 
second. 
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Public  Men  of  Indiana 


CHAPTER  I 

AMID  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  peace  and 
-^^  periods  of  prosj)erity  and  adversity,  the  events 
that  occurred  between  1890  and  1920  were  such  as 
to  cause  an  evolution  from  an  agricultural  State 
into  one  that  now  stands  in  the  front  line  with  others 
in  manufacturing,  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises, and  at  the  same  time  its  agricultural  status 
and  advancement  has  been  well  maintained. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  general  statement  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  and  of  some  of  the 
high  lights  in  the  State's  productive  achievements 
should  precede  the  record  of  political  contests  that 
have  occurred  during  that  period.  As  a  sample  of 
its  agricultural  progress  a  single  county  will  be 
selected  to  show  how  one  of  the  poorest  and  worst 
in  repute  has  been  so  developed  as  to  now  give 
promise  of  its  soon  becoming  among  the  best.  This 
will  serve  as  a  description  of  much  similar  condi- 
tions in  a  number  of  others,  and  particularly  of 
others  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  county  selected  is  Starke.  Its  entire  surface 
when  it  was  organized  was  dotted  over  by  unsightly 
sand  elevations  or  dunes  that  were  interspersed  and 
surrounded  by  vast  areas  of  sloughs  and  swamps 
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that  were  seemingly  not  susceptible  of  drainage. 
From  their  underlying  soil  there  emerged  vigorous 
growths  of  aquatic  plants  that  formed  an  almost 
impenetrable  morass.  The  sand  elevations  were 
selected  by  early  settlers  as  the  only  places  fitted 
for  habitation  and  crop  production,  and  land  ex- 
plorers were  slow  in  discovering  that  this  territory 
was  suitable  for  any  other  purpose  than  indulgence 
in  the  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing.  The  lands 
generally  possessed  no  market  value,  but  many 
tracts  were  acquired  b}'-  non-residents  at  the  low 
prices  that  they  could  be  obtained  for  to  be  used 
for  trading  purposes  and  became  known  as  "to 
boot  lands,"  that  could  be  used  by  horse  traders 
who  in  making  their  exchanges  of  horses  instead  of 
paying  a  cash  difference  would  give  a  tract  of 
Starke  County  land  "to  boot,"  and  it  was  related 
that  a  view  of  the  land  usually  produced  a  demand 
for  the  rescission  of  the  trade.  The  swamp  lands 
were  all  embraced  in  the  grant  to  the  State  by  the 
Swamp  Land  Act  of  Congress  of  1850  and  were 
generally  acquired  by  land  speculators  that  stood 
in  favor  by  the  State  administrations  of  former 
Governors  Ashbel  P.  Willard  and  Oliver  P.  Mor- 
ton. One  of  these  speculators  was  Colonel  John 
A.  Burbank,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  a  relative  of 
Governor  Morton.  Among  his  holdings  was  a  tract 
of  over  a  thousand  acres  two  miles  south  from  the 
town  of  North  Judson  that  has  now  been  drained 
and  is  valued  at  about  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
and  excels  in  the  production  of  vegetables  and 
mortgages  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  agri- 
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cultural  experiments  and  financial  complications. 
The  market  value  of  most  of  the  "to  boot"  lands 
mantained  steady  quotations  at  about  fifty  cents 
per  acre  until  about  1876  and  then  gradually  arose 
to  the  price  of  about  seven  dollars  per  acre  in  1890, 
and  since  that  date  have  steadily  advanced  to  the 
figure  of  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  and 
exceptional  tracts  far  above  that  figure. 

Mr.  Rudolph  D.  Kline,  of  Streator,  Illinois,  a 
skilled  botanist,  agricultural  chemist  and  gardener, 
in  1903  acquired  several  hundred  acres  of  muck 
lands  in  this  county  for  which  he  paid  fourteen  dol- 
lars per  acre,  and  has  for  a  number  of  successive 
years,  by  scientific  soil  treatment  and  intense  culti- 
vation, demonstrated  that  this  land  is  worth  at  least 
five  hundred  dollars  the  acre  based  upon  its  actual 
productive  power  and  earnings  in  the  production 
of  both  staple  crops  and  those  of  the  garden  class. 
A  number  of  others  have  made  similar  demonstra- 
tions. 

A  sluggish  stream,  having  its  source  in  Pulaski 
Coimty,  passes  in  a  northwesterly  direction  in  a 
meandering  course  through  Starke  Coimty  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Kankakee  Hiver  at  Eng- 
lish Lake.  It  bears  the  name  of  Bogus  Creek, 
derived  from  the  supposed  occupations  of  some 
early  settlers  along  it  who  were  suspected  as  horse 
thieves  and  counterfeiters.  This  creek  and  its 
tributaries  were  straiglitened  and  dredged  late  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  their  valleys  noAv  exhibit 
broad  acres  of  productive  soil  similar  to  that  of  the 
fertile  Bee  Hunter  JMarsh  of  Greene  County. 
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The  Kankakee  River  that  forms  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  the  county,  after  years  of  agitation, 
much  htigation  and  legislation,  has  now  been 
straightened  and  dredged  so  as  to  afford  an  outlet 
for  the  drainage  of  lands  estimated  at  more  than 
a  million  acres  in  the  counties  that  border  it,  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  which  are  located 
in  Starke  County,  and  are  divided  into  prosperous 
farms  of  various  sizes. 

President  Garfield  was  assassinated  in  July, 
1881,  by  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  who  had  a  sister  resid- 
ing in  Chicago  whose  husband  was  George  W. 
Scoville,  an  able  lawyer  who  very  much  against  his 
will  was  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  a  defense  of 
the  murderer  on  the  alleged  grounds  of  insanity. 
His  course  throughout  the  trial  manifested  a  fair 
degree  of  legal  skill  and  brought  him  respect  and 
sympathy  in  his  hopeless  task.  He  was  so  humil- 
iated and  so  keenly  felt  his  humiliation  that  he 
sought  a  secluded  spot  where  he  would  be  isolated 
from  and  unseen  by  the  outside  Avorld.  His  search 
for  such  a  lonely  place  took  him  to  a  dense  thicket 
on  the  shore  of  what  was  first  known  as  Lake 
Winchetonqua,  then  called  Cedar  Lake,  located 
eight  miles  east  from  North  Judson,  where  his  place 
of  abode  would  probably  never  have  been  discovered 
but  for  the  genius  and  energy  of  Jacob  Keller,  a 
real  estate  dealer  and  booster  of  North  Judson, 
who  changed  its  name  to  Bass  Lake  as  a  means  of 
inducing  visitors  and  land  buyers  to  come  to  the 
county,  and  the  consequence  was  the  discovery  of 
Scoville,  who  was  soon  forced  from  his  position  of 
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obscurity  to  become  one  of  tbe  well  known  and 
highly  respected  citizens  of  the  county.  The  orig- 
inal name  Winchetonqua  interpreted  means  Beau- 
tiful Waters  and  they  well  retain  that  description 
while  its  piscatorial  qualities  justified  its  change  of 
name  to  Bass  Lake.  It  contains  seventeen  hundred 
acres  and  is  now  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  cot- 
tages and  palatial  homes,  and  the  picturesque 
country  around  it  is  freckled  over  with  farm  build- 
ings and  is  greatly  admired  by  the  many  tourists 
who  traverse  it,  reaching  the  lake  over  the  numerous 
well-paved  automobile  roads,  including  the  great 
State  Highway  numbered  50. 

The  seven  steam  railroads  that  traverse  the 
county,  four  of  which  cross  each  other  at  North 
Judson,  have  greatly  aided  in  its  development.  The 
railroads  of  the  county  pay  28  per  cent  of  all  its 
taxes. 

The  improvement  of  the  Kankakee  River  became 
an  accomplished  fact  largely  through  the  legal  work 
of  Lem  Darrow,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  LaPorte 
and  formerly  mayor  of  that  city,  and  former  State 
Senator  Abraham  Hallcck,  of  Rensselaer.     This 
river  has  its  source  near  the  city  of  South  Bend 
and  in  its  winding  course  to  the  Illinois  State  line 
is  240  miles  in  length  that  has  been  reduced  to 
eighty  miles  by  straightening  its  clianncls,  a  work 
that  was  proposed  by  Governor  Albert  G.  Porter 
in  1881  and  was  outlined  in  a  survey  made  in  1882 
by  Professor  John  L.  Campbell,  of  Wa])ash  Col- 
lege.     It    unites    with    the    Desphiines    River    in 
Grundy  County,   Illinois,  to  form   the   source  of 
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the  Illinois  River.  The  route  of  the  long  agitated 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  Waterway  follows  from  Lake 
Michigan  by  way  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
and  the  Ilhnois  River  to  the  jNIississippi.  The 
Kankakee,  being  so  connected  and  a  natural  tribu- 
tary, is  destined  to  become  a  part  of  tliis  great 
waterway  system  when  it  is  constructed,  and  may 
become  as  efficient  for  barge  navigation  as  it  has 
already  been  as  an  outlet  for  the  drainage  of  the 
lands  of  the  seven  counties  that  border  it  in  Indiana, 
the  counties  of  St.  Joseph,  Starke,  LaPorte,  Porter, 
Jasper,  Lake  and  Newton. 

For  many  years  the  courts  of  these  counties  were 
engrossed  with  cases  in  which  the  titles  to  lands 
along  this  river  were  the  subjects  of  controversy 
between  riparian  owners  and  the  State,  and  many 
conflicting  decisions  were  made.  The  largest  body 
of  lands  involved  was  about  3500  acres  located  in 
the  counties  of  LaPorte  and  Starke.  The  earlier 
decisions  were  in  favor  of  the  riparian  owners,  but 
after  many  judicial  oscillations  and  seemingly  in 
disregard  of  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  these  were 
finally  overruled  and  the  title  of  the  State  was  estab- 
lished to  this  acreage,  and  tlicn  the  important  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  what  use  the  State  had  for  the 
lands.  It  could  not  locate  its  penal  or  benevolent 
institutions  upon  them  nor  could  it  drain  and  farm 
them,  nor  could  public  (h'ains  ])e  located  upon  them 
without  legislative  permission.  This  permission 
was  finally  given  but  coupled  with  it  was  the  pro- 
vision that  they  should  stand  the  same  assessments 
for  benefits   that  individual  owners   had  to   bear. 
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Provision  was  finally  made  for  their  sale  to  pay 
the  drainage  assessments  that  had  been  placed 
against  them.  Lem  Darrow,  who  had  represented 
the  riparian  owners  in  the  long  and  stubborn  liti- 
gation, determined  that  his  clients  should,  if  pos- 
sible, regain  some  of  the  alleged  losses  that  they 
had  sustained  when  they  were  denied  the  rights  they 
were  asserting,  succeeded  in  having  the  legislature 
to  allow  them  to  be  favored  purchasers  in  the  pro- 
posed sales,  and  at  the  time  this  is  written  they 
are  co-operating  with  the  State's  Department  of 
Conservation  in  having  them  set  apart  for  a  State 
Park. 

The  spirit  of  progressiveness  did  not  move  with 
exciting  rapidity  in  the  County  of  Starke  until 
1890,  when  a  prize  fight  between  champions  Gil- 
more  and  iNIyers  was  staged  and  fought  at  Xorth 
Judson  that  gave  it  a  place  on  the  map  and  much 
enviable  notoriety,  and  so  well  known  did  it  be- 
come as  possessing  superior  advantages  and  attrac- 
tions for  such  sports  that  another  fistic  battle  was 
arranged  for  in  1891  between  Myers  and  McAuliff, 
when  sixty-four  rounds  were  fought  and  tlie  battle 
declared  a  draw.  Perennial  excursions  from  Chi- 
cago and  other  cities  and  towns  to  attend  the  town's 
Bohemian  picnics  were  the  pleasurable  attractions 
of  after  years  until  Governor  J.  Frank  Hanlcy,  in 
1908,  called  the  special  session  of  the  Indiana  legis- 
lature to  pass  more  stringent  liquor  legislation  and 
they  have  not  since  been  held,  but  in  their  j)lace 
annual  after-harvest  jubilees  have  been  held  for 
many  years  at  North  Judson  to  exliibit  the  products 
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of  the  surrounding  country  and  to  afford  amuse- 
ment for  the  great  crowds  that  always  attend  them. 

Of  the  progressive  citizens  of  this  county  is  Lon 
E.  Bernethy,  the  veteran  agent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  at  North  Judson.  He  is  well  known 
throughout  the  State,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  1884  that 
nominated  Cleveland  for  President  and  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks  for  Vice  President,  was  twice  elected 
as  a  member  of  the  Indiana  legislature,  serving  in 
the  sessions  of  1889  and  1891.  He  has  been  accused 
but  has  never  denied  that  he  planned  the  prizefights 
that  put  North  Judson  on  the  map. 

The  first  practical  step  towards  the  drainage  of  the 
swamp  lands  of  Starke  County  was  taken  by  Henry 
R.  Roblins,  an  attorney  of  Knox,  that  resulted,  in 
the  year  1884,  in  his  establishing  the  drainage  sys- 
tem that  bears  his  name.  The  launching  of  his 
project  immediately  aroused  so  much  opposition 
from  landowners  that  the  number  of  remonstra- 
tions  threatened  to  quickly  defeat  it.  To  overcome 
this  opposition  he  resorted  to  the  plan  of  platting 
part  of  his  lands  into  lots  in  an  imaginary  munici- 
pality called  North  Star  City  and  donated  them 
to  all  who  would  sign  his  petition  for  the  drainage, 
and  they  with  the  owners  of  lots  in  cemeteries  all 
counted  as  freeholders  to  overcome  the  remon- 
strances. 

It  is  only  doing  tardy  justice  to  his  memory  to 
say  that  the  good  he  did  fairly  justified  his  methods 
in  bringing  it  about.  With  its  numerous  branches 
and  tributaries  his  ditch  covers  a  distance  of  200 
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lineal  miles,  the  main  channel  having  a  width  of 
from  50  to  100  feet  and  a  depth  averaging  15  feet, 
and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  and  most  effi- 
cient artificial  drains  in  the  State,  and  has  made  a 
garden  spot  of  probably  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
land. 

Mr.  Robbins  was  born  in  Sandusky  County, 
Ohio,  in  1840,  from  whence  his  father  moved  to 
Monroe  County,  Michigan,  where  the  son  received 
his  elementary  education  and  attended  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  and  later  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He 
practiced  law  successfully  in  Starke  and  other 
counties  for  forty  years  and  died  with  the  good 
will  of  all  the  opponents  of  his  drainage  work  and 
their  descendants. 

John  L.  Moorman,  of  Knox,  well  known  in 
political  circles  of  the  State  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  and  delegate 
to  a  number  of  National  Republican  conventions, 
has  been  a  large  contributor  to  the  agricultural 
advancement  of  this  county.  He  foresaw  the  great 
advantages  that  were  sure  to  be  realized  by  pur- 
chasing and  improving  a  large  body  of  lands  in 
the  Yellow  River  Valley  near  Knox,  which  he 
now  farms  successfully  and  profitably.  In  1898 
he  became  the  purchaser  of  the  Starke  County 
Republican  newspaper  that  he  managed  and  edited 
until  1921  when  he  relinquished  control  of  it  to  give 
attention  to  his  fanning  and  other  enterprises.  He 
was  born  in  Paulding  County,  Ohio,  in  1869,  and 
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a  year  later  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Carroll 
County,  Indiana,  where  he  attended  pubhc  schools 
and  in  his  years  of  early  manhood  engaged  in  news- 
paper work  and  for  a  number  of  years  edited  the 
Idaville  Observer. 

The  counties  of  Pulaski  and  Starke  compose  the 
44th  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  State  that  is  now  pre- 
sided over  by  Judge  William  C.  Pentecost,  of 
Knox.  When  counties  other  than  these  were  in- 
cluded in  the  circuit  it  was  presided  over  by  such 
prominent  men  in  the  judicial  history  of  the  State 
as  Judge  Andrew  L.  Osborn,  of  LaPorte,  and 
Elisha  C.  Field,  of  Lake.  Judge  Pentecost  has 
well  maintained  the  judicial  standards  of  these  able 
men.  He  was  elected  in  1914  and  re-elected  in  1920 
and  is  now  rendering  decisions  with  justice  and 
impartiality,  and  is  most  liighly  respected  by  aU 
lawyers  who  have  had  business  in  his  court,  because 
of  his  excellent  judicial  temperament  and  his  great 
care  in  investigating  and  considering  the  many  legal 
problems  that  are  presented  to  him.  He  was  born 
at  Greencastle,  Putnam  County,  in  1874,  graduated 
from  the  high  school  of  that  city  in  1892,  then 
graduated  in  the  classical  course  at  the  Valparaiso 
University  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1895. 
Studied  law  at  the  Georgetown  University  of  Law 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  graduating  there  in  1901 
with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  Before  taking  up  the 
study  of  law  and  in  connection  with  his  college 
work,  he  taught  school  for  five  years.  He  took  up 
his  residence  at  Knox  in  1897  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  law  practice  until  his  election  as 
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judge  in  1914.  It  has  been  the  observation  of  the 
writer  that  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  lawyers  of 
Indiana  taught  school  for  a  few  years  preceding 
their  entrance  of  the  legal  profession,  and  that  the 
one  who  has  had  that  experience  and  becomes  a 
judge  is  usually  very  successful  in  disciplining 
lawyers  into  good  behavior  without  resorting  to 
extreme  measures. 

The  general  progress  of  the  State  in  crop  pro- 
duction can  be  indicated  by  the  results  of  individual 
activities  and  experiments  as  well  as  by  those 
obtained  through  instructive  courses  given  at  Pur- 
due University,  the  State's  great  agricultural  col- 
lege. An  instance  of  individual  achievement  in 
corn  breeding  and  production  is  related  in  the  career 
of  Leonard  B.  Clore  and  his  family.  He  is  a  native 
of  Franklin  County,  born  in  1866,  who  from  his 
youth  showed  an  unusual  interest  in  agricultural 
work.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  he  pre- 
vailed upon  his  father  to  allow  him  to  gather  ten 
ears  of  corn  from  a  field  he  had  cultivated  and 
exhibit  them  at  the  county  fair,  where  he  won  the 
first  prize  of  seventy-five  cents.  This  honor  was  so 
greatly  appreciated  as  to  stimulate  him  to  enter  con- 
tests at  State  fairs  where  he  always  won  first  prizes 
and  then  extended  his  displays  in  other  states,  and 
at  the  first  National  Corn  Exhibit  that  took  place 
in  Chicago  won  the  highest  award  and  established 
the  fact  of  Indiana's  supremacy  as  a  corn  producing 
State.  At  this  exposition  one  car  of  his  seed  corn 
sold  for  $250.  His  wife  won  the  highest  award  in 
the  ^v'oman's  class  and  his  son  in  the  boys'  class. 
•       11 
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At  the  second  exhibition  held  in  Nebraska  he  won 
the  first  prize.  At  the  fourth  exposition  held  at 
Columbus,  Oliio,  his  son  won  the  first  prize.  He 
made  an  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  France 
where  he  won  a  bronze  medal,  and  again  won  the 
grand  prize  at  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis  in 
1904.  His  fame  as  a  corn  breeder  has  extended 
beyond  the  seas.  He  was  offered  a  position  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  propagate  varieties  of  corn 
that  would  ripen  in  Southern  Russia,  and  prizes 
highly  the  many  testimonials  he  has  received  in 
letters  from  foreign  countries. 

He  won  distinction  as  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
legislature  where  he  was  the  author  of  the  bill  that 
was  enacted  into  a  law  providing  funds  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  De- 
partment of  Purdue  University.  Was  a  member 
and  president  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  an  organizer  of  the  Indiana  Corn 
Growers'  Association;  was  the  first  County  Agri- 
cultural Agent  appointed  in  the  State,  serving  in 
LaPorte  County.  He  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in 
1916,  and  is  now  Secretary  of  that  institution.  His 
pohtical  affiHations  are  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  and  a 
Masonic  Shriner. 

In  the  year  1920  what  is  called  a  "Farmer- 
Labor"  party,  composed  of  farmers  and  labor 
unionists,  came  into  existence  and  placed  a  can- 
didate for  President  in  the  field.  Since  that  time 
this    organization    has    seemingly    gained    many 
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adherents  and  met  with  success  in  elections  in  other 
states  than  Indiana  and  its  propaganda  has  now 
also  reached  this  State.  To  an  outside  observer, 
identified  with  farming  operations,  the  alliance  of 
farmers  with  labor  unions  seems  most  inconsistent 
and  irreconcilably  incompatible.  Their  respective 
interests  are  in  direct  conflict.  The  acts  of  the 
labor  unions  in  fixing  and  maintaining  high  wages 
that  draw  laborers  from  the  farms  have  had  the 
effect  to  practically  put  the  farmer  out  of  business. 
His  greatest  concern  just  now  is  not  in  the  amount 
of  freight  rates  on  his  grain  or  whether  it  shall  be 
handled  by  agents  of  the  railroad  corporations  or 
the  Government,  but  whether  he  can  produce  any 
to  be  hauled,  under  existing  conditions.  And  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  this  same  powerful  instru- 
mentality that  fixes  wages  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers so  many  advocates  of  government  ownership 
of  railroads,  and  has  persuaded  some  farmers  to 
believe  that  they  will  in  some  way  be  benefited  by 
such  a  consummation,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
government  ownership  implies  and  requires  that 
the  Government  must  first  purchase  the  railroads, 
and  no  matter  upon  what  basis  the  purchase  price 
may  be  fixed,  the  farmer's  products  and  lands  must 
be  taxed  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  the  many 
billions  of  dollars  required  for  their  purchase,  while 
the  labor  unions  with  which  they  are  so  associated 
in  political  companionship,  having  no  tangible 
property  to  be  taxed,  arc  exempted  entirely  from 
niaking  any  contributions  to  bring  about  the 
clianges  for  which  they  clamor.    It  would  also  fol- 
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low  from  government  ownership  that  the  burden 
of  taxes  now  paid  by  raih'oad  companies  would  be 
shifted  from  them  to  the  shoulders  of  the  farmers 
and  other  taxpayers,  since  all  government  property 
and  instrumentalities  of  government  are  exempted 
from  taxation.  The  railroads  in  Indiana,  and  prob- 
ably in  other  states,  are  assessed  and  pay  taxes  on 
a  mileage  basis  and  the  amounts  that  go  into  every 
county,  city  and  town  treasury  from  this  source  are 
enormous. 

Associated  in  sentiment  with  the  advocates  of 
government  ownership  are  the  socialistic  radicals 
called  "reds,"  who  would  have  everything  under 
government  control  and  at  the  same  time  would,  if 
they  had  their  way,  overthrow  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment whose  powers  and  protection  they  invoke. 
These  "reds"  are  closely  related  to  Russian  Bol- 
shevists and  it  is  not  believed  that  American 
farmers  would  be  very  proud  of  such  an  associa- 
tion or  would  advocate  a  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
government  of  Russia. 

These  "reds"  and  a  revolutionary  movement  that 
they  attempted  to  inaugurate  in  the  Calumet  dis- 
trict at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed  that  ended 
the  World  War  will  be  given  further  notice  on 
other  pages.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  William 
English  Walling,  a  grandson  of  WiUiam  H.  Eng- 
lish and  nephew  of  William  E.  English,  whose 
public  records  as  adherents  of  our  representative 
system  of  government  are  mentioned  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  is  a  prominent  socialistic 
writer,  but  not  of  the  extreme  Bolshevist  type. 
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CHAPTER  II  -- 

npHE  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  Indiana  was 
-■-  made  in  the  year  1887  in  the  counties  of  Black- 
ford, Delaware,  Grant,  Hamilton,  Howard,  Madi- 
son and  others.  This  discovery  at  once  brought  to 
the  State  manufacturing  plants  for  the  production 
of  steel,  glass,  tinplate  and  other  articles  of  com- 
merce, and  with  them  the  quick  growth  of  towns 
and  cities  peopled  by  classes  of  workmen  previously 
unknown  to  the  people  of  the  State,  whose  em- 
ployers numbered  men  of  great  wealth  and  enter- 
prise from  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  manj^ 
previously  obscure  citizens  of  the  State,  quick  to 
seize  the  advantages,  also  suddenly  became  mil- 
lionaires. Among  these  Daniel  G.  Reid  and 
William  B.  Leeds,  two  small  salaried  clerks  of 
Richmond,  Indiana,  whose  suddenly  acquired  mil- 
lions brought  them  fame  in  the  financial  world  and 
membership  in  the  so-called  higher  classes  of  society 
to  become  contributors  to  the  domestic  scandals 
that  are  so  common,  and  that  furnish  proof  that 
money  doesn't  make  happiness  or  encourage 
morality.  Leeds  was  divorced  from  or  by  the  wife 
of  his  youth  and  married  another  upon  whom  he 
lavished  his  millions  and  who  inherited  thirty  mil- 
lions of  his  money  and  became  a  social  leader  in 
Kuroi^ean  society  soon  after  his  death  in  1908.    The 
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honor  of  being  the  first  American  woman  to  be- 
come a  full-fledged  princess  of  a  reigning  family 
of  Europe,  if  it  may  be  called  an  honor,  fell  to  her 
by  her  marriage  to  Prince  Christopher,  of  Greece, 
when  she  was  given  the  name  of  Princess  Anastasia. 
For  some  time  before  her  marriage  to  him  royal 
gossip  said  that  Prince  Christopher,  brother  of 
King  Constantine,  was  in  London  courting  a 
wealthy  American  lady,  whose  identity  was  an 
absorbing  myster\%  and  that  her  millions  were  to 
be  used  to  restore  King  Constantine  to  the  throne 
from  which  he  had  been  deposed  early  in  the  World 
War. 

So  it  is  that  Indiana  has  not  only  been  the  home 
of  financial  kings,  but  a  fraction  of  its  great  wealth 
may  have  gone  to  the  support  of  a  tottering  king- 
dom of  the  Old  World. 

The  natural  gas  wells  in  some  localities  showed 
signs  of  exhaustion  a  few  j'cars  after  their  dis- 
covery, and  some  of  the  mushroom  cities  showed 
signs  of  decay  and  lost  many  of  their  inhabitants. 
Among  these  were  the  cities  where  Rcid  and  Leeds 
amassed  their  first  wealth.  Geological  science  and 
the  drill  quickly  supplied  a  substitute  for  natural 
gas  as  a  fuel  by  expanding  coal  production  in  south- 
western Indiana,  with  the  result  that  the  manufac- 
turing processes  were  kept  in  operation  and  that 
section  of  the  State  now  not  only  supplies  the 
domestic  demands  for  soft  coal  but  is  relied  upon 
to  supply  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Indiana  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Company, 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  Indiana, 
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acquired  right-of-way  and  laid  three  lines  of 
eighteen-inch  steel  pipes  from  the  gas  districts  of 
Grant  and  Howard  counties  to  Hammond,  where 
they  connected  with  other  pipes  extending  into  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  for  a  time  that  city  was  fur- 
nished with  quantities  of  natural  gas  from  Indiana. 
One  of  these  lines  of  steel  pipe  was  taken  up  after 
the  supply  of  gas  gave  out,  but  now  at  the  time  this 
is  written  it  is  stated  on  reliable  authority  that  it 
may  be  relaid  and  used  with  the  others  in  conveying 
back  to  Indiana  cities  and  towns  the  artificial  gas 
that  is  extracted  from  coal  in  the  process  of  making 
coke,  and  that  the  numerous  coke  ovens  of  Gary, 
East  Chicago,  Whiting  and  Hammond  are  capable 
of  supplying  enough  to  meet  all  the  wants  of 
Indiana  towns  and  cities  that  can  be  reached. 

Vast  quantities  of  coal  from  Indiana  mines  are 
transported  over  the  Chicago,  iMilwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul  Railroad,  that  has  acquired  the  lines  of  rail- 
roads formerly  known  as  the  John  R.  Walsh  rail- 
roads, to  supply  its  own  fuel  requirements  and  the 
northwestern  territories  it  traverses. 
5  The  natural  gas  and  coal  mining  industries  were 
not  alone  the  causes  of  increased  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  Indiana.  The  construction  of  hnes  of 
interlacing  interurban  railways  began  in  1890  and 
continued  until  every  town  and  city  of  any  impor- 
tance was  connected  by  them  with  the  State  capitol, 
and  the  creat  automobile  industrv  soon  followed  as 
the  result  of  the  achievements  of  Elwood  Haynes,  of 
Kokonio,  Indiana,  the  originator  and  first  success- 
ful operator  of  automatic  vehicle  power  in  America, 
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and  the  consequences  of  his  success  are  now  ex- 
hibited on  every  highway  and  byway  of  the  world 
in  the  never  ending  hnes  of  motor  vehicles  that 
traverse  them.  He  had  the  great  ideals,  visions 
and  ambitions  that  brought  this  wonderful  instru- 
mentality of  commercial  and  individual  transporta- 
tion into  practical  reality  so  that  it  has  reached  out 
to  milHons,  brings  the  town  to  the  farmer,  the  coun- 
try to  the  town,  the  worker  to  the  factory,  the  chil- 
dren to  the  school,  the  worshiper  to  the  church,  the 
family  to  health,  pleasure  and  contentment,  and  the 
producer  and  consumer  into  co-operation. 

The  billions  that  Henry  Ford  has  accumulated 
and  the  millions  that  other  manufacturers  have 
become  availed  of  are  but  the  fmits  of  the  genius 
of  this  plain,  unassuming  citizen  of  Indiana.  His 
achievements  were  not  the  offspring  of  greed, 
avarice,  or  infringements  upon  the  discoveries  of 
others,  but  of  scientific  and  inventive  intellect,  that 
few  profiteers  possess,  and  came  only  from  a  self- 
determination  to  bring  ideality  into  reality.  Not 
only  does  Indiana  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
State  to  produce  a  motor  vehicle,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  record  the  fact  that  some  of  the  foremost 
principles  of  modern  aviation  were  worked  out  on 
Indiana  soil.  Octave  Chnute,  the  eminent  engineer 
and  aviation  expert,  made  gliding  flights  during  the 
middle  90's  in  the  sand  dunes  at  jNIiller  Beach  near 
the  city  of  Gary,  and  ^\•hiie  flying  from  one  to  an- 
other broke  one  of  his  legs.  His  name  is  embalmed 
in  some  of  the  American  aviation  works  and  the 
city  of  Berlin,  in  Germany,  set  up  some  kind  of 
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a  tribute  to  this  pioneer  birdman  who  experimented 
in  Indiana. 

The  exhaustion  of  natural  gas  caused  no  mate- 
rial reduction  in  the  number  of  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, but  some  of  them  changed  their  location  to 
other  states  and  to  another  part  of  this  State  that 
wiU  be  given  much  space  hereafter. 

In  1919  the  State  legislature  created  a  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  to  safeguard,  augment  and 
perpetuate  the  State's  fast  diminishing  natural 
resources.  The  mission  of  this  department  is  not 
only  to  safeguard  resources  but  to  promote  the  use 
of  numerous  resources  that  have  hitherto  lain 
dormant  or  been  only  meagerly  drawn  upon.  As 
a  result  of  its  investigations  already  made  was  the 
discovery  of  approximately  nine  million  tons  of 
mineable  coal  underlying  the  bed  of  the  Wabash 
River.  It  has  also  discovered  oil  and  new  gas  fields, 
high  grade  clays,  kaolins,  and  many  other  valuable 
minerals.  It  has  jiointed  out  that  two  million  acres 
of  land  in  southern  Indiana  now  unfit  for  agri- 
culture can  grow  the  finest  hardwoods  in  the  world 
and  shown  the  importance  of  immediate  steps  to 
replant  forest  lands. 

Its  many  activities  are  detailed  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  divisions  of  its  department  that  include 
the  Departments  or  Divisions  of  Geology,  Ento- 
mology, Forestry,  Lands  and  Waters,  Fish  and 
Game,  and  Engineering,  all  operated  by  capable 
officials,  under  the  supervision  of  Director  Richard 
Lieber,  and  Commissioners  W.  H.  Guthrie,  Dean 
Stanley  Coulter  of  Purdue  University,  John  W. 
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Holtznian  and  E.  jNIortimer  Wilson.  Its  division 
chiefs  are:  Geology,  Dr.  W.  N.  Logan;  Ento- 
mology, Frank  N.  Wallace;  Forestry,  Charles  C. 
Deans;  Fish  and  Game,  George  N.  Manfield; 
Lands  and  Waters,  Charles  G.  Sauers;  Engi- 
neering, Dr.  W.  K.  Hatt. 
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/^OLITIC  limestone  is  probably  the  most 
^^  valuable  of  all  the  State's  mineral  resources. 
Immense  deposits  of  it  are  in  the  counties  of 
Lawrence  and  Monroe,  and  there  are  considerable 
quantities  of  it  in  Owen  and  in  other  counties.  It 
is  commonly  called  Bedford  stone,  the  name  given 
it  because  of  the  nearness  of  its  location  to  the  to\\Ti, 
now  city,  of  Bedford,  the  county  seat  of  Lawrence 
County.  Its  discovery  has  been  traced  to  Professor 
John  CoUett,  an  eminent  geologist  of  the  State.  Its 
value  for  building  purposes  soon  became  apparent 
and  architects  generally  recommended  its  use.  It 
gained  commercial  value  soon  after  the  Civil  War 
when  its  quarrying  began  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
State  Capitol  building,  constructed  following  the 
legislative  session  of  1877,  was  built  of  this  stone 
and  attracted  attention  to  it  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  It  soon  appeared  in  both  residence  and 
office  buildings  in  the  cities  of  other  states  and 
notably  so  in  Xew  York  City  and  Chicago.  It  has 
gone  into  the  construction  of  the  State  Capitol  of 
Mississippi,  JMinncsota,  and  two  other  state  houses, 
in  the  Allen  County  courthouse  and  others  in  In- 
diana, and  in  other  states,  also  in  many  federal 
buildings. 

An  attempt  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  pro- 
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duction  and  sale  of  it  was  made  in  1892  by  Dr. 
William  L.  Breyfogle,  of  New  Albany,  Indiana, 
who  had  been  president  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Monon  Railroad  during  the  preceding  year. 
His  project  contemplated  the  purchase  of  all  the 
quarries  and  stone  lands  in  the  Bedford  district 
and  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  encircle  them 
and  extending  to  lines  of  connecting  railroads.  In 
his  operations  he  became  the  borrower  of  about  half 
a  million  doUars  from  a  Chicago  bank  and  trust 
company,  controlled  by  John  R.  Walsh,  a  promi- 
nent financier  and  journalist  of  Chicago.  This 
debt  became  due  when  the  great  financial  depres- 
sion of  1893  occurred,  when  Walsh,  to  protect  his 
own  financial  interests,  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
continue advances  and  extensions  to  Breyfogle, 
and  after  some  litigation  between  them  that  was 
adjusted,  the  property  in  both  the  quarries  and 
railroad  passed,  in  1894,  to  the  full  control  of 
Walsh,  who  completed  the  work  that  Breyfogle 
had  begun,  but  at  an  enormous  cost,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  cost  he  made  a  voluntary  donation  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  to  Breyfogle. 

He  fully  equipped  the  quarries  with  modem 
machinery  and  appliances,  and  to  establish  a  greater 
market  for  the  product  he  established  stone  yards 
in  many  places  and  one  on  a  particularly  extensive 
scale  at  Weehawken,  New  Jersey,  and  then  en- 
gaged a  special  train  of  three  Pulhuan  coaches  and 
filled  them  with  stone  cutters  of  New  York  City 
to  make  a  visit  at  his  expense  to  see  the  quarries. 
He  completed  the  belt  railroad  to  a  point  of  con- 
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nection  with  what  was  then  known  as  the  Evansville 
and  Richmond  Railroad  that  began  sixty  miles 
from  Evansville  and  ended  sixty  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, but  was  102  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
Elnora  in  Daviess  County  to  Westport  in  Decatur 
County.'  It  was  designed  as  a  feeder  for  the  Evans- 
ville and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  but  was  found  to 
be  so  useless  that  the  owners  of  it  were  about  to 
"junk"  it,  although  it  had  cost  nearly  three  millions 
to  build.  An  inspection  trip  over  it  was  made  by 
Walsh  and  the  writer  on  a  hand-car  and  Walsh 
bought  it  for  the  small  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  dollars,  closing  the  deal  in  1897. 
In  its  reconstruction  and  in  extending  it  from  El- 
nora to  Terre  Haute  under  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Southern  Indiana  Railway  he  expended  about 
five  million  dollars.  Its  extension  was  through  the 
rich  coal  fields  of  Greene,  Clay,  Sullivan,  and  Vigo 
counties,  and  caused  the  opening  and  operation  of 
the  many  productive  mines  of  that  section  that  are 
now  supplying  the  vast  quantities  of  coal  for  trans- 
portation to  all  parts  of  the  country.  v  ^ 
The  extension  of  the  road  to  Terre  Haute  was 
the  beginning  of  a  bitter  conflict  between  Walsh 
and  the  owners  of  the  other  roads  that  passed  in 
lK)th  directions  through  Terre  Haute.  They  seem- 
ingly did  not  want  him  in  the  railroad  game  and 
to  keep  him  out  they  insisted  on  having  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  tariff  rate  for  hauling  the  stone  and 
coal  produced  in  his  territory  and  hauled  to  them 
in  his  cars,  leaving  him  but  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
tlirough  rate.    He  was  so  enraged  by  this  imposi- 
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tion  that  he  determined  to  not  only  extend  his  line 
on  to  Chicago,  but  to  get  even  with  his  enemies  to 
construct  a  line  paralleling  theirs  into  Indianapohs. 
He  immediately  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work, 
acquired  right-of-way,  made  locations  and  began 
construction  work,  and  purchased  extensive  and 
expensive  terminal  facilities  in  Indianapolis.  To 
carry  on  this  work  he  placed  new  mortgages  on 
his  already  constructed  roads  and  on  the  lines  he 
was  proceeding  to  construct  to  secure  bond  issues 
that  he  sought  to  sell  through  the  usual  bond  sell- 
ing agencies  in  New  York,  but  it  developed  that 
his  enemies  had  sufficient  influence  in  financial 
circles  to  prevent  the  sale  of  his  bonds.  He  was 
also  made  to  believe  that  his  opponents  were  nego- 
tiating for  the  purchase  of  all  the  coal  mines  along 
the  line  of  his  road  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  traffic 
on  his  lines  after  they  were  completed. 

His  fear  that  they  would  succeed  in  this  caused 
him  to  enter  upon  the  purchase  of  all  these  coal 
mines,  and  their  owners  were,  of  course,  ready  to 
sell  to  him  at  the  enormous  prices  they  placed  on 
their  holdings.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  to  make  these  purchases  all  in  cash  he  with- 
drew three  million  dollars  from  the  Chicago 
National  Bank,  of  which  he  was  president,  on  what 
he  called  "memorandum  notes"  for  various  amounts 
to  each  of  which  was  attaclied  as  a  form  of  security 
certain  of  the  bonds  that  he  had  attempted  to  sell 
in  New  York.  These  so-called  "memorandum 
notes"  had  all  been  filled  out  by  one  of  his  clerks 
purporting  to  bear  the  signatures  of  a  number  of 
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his  employes  without  any  attempt  at  imitation  of 
the  real  signatures  of  the  apparent  makers.  The 
notes  being  entirely  fictitious,  the  funds  of  the  bank 
thereby  withdrawn  were  held  by  the  government 
authorities  to  be  a  misapplication  of  the  funds  of 
the  bank  and  his  acts  a  violation  of  the  national 
banking  laws.  For  this  violation  he  was  indicted 
and  on  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Chicago,  at  which  Judge  Albert  B. 
Anderson,  of  Indianapolis,  presided,  he  was  con- 
victed. The  contention  of  his  counsel  that  he  was 
not  guilty  of  any  criminal  intent  did  not  prevail 
over  the  legal  presumption  that  he  intended  the 
necessary  consequences  of  his  acts.  He  was  seventy 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  trial.  Judge  Anderson 
gave  him  the  minimum  sentence.  He  was  confined 
in  the  Federal  prison  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  when  he  was  paroled  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Chicago  a  few  days  after  his 
release.  The  great  good  he  had  done  in  develop- 
ing the  natural  resources  of  Indiana  and  the  for- 
tunes he  had  made  for  others  made  him  many  friends 
in  Indiana  who  never  believed  that  he  was  a  crim- 
inal or  had  done  more  than  commit  a  then  very 
common  offense  by  bankers  of  enriching  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  their  depositors  and  stockholders, 
of  which  many  were  supposed  to  be  guilty. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  Chicago  in 
his  fourteenth  year.  He  attended  night  schools  and 
educated  himself  to  become  a  master  of  the  English 
language.  He  commenced  his  business  life  on  his 
arrival  in  Chicago  by  selling  newspapers  and  shin- 
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ing  shoes  and  established  his  newsstand  on  a  busy 
corner  a  block  distant  from  where  his  Chicago 
National  Bank  a  few  years  later  became  one  of  the 
strongest  financial  institutions  of  the  West.  He 
organized  the  Western  News  Company  to  sell  news- 
papers, magazines  and  books  on  railroad  trains  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  later  sold  his  franchise  for  a 
million  dollars.  He  established  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Evening  Post  and  built  up  immense  circula- 
tions for  them,  and  a  few  years  later  sold  them  at 
a  profit  of  three  million  dollars. 

He  became  a  power  in  political  affairs  in  Chicago 
and  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  a  supporter  of 
President  Cleveland  and  his  administrations  and 
sufficiently  influential  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
James  H.  Eckels,  an  obscure  lawyer  of  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Eckels 
later  became  President  of  the  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago.  In  1896  Walsh  sup- 
ported ^IcKinley  for  President,  and  to  make  his 
support  most  effectual  his  Chicago  Chronicle  news- 
paper that  he  had  established  brought  about  the 
formation  of  what  was  called  a  gold  standard 
Democratic  party  to  oppose  William  Jennings 
Bryan  and  nominated  General  John  ]M.  Palmer, 
of  Illinois,  for  President  and  General  Simon  Boli- 
var Buckner,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice  President. 
When  the  campaign  was  over  his  Chronicle  news- 
paper became  a  losing  enterprise,  the  Democrats 
wouldn't  read  it  and  the  Republicans  didn't  need  it. 
.  Charles  G.  Dawes,  who  became  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral in  the  World  War,  was  appointed  Comptroller 
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of  the  Currency  by  President  McKinley  and  later 
was  a  business  associate  of  Walsh  in  some  gas  com- 
panies in  which  they  both  amassed  fortunes. 
Walsh  performed  an  essential  part  in  the  election 
of  one  of  Indiana's  Republican  United  States 
Senators  and  repaired  the  financial  fortunes  of  the 
other.  He  was  noted  for  the  liberality  of  his 
charitable  donations,  but  never  bestowed  them  with 
ostentation.  A  magazine  writer,  in  giving  an 
account  of  his  boyish  ambitions,  quoted  him  as  say- 
ing that  his  aim  in  life  was  to  own  a  newspaper, 
a  bank  and  a  railroad.  He  was  reminded  of  this 
by  the  writer  when  he  closed  the  purchase  of  the 
Evansville  and  Richmond  Railroad  and  replied, 
"But  no  one  ever  said  I  wanted  to  own  a  stone 
quarry,  did  they?"  His  quarries  and  Indiana  rail- 
roads were  large  earning  institutions  while  his 
Chronicle  newspaper  and  other  properties  were  big 
losers. 

He  made  many  enemies  in  his  business  life  and 
was  never  known  to  conciliate  one.  The  friends 
he  made  were  generally  of  the  fair  weather  kind 
who  generally  deserted  him  in  his  troubles  while 
his  enemies  lingered  to  punish  him.  Among  the 
latter  was  William  Randolph  Hearst.  When 
Hearst  decided  to  establish  his  newspapers  in  Chi- 
cago every  newspaper  of  that  city  ignored  his 
existence  and  purposes,  and  he  couldn't  purchase 
space  in  them  to  announce  his  purpose  in  entering 
that  field,  but  he  was  able  to  place  large  posters 
t>n  all  the  billboards  and  delivery  wagons  of  Chi- 
cago announcing  that  on  a  certain  day  his  American 
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would  be  published  at  the  price  of  one  cent  the 
copy  and  everybody  bought  it  when  it  appeared, 
and  the  other  newspaper  owners  of  Chicago  were 
forced  to  make  the  same  reduction  in  price  to  main- 
tain their  circulation.     From  that  time  on  Hearst 
conducted  a  vigorous  and  vindictive  warfare  on 
Walsh  and  was  greatly  aided  by  a  former  employe 
who  was  familiar  with  Walsh's  business  methods. 
Hearst  charged  by  innuendo  that  Walsh  had  been 
protected  in  his  violations  of  bank  laws  by  com- 
plaisant comptrollers  of  the  currency  and,  it  was 
reported,  personally  called  upon  President  Roose- 
velt to  prevent  a  scandal  in  his  administration  by 
having  Walsh  prosecuted  as  the  country  was  de- 
manding that  an  example  be  made  of  the  big  vio- 
lators of  the  ISTational  banking  laws.     Whether  it 
was  Hearst's  reported  call  on  Roosevelt  or  the 
latter 's  volition  that  brought  about  Walsh's  prose- 
cution is  not  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  known  to  the 
writer  that  Roosevelt's  peremptory  direction  to  his 
Department  of  Justice  caused  Walsh's  arrest  and 
vigorous   prosecution.     It  so  happened  that  the 
National  Bank  Examiner  who  detected  his  viola- 
tions was  Charles  H.  Bosworth,  a  relative  of  Gen- 
eral Dawes,  and  who  had  also  been  president  of 
Walsh's  Illinois  Southern  Railroad.    In  the  usual 
course  of  procedure  Judge  Ivenesaw  M.  Landis 
would   have    presided    at    Walsh's    trial,    but    he 
preferred  to  not  try  the  case  and  called  Judge 
Anderson  to  hear  it.     The  appointment  of  Judge 
Anderson  as  Federal  Judge  by  President  Roosevelt 
was  generally  credited  to  the  endorsement  and  in- 
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fluence  of  Congressman  Charles  B.  Landis  of  the 
Ninth  Indiana  Congressional  District,  a  brother  of 
Judge  Landis.  In  the  trial  and  in  giving  Walsh 
the  minimum  sentence.  Judge  Anderson  demon- 
strated his  rule  in  the  administration  of  justice  that 
it  is  the  certainty  of  conviction  of  the  offender  and 
not  the  severity  of  punishment  that  should  prevail. 
The  Herald  newspaper  that  Walsh  founded  is 
the  same  Herald  that  Hearst  combined  with  his 
Examiner  that  is  now  pubhshed  at  three  cents  the 
copy  under  the  name  of  the  Herald-Examiner, 
while  its  rival,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  sold  at  two 
cents  the  copy. 

The  magnificent  Chicago  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, constructed  by  Walsh  in  1902  of  Bedford  stone 
and  patterned  in  architectural  design  after  the 
Bank  of  England,  became  the  property  of  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Company  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  great 
financial  institutions  of  the  West  founded  by  his 
friend  General  Charles  G.  Dawes. 

His  valuable  railroads  and  other  properties 
passed  into  the  control  of  the  Chicago  Clearing 
House  Association  in  1905  at  the  time  that  his 
bank  was  forced  into  liquidation.  That  association, 
composed  of  Chicago  bankers,  assumed  the  full  pay- 
ment of  the  depositors  in  his  bank  and  took  over 
the  property  for  their  indemnity.  Their  action  was 
not  prompted  by  any  admiration  of  Walsh,  but  was 
taken  at  a  long  night  conference  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  great  crash  that  would  otherwise 
have  occurred  and  involved  them  all  in  financial 
disaster.    Each  of  the  member  banks  of  the  Clear- 
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ing  House  Association  was  required  to  contribute 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  capitalizations  in 
paying  the  obHgations  assumed,  and  not  upon  the 
basis  of  their  surplus  or  ability  to  pay,  and  there 
were  afterwards  many  complaints  about  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  burdens  placed  on  the  smaller  banks 
by  those  much  more  able  to  pay,  and  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  property  was  taken  charge  of  by  the 
larger  institutions  that  got  the  advantages  that  fol- 
lowed from  their  control  and  power  of  disposition. 
The  actual  value  of  the  great  properties  that  were 
taken  over  was  greatly  in  excess  of  all  the  obliga- 
tions assumed.  Whether  this  value  was  in  fact  ever 
realized  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any 
concern  to  the  general  public. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  extension  of  steam  railroad  construction  in 
Indiana  gained  great  impetus  during  the  dec- 
ade preceding  1890,  when  there  were  constructed 
the  Chicago  and  Erie,  Nickel  Plate,  and  the  Indian- 
apolis division  of  the  Monon,  the  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  the  Clover  Leaf  from  Toledo  to  St. 
Louis  and  other  roads,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  witnessed  the  construction  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  of  Indiana,  first  known  as 
the  Cincinnati,  Richmond  and  Muncie,  the  Bedford 
Belt,  the  Southern  Indiana,  the  Illinois  Central 
from  Effingham,  Illinois,  to  Indianapolis,  the 
Indiana  Harbor  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Danville, 
Illinois. 

The  transmission  of  articulate  sound  for  long 
distances  by  wire  passed  the  experimental  stage  in 
1900.  Prior  to  the  year  1890  many  local  telephones 
were  in  operation  throughout  the  State  and  are  now 
in  all  business  places  and  almost  every  household. 

An  event  of  the  year  1890  was  the  passage  on 
April  25th  of  that  year  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus  by  an  international  exposition  of 
the  arts,  industries,  manufactures,  the  products  of 
the  soil,  mine  and  seas  of  the  world,  to  be  held  in 
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Chicago  in  1893.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  governors  of  two  com- 
missioners and  two  alternates  from  each  state  to 
arrange  for  the  celebration.  Judge  Elijah  B. 
Martindale,  of  Indianapohs;  Thomas  E.  Garvin, 
of  Evansville;  Professor  John  L.  Campbell,  of 
Crawf ordsville ;  and  Captain  Ben  F.  Havens,  of 
Terre  Haute,  were  Indiana's  commissioners  and 
alternates  and  stimulated  great  activities  among 
Indiana  people  in  the  exhibition  of  the  State's 
great  resources. 

The  Act  of  Congress  required  that  ten  million 
dollars  as  a  preliminary  fund  should  be  raised  by 
voluntary .  donations  or  subscriptions  of  stock  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  that  was  created 
to  conduct  the  exposition.  The  President  was  re- 
quired to  invite  foreign  nations  to  become  par- 
ticipants. These  invitations  were  extended  through 
their  ambassadors  to  the  United  States.  To  en- 
courage the  free  exhibition  of  their  products  all 
tariff  duties  were  remitted.  It  was  required  that 
the  site  for  the  celebration  should  be  dedicated  by 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  12th  day  of  October, 
1892,  and  that  the  fair  should  be  opened  for 
attendance  of  the  public  in  INIay,  1893. 

President  Harrison,  by  wire  from  Washington, 
opened  the  dedication  ceremonies  which  were 
attended  by  the  governors  and  their  staffs  from 
each  State.  Ira  J.  Chase  was  then  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Indiana.  He  had  been  elected  as 
Lieutenant-Governor    and     succeeded     Governor 
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Alvin  G.  Hovey,  whose  death  had  occurred.  He 
and  thousands  of  Indiana  people  attended.  At  the 
opening  in  1893  President  Cleveland  and  his  entire 
cabinet  attended.  Jackson  Park  in  Chicago,  where 
the  exposition  was  held,  was  covered  by  magnificent 
buildings  and  structures  constructed  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy 
and  other  foreign  nations,  and  by  buildings  of  each 
state  of  the  United  States,  Indiana's  building  beintr 
centrally  located  and  reflecting  great  credit  upon 
the  State. 

The  great  success  and  beautiful  views  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  and  of  the  exposition  have 
been  the  subject  of  many  descriptive  publications, 
particularly  "Stoddard's  Views,"  and  many  people 
yet  living  recall  the  magnitude  and  splendors  of  the 
exposition  and  interestingly  relate  their  experiences 
and  observations  on  the  many  days  of  their  visits. 

The  gate  receipts  were  not  only  ample  to  repay 
all  the  expenditures  but  created  a  surplus  fund 
sufficient  to  pay  dividends  on  the  stock  subscrip- 
tions that  had  been  made  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  project.  It  was  estimated  that  the  attendance 
from  Indiana  was  greater  than  any  other  State  out- 
side of  Ilhnois. 
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CHAPTER   V 

IN  the  new  centers  of  industry  in  Indiana  and 
other  states  there  came  new  classes  of  workers, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled,  to  engage  in  employ- 
ments in  which  Americans  are  unfitted  for  or  un- 
willing to  engage  in,  many  of  them  coming  from 
countries  where  civil,  and  often  religious,  liberty 
and  freedom  from  despotic  power  are  unknown. 
The  officers  and  managing  heads  of  the  great  cor- 
porations assembling  them  in  and  about  their  plants 
had  a  full  realization  of  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities in  making  them  their  employes.  The  risks 
they  assumed  in  creating  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant  sometimes  were  hazardous  as  related  to 
their  own  property  and  affairs  and  these  they  neces- 
sarily assmned,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was 
imposed  on  them  responsibilities  to  the  State  and 
communities  in  which  they  were  assembled  that  they 
could  not  avoid;  among  these,  the  duties  of  pre- 
venting pauperism,  crime  and  disloyalty,  and  other 
perils  and  consequences  that  were  obvious.  The 
association  of  scores  of  races,  speaking  as  many 
languages,  into  racial  groups  that  were  alien  to  each 
other,  in  some  cases  rendered  assimilation  and  amal- 
gamation into  American  citizenship  as  uncertain  as 
the  experiment  of  reaching  the  "Gate  to  God"  by 
the  erection  of  Babel's  tower. 
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And  to  educate  all  of  them  to  an  observance  of 
American  laws,  usages  and  ideals  called  for  new 
and  vigorous  methods  of  instruction,  so  that  until 
ten  3^ears  ago  their  education  in  civic  duties  had  not 
been  seriously  attempted  in  some  communities,  ex- 
cept possibly  by  the  use  of  the  ballot,  and  in  its 
use  a  class  of  agitators  known  as  "reds"  have  been 
more  dihgent  and  efficient  as  instructors  than 
American  politicians. 

Seemingly  these  "reds"  have  met  with  no  effec- 
tive restraints  in  poisoning  the  minds  of  many 
immigrants  with  the  virus  of  anarchy  and  dis- 
loyalty. And  some  of  the  aliens  in  America  un- 
fortunately have  been  taught  that  their  highest 
prerogative  and  duty  as  American  citizens  is  to 
overthrow  the  government  that  grants  to  every  man 
the  right  to  worship  the  Almighty  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  the  greatest  liberty 
consistent  with  good  order,  and  vouchsafes  to  every 
one  all  the  blessings  of  "life,  hberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 

The  difficulties  that  their  employers  and  the 
lovers  of  law  and  order  experienced  in  dealing  with 
the  conditions  that  existed  in  many  localities  from 
1914  to  1920  can  only  be  here  touched  upon  in 
general  terms.  The  beginning  of  the  World  War 
was  soon  followed  by  spies  and  German  emissaries 
appearing  in  concert  with  "reds"  among  foreign 
workers  in  numerous  states  and  inciting  riots, 
strikes  and  disturbances  of  every  character  to  bring 
about  unrest,  idleness,  violence  and  disloyalty. 

To  preserve  law  and  order  under  the  circum- 
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stances  was  sometimes  most  difficult,  but  the 
vigilance  of  employers,  officials,  and  citizens  pre- 
vented crime  and  criminals  from  getting  the  upper 
hand.  Many  of  the  foreigners  who  had  come  to 
the  United  States  had  not  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  the  sovereign  powers  and  potentates  who 
ruled  their  native  lands  and  returned  to  serve  in 
their  armies,  while  others  inwardly  disloyal  to 
America,  hastened  to  declare  their  intention  to  be- 
come American  citizens  to  complete  the  mockery 
of  our  naturalization  laws,  and  to  the  end  that  the 
land  of  their  birth  might  not  be  drenched  with  their 
blood.  How  well  the  County  of  Lake,  where  these 
conditions  existed,  filled  its  quotas  of  soldiers  and 
provided  the  sinews  of  war  is  related  in  other  pages. 
How  a  revolutionary  movement  that  was  under  way 
after  the  armistice  was  signed  was  defeated  appears 
in  accounts  of  Indiana's  part  in  the  World  War; 
also  in  revelations  of  events  by  Colonel  Walter  J. 
Riley,  of  East  Chicago,  in  a  volume  entitled  "A 
Report  from  the  Front  Line  Trenches,"  herein- 
after quoted  from. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  manu- 
facturers and  employers  of  labor  had  to  meet  to 
continue  successful  operations  are  revealed  in  this 
book  by  Colonel  Riley  of  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  city  of  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  in 
1920,  who  reviewed  industrial  events  of  1918  and 
1919.  , 

Among  other  things  he  says,  referring  to  the 
year  1918:  "All  activities  of  men  and  machinery 
were  subordinated  to  one  end,  winning  the  war. 
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Nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen  opened  with  the 
world  too  dazed  to  realize  that  the  ^var  was  at  an 
end.  Looking  back  to  January  a  jxar  ago  we  find 
munition  plants  gradually  coming  to  a  stop,  steel 
industries  undergoing  war  deflation,  armies  demob- 
ilizing and  radicalism  showing  its  teeth.  An  im- 
penetrable screen  seemed  to  obscure  even  the  near 
future;  there  was  no  precedent  to  try  to  gauge 
what  was  ahead.  Yet  the  picture  is  that  of  a  United 
States  uncertain,  but  displaying  optimism.  Our 
government  was  as  unprepared  for  peace  as  it  had 
been  unready  for  war.  Business  waited  on  many 
things,  price  stabilizations  for  one  thing.  Forces  of 
unrest  were  active:  bomb  outrages  in  the  east,  Soviet 
attempts,  at  Seattle,  authority  crashing  in  central 
Europe,  and  a  grave  industrial  struggle  prostrating 
England.  As  the  world  turned  to  Paris  to  make 
a  peace,  out  of  Russia  came  the  spectre  of  Bol- 
shevism, a  spectre  that  seemingly  has  frightened 
the  world  more  than  Prussianisiu.  Throughout  the 
early  post-war  period  American  business  func- 
tioned; there  was  a  rush  to  form  export  combines 
to  sell  to  Europe,  but  a  sick  continent  did  not  then 
buy. 

"This  prologue  is  not  a  chronolog>\  ...  A 
dominating  element  of  1919  was  world-wide  in- 
dustrial unrest.  During  1919  the  cost  of  living 
was  an  irritant.  Food  prices  reached  the  highest 
point  in  a  generation.  Profiteering  in  many  lines 
has  been  barefaced,  but  despite  this  there  has  been 
an  orgy  of  spending,  especially  on  the  part  of  many 
wage-earners. 
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"Touching  on  the  question  of  prosperity  and  of  j 

workmen,  wages  were  never  higher,  never  was  there 
such  a  common  labor  shortage,  and  never  was  there     -     j 
such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  labor  to  shirk  work,  I 

nor  such  a  tendency  in  organized  labor  to  disregard  l 

authority    in    its    o^vn    ranks.  ...  It    should   be  | 

pointed  out  that  1919  is  distinctive  for  three  great  \ 

social   experiments.      These   great   social   experi-  j 

ments  are  the  institution  of  nation-wide  prohibition  ■ 

in  the  United  States,  the  first  time  in  which  a  free  | 

government  of  a  great  country  undertook  to  regu-  \ 

late  the  personal  habits  of  its  people;  the  extension  ] 

of  Conmiunism  or  Bolshevism  to  countries  beyond 
Russia,  and  the  growing  campaign  in  England  and  j 

in  the  United  States  to  nationalize  mines,  industries  | 

and  railways,  including  the  erection  in  Britain  of 
a  powerful  labor  party  which  is  ambitious  to  take 
over  the  government.  The  year  1919  also  stands 
out  as  one  in  which  but  little  counter-propaganda 
was  undertaken  to  offset  those  phases  of  these  great 
social  experiments  as  they  relate  to  the  ravishing 
of  property  rights.  j 

In  his  book  on  1919  Colonel  Riley  gives  this 
account  of  the  revolutionary  demonstrations  in  the 
Calumet  district.  "Locally,  the  winter  of  1919 
was  marked  by  many  'red'  meetings  and  an  increas- 
ing propaganda.  The  climax  of  the  first  half  of 
the  year  came  early  in  INIay  when  'reds'  flaunting  ! 

red  emblems,  carrying  revolutionary  signs,  and 
shoutinfT  and  cheerini?  for  the  world  revolution, 
paraded  in  this  city  unmolested.  Pohce.  citizens 
and  deputy  sheriffs  had  to  turn  out  in  Gary  early  j 
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in  May  with  riot  guns  to  suppress  a  regional  'red' 
demonstration.  The  history  of  labor  unrest  in  this 
district  is  contemporary  with  that  of  'red'  propa- 
ganda, and  radical  activities  that  found  outlet  in 
the  bloody  episode  of  the  car  works  strike  at  Ham- 
mond and  the  uncovering  by  military  intelligence 
officers  of  revolutionary  manifestations  in  this 
region  during  the  steel  strike.  .  .  .  Conditions  in 
1919  changed  with  such  rapidity,  event  after  event, 
dramatic  to  the  extreme  and  epochal  in  impor- 
tance, occurred  in  such  succession  that  the  human 
mind  cannot  gauge  them  all,  much  less  make 
analyses.  .  .  . 

"In  America  we  saw  the  movement  for  workers' 
control  assume  two  definite  channels.  An  inces- 
sant propaganda  for  abolition  of  the  capitalistic 
system,  wiping  out  of  the  'bourgeoisie'  element,  and 
the  establisliment  of  the  'dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat' was  fostered  by  foreign  agents  and  by  the 
foreign  language  press.  That  the  steel  mills  would 
be  sovietized  and  operated  by  the  workers  was  a 
strong  conviction  of  a  large  share  of  the  Russian 
strikers.  ...  As  all  these  things  evolved  in 
America  there  was  a  broader  disposition  to  extend 
industrial  democracy  to  workers  and  to  give  a  share 
in  profits."  > 

In  the  face  of  the  conditions  so  vividly  described 
by  Colonel  Riley  and  in  spite  of  the  trying  ordeals 
through  which  the  manufacturers  passed,  their 
plants  were  enlarged,  their  production  increased, 
many  new  manufacturing  enterprises  sprung  up 
in  the  district,  and  the  population   continued  to 
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grow  until  Lake  County  is  now  the  second  in  the 
State  in  taxable  wealth  and  population  and  the 
State's  continued  supremacy  in  industrial  pros- 
perity is  assured.  The  facts  he  has  stated  and 
the  conditions  he  has  depicted  together  with  his 
comments  and  conclusions  are  deserving  of  atten- 
tion and  consideration  by  all  serious-minded  people 
and  especially  by  moral  philosophers  and  political 
sages  in  solving  the  numerous  problems  calling  for 
solution  to  the  end  that  the  vouchsafed  "life,  liberty 
and  pursuit  of  happiness"  may  be  fully  enjoyed  by 
a  people  of  a  great  State.  The  new  forces  that 
the  Riley  volume  has  described  as  "mass  move- 
ments" that  have  arisen  as  the  outgrowth  in  great 
part  of  the  facts  he  has  exhibited  call  for  all  the 
genius,  skill  and  ability  that  our  statesmen  possess 
in  defining  the  policies  which  our  State  must  adopt 
and  maintain.  Following  is  Colonel  Riley's  descrip- 
tion and  interpretation  of  these  new  forces: 

"In  considering  1919  from  its  many  angles  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  development  of  a  new 
force  that  is  arising — mass  movements.  Conditions 
bred  of  the  times  produce  the  surprising  phenomena 
we  have  been  witnessing.  Mass  movements  in- 
clude history  in  the  making  in  Russia,  the  spread 
of  Bolshevism,  and  labor  in  Great  Britain  be- 
coming power-conscious  to  a  degree  that  chal- 
lenges political  forces,  and  is  even  approaching  the 
taking  over  the  government  itself.  A  rising  domi- 
nance by  labor  is  also  displayed  in  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, France  and  Italy.  In  America  the  great 
steel  strike  revealed  to  an  astonishing  degree  this 
*  *  40 
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new  phenomenon  of  mass  movement.  An  un- 
dreamed of  cohesiveness  existed  among  the  ahen 
element,  among  a  score  of  races  speaking  as  many 
languages.  Yet  they  developed  their  own  local 
leaderships,  and  while  misled  and  misguided  pre- 
sented an  unaccountable  tendency  to  weld  into  mass 
movement."  ,  ,/ 
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CHAPTER  VI 

N  dealing  with  radical  activities  and  the  new 
forces  born  of  the  times  and  conditions  that  have 
been  mentioned,  it  can  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of 
citizens  and  officials  of  the  Calumet  district  that 
they  did  not  resort  to  counter-irritants  nor  form  any 
Klu  Klux  Klan  organizations  that  concealed  the 
identity  of  its  members  under  masks,  or  adopt  any 
shibboleths  declaring  that  they  were  "100  per  cent 
Americans,"  nor  did  they  take  into  their  own  hands 
the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  to  the  exclusion 
of  executive  officers  and  soldiers  charged  with  that 
duty.    They  did  not  array  the  various  religious  sects 
and  different  races  of  people  in  hostility  to  each 
other  or  seek  to  ostracize  any  class  of  citizens  be- 
cause they  happened  to  be  of  a  certain  religious 
faith  or  because  their  skins  were  black  instead  of 
white,  nor  did  they  call  to  their  aid  any  inflam- 
matory   publications    bearing    insulting    or    sacri- 
legious names  at  their  heads.    Upon  the  contrary, 
they  had  a  full  realization  that  the  war  that  had 
been  ended  was  the  achievement  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  people  in  which  there  was  no  distinction 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Jew  or  Gentile, 
bhiek  or  white,  nor  did  they  forget  that  there  arc 
fourteen  million  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  the 
United   States,  meaning  one-eighth   of   its   entire 
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population  and  a  much  greater  per  cent  in  this 
particular  locality,  nor  that  in  early  years  it  was 
the  policy  of  this  country  to  encourage  immigra- 
tion and  to  open  the  gates  of  Castle  Garden  to  all 
nationalities,  and  that  if  that  had  not  been  the 
policy  that  territory  would  have  continued  to  be 
a  barren  waste. 

Neither  did  they  disregard  the  fact  that  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  provides 
that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablislmient  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof.  That  the  sixth  article  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  provides  that  no  religious  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trust  under  the  United  States.  That  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Indiana  Constitution  provides 
that  all  men  shall  be  secure  in  their  natural  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  conscience.  That  no  law  shall  in  any 
case  whatever  control  the  free  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  opinions  or  interfere  with  the  right 
of  conscience.  That  no  preference  shall  be  given 
by  law  to  any  creed,  religious  society,  or  mode  of 
worship;  and  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attend, 
erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  main- 
tain any  ministrj^  against  his  consent.  That  no 
religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualification  for 
any  office  of  trust  or  profit. 

In  the  face  of  the  great  difficulties  in  bringing 
ftbout  assimilation  and  respect  for  American  laws 
the  intelligent  citizens  of  this  district  knew  that  it 
Could  only  be  brought  about  through  education, 
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fellowship  and  fair  dealing  and  not  by  keeping  alive 
racial  hatreds  or  religious  prejudices  and  the  result 
has  been  that  many  foreign-born  people  and  their 
descendants  are  numbered  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive, loyal  and  prosperous  of  that  conmiunity, 
n  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  foreigners  take  a 
i  great  interest  in  both   the   pubhc  and  parochial 
]'  schools  and  usually  dress  their  children  better  for 
attendance  than  the  so-called  100  per  cent  Amer- 
icans do. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  swamp  lands  where  East  Chicago  is  now 
located  first  assumed  an  industrial  aspect  in 
1888.  Following  that  year  the  Chicago  and  Calu- 
met Terminal  Railway  extended  its  line  to  East 
Chicago  and  thereby  put  the  community  in  touch 
with  outside  railway  lines  and  riveted  attention  on 
the  possibilities  for  cheap  industrial  sites.  Outside 
capital  began  to  be  attracted  and  a  succession  of 
land  syndicates  acquired  large  tracts,  the  largest  of 
these  being  the  East  Chicago  Company,  under 
whose  auspices  the  Port  of  Indiana  Harbor  was 
constructed  in  1901.  Its  dedication  as  an  Indiana 
enterprise  was  attended  by  Governor  Durbin  and 
other  officials  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  State. 
The  building  of  a  ship  canal  was  begun  in  1904. 
From  this  harbor  extends  what  was  first  known  as 
the  Indiana  Harbor  Railroad  through  the  counties 
that  border  the  west  line  of  the  State  to  Danville, 
Illinois,  a  project  of  C.  W.  Hotchkiss.  Indiana 
Harbor  was  transformed  from  a  desolate,  unsettled 
sand  stretch  along  Lake  Michigan  into  industrial 
territory  by  the  location  of  the  Inland  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

This  industrial  center  of  diverse  activities,  be- 
cause of  its  rail  and  water  transportation  facilities, 
»ts  nearness  to  the  sources  of  raw  material  and  its 
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location  with  respect  to  Chicago  and  all  Indiana  ^ 
cities,  is  probably  not  surpassed  in  any  other  part 
of  America  and  its  shipping  port  now  exceeds  in 
volume  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  the  Chicago 
River.  Extending  to  it  are  pipe  lines  from  the 
oil  fields  of  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  and  the  natural  gas  and  oil  pipe  lines  of 
Indiana,  and  not  infrequently  ocean-going  vessels 
sail  from  it  to  foreign  shores. 

Dm-ing  the  World  War  the  city  of  East  Chicago 
was  one  of  America's  most  important  arsenals,  fur- 
nishing naval  and  military  shells,  heavy  artillery, 
shrapnel  casing,  benzol,  military  acids,  fabricated 
boats,  submarine  parts,  naval  and  aircraft  oils  and 
fuel,  and  other  ordnance  equipment.  Further  men- 
tion of  this  district  and  the  cities  of  Hammond, 
Whiting  and  Gary  will  appear  hereafter. 

The  Calumet  district  in  Indiana  is  at  the  greatest 
railroad  center  of  the  world.  It  contains  more  than 
four  hundred  factories.  It  is  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  at  the  end  of  the  deep  water  navigation  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  combined  population  of  the 
great  and  growing  cities  of  Hammond,  East  Chi- 
cago, Whiting  and  Gary  now  exceeds  two  hundred 
thousand  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
thousand  a  year. 
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CHAPTER  VIII  ^  ^^^ 

TN  many  counties  of  Indiana  there  are  public  and 
-■•  private  libraries  in  which  will  be  found  histories 
of  their  organization,  development,  resources  and 
other  pertinent  matters,  including  biographical  and 
character  sketches  of  their  prominent  citizens.  It 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  do  more 
than  select  a  few  counties  for  mention  of  some  of 
their  prominent  citizens  whose,  activities  in  public 
affairs  and  in  commercial,  financial  and  industrial 
enterprises  have  made  much  more  than  provincial 
historj%  and  have  in  fact  contributed  greatly  to  the 
material  interests  and  wealth  of  the  State  at  large. 

The  county  of  Lake  is  deserving  of  mention  be- 
cause of  its  marvelous  growth  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  volume.  It  was  created  by  an  act 
of  the  Indiana  legislature  in  1837  when  its  popula- 
tion was  mainly  of  small  tribes  of  Indians  and  a 
few  white  settlers,  all  of  the  real  Xorth  American 
type,  and  greatly  in  contrast  with  the  present  popu- 
lation that  embraces  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  county  then  comprised  508  sections  of  land 
and  of  these  less  than  one  thousand  acres  were  con- 
sidered tillable. 

The  Calumet  and  Kankakee  marshes  were  then 
estimated  to  cover  about  one  hundred  thousand 
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acres  then  not  deemed  susceptible  of  reclamation, 
and  thousands  of  acres  contiguous  and  adjacent  to 
Lake  Michigan  were  composed  of  sand  dunes, 
sloughs  and  swamps. 

The  Ohio  River  that  washes  the  southern  borders 
of  the  State,  the  Wabash  that  courses  it  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest  corners,  and  the  pro- 
jected, and  long  since  abandoned,  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal  were  then  the  only  transport  waterways 
within  the  visions  of  navigators  to  serve  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  State,  but  their  visions  in 
later  years  extended  to  Lake  Michigan  and  brought 
about  the  location  of  a  harbor  at  Michigan  City. 
That  the  shores  of  Lake  INIichigan  that  border  Lake 
County  on  the  north  would  afford  great  harbors  for 
ocean  voyage  vessels  from  many  parts  of  the  world 
was  not  a  realization  until  very  recent  years,  and 
only  became  manifest  through  the  courage  and 
confidence  of  the  far-seeing  men  hereinafter  men- 
tioned. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  their  work  that  made 
what  is  known  as  the  Calumet  district  the  marvel 
of  the  world  in  manufacturing,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities,  a  brief  statement  of  its  early 
judicial  history  will  be  set  forth. 

Lake  County  was  created  by  a  division  of  the 
territory  that  originally  belonged  to  Porter  Comity, 
and  by  the  legislative  enactment  providing  for  its 
organization  the  territory  comprising  it  became  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges,  powers  and  jurisdictions 
which  belong  to  other  separate  and  independent 
counties  of  the  State.     At  that  time,  under  the 
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State's  Constitution  of  1816,  Circuit  Courts  and 
Probate  Courts  were  the  judicial  tribunals,  each 
county  being  entitled  to  a  Probate  Court  composed 
of  one  presiding  judge  and  two  associates.  Its 
Circuit  Court  was  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Judicial 
Circuit,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Fulton,  Mar- 
shall, Kosciusko,  Elkhart,  St.  Joseph,  LaPorte, 
Porter  and  Lake.  Judge  Samuel  C.  Sample,  of 
South  Bend,  held  its  first  term  of  court,  serving 
from  1837  until  1843,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
a  seat  in  Congress  and  was  succeeded  on  the  bench 
by  John  B.  Niles,  of  LaPorte,  who  became  one  of 
the  prominent  members  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention that  framed  the  Constitution  of  1851  and 
later  served  as  a  State  senator  and  was  for  many 
years  the  leading  lawyer  of  Northern  Indiana. 

The  Constitution  of  1851  provided  for  two  courts 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  one  the  Circuit 
Court,  the  other  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Their 
jurisdictions  were  concurrent  in  most  cases  and 
their  districts  covered  the  same  territory.  Thomas 
Stanfield,  of  South  Bend,  was  the  first  judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  to  serve  in  Lake  County  under 
the  new  system.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
was  abolished  by  the  legislature  of  1873. 

Andrew  L.  Osborn,  of  LaPorte,  served  as  cir- 
cuit judge  from  1857  to  1870,  and  in  1873  was 
appointed  supreme  judge  for  the  new  Fifth 
Supreme  Court  District  by  Governor  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks. 

The  State  was  redistricted  for  judicial  pur- 
poses in  1873  and  the  counties  of  Lake,  Porter 
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and  Starke  were  made  to  constitute  the  Thirty-first 
Judicial  Circuit  and  Hiram  A.  Gillette,  of  Val- 
paraiso, was  its  first  judge  and  was  succeeded  in 
November,  1879,  by  Elisha  C.  Field,  the  first  cir- 
cuit judge  of  Lake  County,  who  served  until  1889 
when  he  was  appointed  as  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Monon  Railroad,  and  was  for  a  short  time  its 
president,  and  resigned  that  position  and  caused 
the  appointment  of  Harry  R.  Kurrie,  a  native  of 
Orange  County,  as  president  in  his  stead.  Kurrie 
had  been  his  able  general  solicitor  of  the  company 
while  he  was  general  counsel. 

Judge  Field  was  born  at  Valparaiso  in  1843, 
received  his  education  at  the  old  Valparaiso  College, 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  1865 
graduated,  and  then  located  at  Crown  Point;  was 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  legislature  in  1877.  The 
position  of  general  attorney  of  the  ISIonon  Railroad 
was  given  him  through  the  influence  of  Judge 
Walter  Q.  Grcsham,  who  had  taken  an  interest  in 
him  from  a  favorable  impression  that  he  made  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  an  important  case  in  the  Federal 
Court.  They  became  intimate,  personal  friends  and 
so  remained,  and  so  grateful  was  Judge  Field  to 
Judge  Gresham  that  when  the  latter  became  a  can- 
didate for  President  before  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1888  Judge  Field,  who  was  a 
delegate  from  the  Tenth  Indiana  District,  refused 
to  follow  the  instructions  from  the  State  convention 
for  Harrison  and  voted  for  Gresham,  as  did  the 
other  delegate  from  the  tenth  district,  insisting  that 
the  State  convention  had  no  power  to  instruct  them 
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or  their  constituents,  who  preferred  the  nomination 
of  Gresham  over  Harrison.  - 

David  Turner  was  an  early  judge  of  the  Probate 
Court  of  Lake  County,  serving  in  that  capacity 
from  1849  to  18.33  and  later  served  as  both  a  repre- 
sentative and  senator  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State,  was  a  well-educated  man  and  the  father 
of  A.  Murray  Turner,  now  and  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Hammond,  and  prominently  identified 
with  its  many  business  enterprises,  and  a  liberal 
contributor  to  its  great  progress.  In  his  younger 
days  he  was  sheriff  of  Lake  County  for  two  terms, 
but  never  became  identified  with  the  office-seeking 
class.  Is  now  the  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  Hammond,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  one  of  the  strongest  financial  institutions 
of  Northern  Indiana.  He  has  been  for  years  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Commercial  clubs  and 
other  civic  organizations,  and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  State. 

Thomas  Hammond,  the  subject  of  this  brief 
memorial  sketch,  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been 
the  originator  of  business  enterprises  at  the  now 
great  industrial  and  commercial  city  of  Hammond, 
probably  named  in  his  honor. 

He  was  born  in  Fitchburg,  IMassachusetts,  in 
1843,  where  he  attended  the  common  schools  and 
worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  then  moved  to  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  engaged  in  the  packing  business 
until  attracted  to  what  was  then  but  little  more 
than  a  railroad  junction,  where  Hammond  now 
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shows  up  so  well  on  the  map,  and  seeing  its 
favorable  location  for  the  packing  house  business 
and  foreseeing  its  future  greatness  in  manufac- 
turing enterprises  of  all  kinds,  estabHshed  there 
a  great  packing  plant  called  the  Hammond  Pack- 
ing Company  that  continued  in  business  many 
years. 

He  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in  1888  and 
twice  re-elected  as  a  Democrat,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  last  term  as  mayor  in  1892  was  nominated 
by  his  party  and  elected  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
served  from  INIarch  3,  1893,  to  March  3,  1895;  died 
at  Hammond  September  21,  1909. 

Johannes  Kopelke,  an  able  lawyer  of  the  State 
and  well  known  in  the  northern  part  of  it,  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1854  and  there  received  an  educa- 
tion much  like  that  afforded  by  ordinary  American 
colleges  of  early  days.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1871,  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of  the 
English  language,  then  taught  school  for  two  years, 
and  then  took  up  the  study  of  law,  graduating  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1876  and  soon  there- 
after began  the  practice  at  Crown  Point,  the  county 
seat,  where  the  law  business  was  then  transacted. 
He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1890  as  a 
Democrat,  and  served  in  the  sessions  of  1891  and 
1893.  In  1911  the  legislature  of  the  State  passed 
an  act  providing  for  two  divisions  of  a  superior 
court  at  Hammond,  and  the  governor  appointed 
Johannes  as  judge  of  one  of  these  divisions,  who 
held  the  place  until  1914,  when  he  was  retired  by 
the  Republican  voters  of  the  county,  as  was  Judge 
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Lawrence  Becker,  former  mayor  of  Hammond, 
who  had  also  been  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  increasing  business  in  the  courts  made  it 
necessary  that  a  Superior  Court  should  be  estab- 
lished at  Gary.  Charles  E.  Greenwald,  who  suc- 
ceeded Judge  Kopelke,  is  now  the  judge  of  the 
court  at  Gary.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1876, 
and  in  his  childhood  his  parents  brought  him  to 
Whiting  where  he  received  a  good  school  educa- 
tion, attended  and  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  twice 
elected  and  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
district  then  composed  of  the  counties  of  Lake  and 
Porter.  He  is  highly  regarded  as  a  judge  and  per- 
haps no  man  in  the  State  possesses  the  qualifica- 
tions he  has  for  administering  justice  in  a  com- 
munity composed  of  so  many  different  classes  of 
people.  He  is  not  only  learned  in  the  law  but  is 
an  accomplished  linguist,  speaking  half  a  dozen  or 
more  languages,  including  several  Slav  dialects.  In 
cases  tried  by  the  court  he  needs  no  interpreters  and 
it  is  said  that  but  few  jury  trials  are  called  for 
in  his  court. 

In  1884  Judge  Kopelke  was  presidential  elector 
for  the  tenth  district  and  as  such  voted  for  Cleve- 
land and  Hendricks,  and  in  1898  was  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  judge  of  the  Appellate  Court 
of  the  State. 

Julian  W.  Youche  located  in  Crown  Point  for 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  1872.  He  had  been  raised 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  received  a  high  school  and 
college  education  and  graduated  in  law  at  IVIichi- 
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gan  University.  Before  taking  up  the  practice  he 
had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Crown  Point  schools.  He 
was  elected  and  served  as  prosecuting  attornej^; 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1882  and  served 
in  the  sessions  of  1883  and  1885;  was  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  legislative  assembly; 
was  both  an  industrious  lawyer  and  great  student; 
was  for  a  time  a  trustee  of  the  State  University. 
He  died  in  1901. 

Lawrence  Becker  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Ger- 
many, attended  the  German  public  schools  until 
1879,  when  his  parents,  in  his  tenth  year,  brought 
him  to  America  and  settled  at  Hammond,  Indiana, 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools  until  1883, 
when  the  family  moved  to  Montana  where  he 
worked  on  ranches  and  in  other  hues  of  industry 
until  1892,  when  he  returned  to  Indiana  and  en- 
tered Valparaiso  University  and  prepared  for  en- 
tering the  law  practice,  graduating  from  the  law 
department  of  that  institution  in  1896,  and  then 
opened  an  office  and  began  the  practice  at  Ham- 
mond and  continued  in  it  until  elected  mayor  of 
Hammond  in  1904,  and  afterwards  was  again  twice 
elected  mayor,  in  1905  and  1909. 

In  March,  1911,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Hammond  Superior  Court  by  Governor  Thomas 
U.  Marshall,  and  while  serving  in  that  capacity 
was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  but 
was  unable  to  overcome  the  large  Republican 
majority  in  the  county,  though  the  plurality  against 
him    was   very   small.     In    March,    1915,   he   was 
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appointed  Solicitor  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
by  President  Wilson. 

Has  for  many  years  been  recognized  as  a  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  Northern  Indiana.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Hammond  Public  Library.  He  is 
well  known  as  a  student  of  municipal  government 
and  political  science  and  has  drafted  many  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  State  legislature  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  municipal  corporations,  and  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  civic  and 
industrial  affairs  of  Northern  Indiana,  and  is  a 
prominent  member  of  benevolent  orders,  among 
them  the  F.  and  A.  Masons. 

Armanas  F.  Knotts,  a  product  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  reared  in  Pulaski  County.  After  receiving 
his  common  school  and  legal  education  located  at 
Hammond  in  1887  and  engaged  in  the  law  prac- 
tice and  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in  1902,  fol- 
lowing his  service  as  a  Republican  member  of  the 
Indiana  legislature  at  the  session  of  1899,  where 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  was  a  recognized  leader  as  a  legislator. 

In  the  year  1906  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany decided  to  extend  its  manufacturing  opera- 
tions in  the  Calumet  district  in  Indiana,  and  em- 
ployed Knotts  to  make  the  purchases  of  the  rights, 
easements  and  property  it  desired  to  acquire,  which 
included  a  frontage  of  seven  miles  on  Lake  ^Nlichi- 
gan  and  adjacent  lands,  approximating  five  thou- 
sand acres. 

He  ascertained  the  property  ownerships  and  so 
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cautiously  conducted  his  negotiations  that  he  closed 
the  deals  and  paid  for  the  property,  about  ten  mil- 
lion dollars,  in  cash,  before  it  became  known  for 
what  purpose  he  made  the  purchases. 

It  was  not  at  the  time  in  contemplation  by  the 
steel  company  to  found  any  town  or  city,  but  to 
use  the  property  for  railroad  tracks  and  terminals 
and  for  the  location  of  manufacturing  plants  alone. 
Knotts  urged  the  building  of  a  city  as  an  appro- 
priate incident  to  the  manufacturing  enterprises. 
Judge  Gary,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  steel  company,  at  first  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion, basing  his  opposition  upon  the  failure  of  the 
experiment  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
in  the  creation  of  the  city  it  had  built  to  provide 
homes  for  its  employes  near  their  work. 

That  company,  about  the  year  1881,  laid  out 
the  town  of  Pullman  and  on  grounds  adjoining  its 
manufacturing  works  constructed  water  works,  gas 
works,  and  other  utilities  such  as  are  required  for 
city  dwellers  and  constructed  great  blocks  of 
buildings  for  residence  purposes  equipped  with  all 
conveniences  for  living,  surrounding  them  with 
beautiful  lawns,  flowers,  fountains,  and  other  orna- 
mental attractions.  It  exercised  the  pohce  and 
other  powers  of  municipal  corporations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  occupants  of  its  many  mansions,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  employees  of  the  Pullman 
company,  and  it  was  believed  they  would  be  con- 
tented and  happy  in  such  homes,  but  it  developed 
a  few  years  later  that  this  contentment  and  happi- 
ness had  to  be  purchased  at  an  excessive  price  by 
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the  occupants  of  these  palaces  in  which  they  were 
only  tenants  and  subjected  to  ail  the  ills  that  usually 
follow  from  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  car  company  not  only  charged  high  rentals 
for  these  homes  and  their  conveniences,  but  required 
the  occupants  to  purchase  their  food  at  the  com- 
pany's markets  and  it  deducted  all  the  charges  each 
payday  from  the  wage-earner's  pay  check,  leaving 
them  but  little  if  anything  of  their  earnings.  These 
conditions  in  a  few  years  culminated  in  the  great 
Pullman  car  strike  of  1894  that  was  joined  in  by 
sympathetic  strikes  of  laborers  in  all  other  labor 
departments  of  the  railroad  service,  and  continued 
until  suppressed  by  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  called  out  by  the  order  of  President 
Cleveland,  and  soon  afterwards  the  sovereign  State 
of  Illinois,  in  quo  warranto  proceedings,  deprived 
the  Pullman  company  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  acting  as  a  municipality,  and  its  magnificent 
mansions  that  fronted  the  Illinois  Central  llailroad 
and  were  the  show  places  so  greatly  admired  stood 
uninhabited  and  as  so  many  tombs. 

Knotts  was  so  familiar  with  all  of  these  condi- 
tions and  so  well  supplied  with  facts  about  working 
people,  their  ways  of  living,  and  their  desires  for 
home  ownership  that  makes  patriotism,  that  he  was 
able  to  convince  Judge  Gary  and  other  officials  and 
managers  of  the  steel  company  that  if  they  would 
follow  his  plans  in  building  a  city  and  leave  it  to 
the  people  to  run  it  they  need  have  no  fears  of 
the  Pullman  experience,  and  they  assented  to  his 
plans  and  the  great  head  of  the  great  steel  com- 
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pany  was  honored  by  its  being  named  Gary,  orig- 
inally incorporated  as  a  town  under  the  control  of 
a  board  of  trustees  until  it  gained  the  necessary 
population  to  become  incorporated  as  a  city. 

Knotts  was  the  possessor  of  engineering  skill 
and  artistic  tastes  as  well  as  legal  talent  and  selected 
sites  for  parks,  locations  for  residences  separated 
from  the  manufacturing  plants,  laid  out  streets, 
sewers,  sidewalks,  planted  shade  trees  and  selected 
ornaments  for  the  citj"  to  be.  Among  his  designs 
was  a  deep  tunnel  that  brings  water  by  gravity  to 
the  center  of  the  city  where  it  is  distributed.  All 
pipes  and  conduits  are  located  in  the  alleys  and 
nothing  under  the  streets  so  that  they  never  need 
be  torn  up.  In  short,  the  city  he  planned  was  dif- 
ferent from  any  other,  but  more  durable  and  beau- 
tiful than  cities  generally  are  in  their  infancy,  and 
it  has  maintained  all  the  magnificence  and  splendor 
that  he  designed  for  it.  Its  population  grew  so 
rapidly  that  it  now,  according  to  the  census  of 
1920,  contains  55,378. 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  a  man  of  great  attain- 
ments, well  known  among  men  of  large  affairs 
throughout  the  world  and  an  authority  on  world 
problems,  had  the  keen  foresight  to  discover  the 
great  advantages  that  would  come  to  the  giant  steel 
corporation,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  by  acquiring 
the  location  that  Indiana  afforded,  midway  between 
the  vast  ore  beds  of  the  Su])erior  region  readied 
by  water,  and  the  great  coal  fields  of  the  east  and 
south  by  rail.  At  this  place  steel  can  be  made 
•38  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  Duluth  and  25  per  cent 
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cheaper  than  in  Pittsburgh,  as  he  once  pointed  out 
in  a  public  address. 

The  output  of  the  Gary  steel  mills  has  broken 
all  production  and  cost  records  since  the  world 
began,  and  the  producing  capacity  of  its  mills  have 
kept  pace  in  progress  with  the  growth  and  increase 
of  the  city  that  is  now  so  well  known  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Gary  steel  plant,  which  is  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  was  built  under  the  supervision  of  its 
present  general  superintendent,  WiUiaiii  P.  Glea- 
son,  one  of  the  foremost  steel  men  in  the  country. 

Col.  Walter  J.  Riley,  banker  and  manufac- 
turer of  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago in  1875,  the  son  of  the  late  Lyman  and 
Cathryn  Riley.  After  attending  scliool  in  Chi- 
cago young  Riley  finished  his  education  at  the  De 
La  Salle  Institute.  In  early  manhood  he  went  to 
Colorado  and  engaged  in  business.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  the  Chicago  district  and  was  employed 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  He  next  went 
to  Wyoming  and  entered  the  mercantile  business. 
Returning  from  the  West  he  came  to  Indiana  Plar- 
bor,  a  new  settlement  in  the  north  part  of  East 
Chicago,  in  1904,  and  began  his  career  as  a  real 
estate  salesman.  It  was  while  at  Indiana  Harbor 
that  Mr.  Riley  began  the  study  of  law  at  night, 
was  graduated  from  the  Kent  College  of  Law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Indiana.  In  addition 
to  his  real  estate  and  law  business  he  displayed  a 
talent  for  banking,  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
late  C.  W.  Hotchkiss,  a  railway  executive,  who  had 
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much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  city  of 
East  Chicago.  Mr.  Riley  became  associated  with 
Mr.  Ilotehkiss  in  the  banking  business. 

In  1909  ]Mr.  Riley  became  vice-president  of  the 
newly  founded  First  Calumet  Trust  and  Savings 
Rank.  In  191-i  he  established  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  First  State  Trust  and  Savings  Rank 
of  Indiana  Harbor.  In  1916  he  also  became  presi-. 
dent  of  the  First  Calumet  Trust  and  Savings  Rank, 
and  in  1918  acquired  control  of  and  became  presi- 
dent of  two  more  banks  in  East  Chicago,  the  First 
National  and  the  First  Trust  and  Savings  Ranks. 
In  1921  the  First  State  Trust  and  Savings  Rank 
was  nationalized,  becoming  the  United  States 
National  Rank. 

In  1917  ^Mr.  Riley  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Goodrich  to  be  a  colonel  in  the  Indiana  National 
Guard  and  a  member  of  the  governor's  staff. 

Colonel  Riley  is  also  president  of  the  O.  F.  Jor- 
dan Company,  a  manufacturing  concern,  and  is 
identified    with    a    number    of    other    real    estate 
and  industrial  enterprises.     He  is  a  director  of 
the  Chicago  Trust  Company  and  of  the  Chicago, 
Indianapolis    and    Louisville    Railroad    Company 
(Monon  Route).     In  a  civic  way  Colonel  Riley 
has  served  as  judge  of  the  City  Court  of  East 
Chicago,  president  of  the  Roard  of  Pubhc  Works, 
and  is  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Harbor  Commis- 
sion, which  was  named  by  the  States  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  and  by  the  United  States  to  investigate 
the  port  facilities  in  the  Chicago  and  Northern 
Indiana  district. 
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Thomas  F.  Knotts.  Prior  to  the  year  1906  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Gary  was 
the  uninhabited  space  of  sand  barrens  and  patches 
of  scrubby  oaks.  Considered  valueless  for  any  pur- 
pose until  the  far-seeing  Elbert  H.  Gary  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  lake  that  borders  it  and 
selected  it  as  the  location  for  what  was  to  be 
the  seat  of  industry  of  the  great  steel  corporation, 
when  he  engaged  Armanas  F.  Knotts  to  pur- 
chase it. 

Thomas  F.  Knotts,  to  acquire  a  status  as  a  resi- 
dent of  that  territory,  resigned  his  position  as  a 
police  commissioner  at  Hammond  to  become  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  town  to  be  located  there  as 
the  governing  municipality  until  it  could  grow  to 
a  population  to  become  a  city,  which  it  did  within 
three  j^ears,  when  it  had  a  population  of  nearh^  ten 
thousand,  and  he  became  its  first  mayor  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  until  1915. 

He  was  born  in  Highland  County,  Ohio,  and 
came  with  his  parents  to  Indiana  in  1866.  His 
parents  resided  on  a  farm  near  ]Medar\^'ille  in 
Pulaski  County,  where  he  grew  up  and  attended 
the  public  schools  and  tiien  taught  school  in  Indiana 
for  eight'  terms  and  then  went  to  Xorth  Dakota 
territory  and  for  four  years  was  a  superintendent 
of  Indian  schools  and  high  schools.  Returning  to 
Indiana  in  1879  he  entered  Valparaiso  University, 
completing  his  courses  in  commercial  teaching  and 
scientific  education  in  1884. 

In  1891  he  became  identified  with  Lake  County 
by  taking  up  his  residence  in  Hammond,  where  he 
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remuined  until  the  town,  now  the  city,  of  Gary 
was  formed. 

He  was  not  only  identified  with  the  growth  and 
enterprises  of  that  city  and  one  of  the  greatest 
contributors  to  its  prosperity,  but  also  became  con- 
spicuous as  a  Democratic  leader  in  Northern 
Indiana,  differing  politically  with  his  brother 
Armanas.     His  death  occurred  in  1921. 

Gen.  William  G.  Haan  of  the  United  States 
Army,  now  retired,  was  a  Lake  County  boy,  a 
graduate  from  the  Crown  Point  High  School  and 
from  the  National  :Miliary  Academy  at  West  Point, 
became  prominent  in  the  World  War  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  33d  Division  of  National  Guard 
troops  and  during  the  final  days  of  the  war  was  one 
of  the  six  corps  commanders  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces.  JMore  of  his  record  appears 
in  the  pages  devoted  to  the  World  War. 

Roswell  O.  Johnson  was  elected  mayor  of  Gary 
on  a  non-partisan  ticket  in  1913  and  has  since  been 
twice  elected  to  that  office.  In  1916  he  made  a 
vigorous  campaign  and  creditable  race  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  governor  of  Indiana.  Has 
been  prominent  and  influential  in  Republican 
politics  of  the  State  since  1896.  He  is  a  native  of 
Adams  County,  Indiana,  where  he  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  read  law  at  Decatur. 
Graduated  from  the  Indianapolis  Law  School  and 
located  in  Gary  in  1910. 

Walter  Blakesley  Conkey  was  the  founder  of 
the  largest  printing  and  book  binding  establish- 
•iient   in   America  and   located   it   at   Hammond. 
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Indiana,  in  1898.  He  was  the  son  of  Willard  and 
Emma  Tobey  Conkey.  His  great  grandfather, 
Silas  Conkey,  was  a  lifer  in  Colonel  Woodbridge's 
Massachusetts  Regiment  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  ,      .     -^"^  ■■■''-   ■■■  ■     -■,   ■-■ 

He  attended  school  in  Philadelphia  after  leaving 
his  birthplace  at  Sterling,  Canada,  and  in  1872  went 
to  Chicago  where  he  learned  the  printers'  trade. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  established  his 
own  publishing  business  in  West  Monroe  street, 
Chicago,  and  later  moved  to  South  Dearborn 
street  where  he  occupied  two  eight-story  buildings 
and  had  more  than  1500  employes.  The  organiza- 
tion and  operations  of  printers'  unions  resulted  in 
a  long  contest  with  him  because  of  his  advocacy 
of  the  "open  shop"  and  for  many  years  he  carried 
on  the  fight  with  labor  unions  and  advertised  exten- 
sively the  fact  that  his  printing  place  was  non-union, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  disarm  his  antagonists 
and  free  himself  from  their  domination,  determined 
to  make  his  working  plants  at  Hammond  ideal  in 
respect  to  living  and  working  conditions,  and  to 
that  end  acquired  a  tract  of  forty  acres  of  land  at 
the  southeastern  boundary  of  that  city,  utilizing 
twelve  acres  of  it  for  the  location  of  his  buildings 
and  making  a  beautiful  park  and  playgrounds  for 
his  employes  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  tract. 

His  buildings  were  constructed  of  brick,  steel 
and  glass  with  concrete  floors,  on  a  plan  that  made 
them  perfect  in  details  in  respect  to  light,  sanita- 
tion and  pure  air,  and  so  as  to  afford  an  abundance 
of  room  and  the  best  apphanccs  for  the  use  of 
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employes  in  carrying  on  their  work.  They  cover 
an  area  of  000,000  square  feet  filled  with  the  latest 
and  best  machinery  of  every  kind  known  in  the 
art  of  printing  and  book  binding.  Every  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  homes  at  low  prices  near  the 
working  place  has  been  giv^en  employes  and  a 
number  of  them  own  their  own  homes  and  their 
wants  and  interests  are  provided  for  by  a  Welfare 
Department  that  the  W.  B.  Conkey  Company 
established  and  maintains.  Nearly  every  foreman 
as  well  as  executives  of  the  company  have  learned 
their  trade  with  it  and  are  stockholders  in  it. 

But  all  of  these  acts  did  not  satisfy  the  demands 
of  labor  unions,  and  in  1908  the  plants  were 
unionized.  A  street  car  hne  runs  from  these  plants 
directly  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  passing  through 
the  marvelous  industrial  districts  of  East  Chicago, 
Indiana  Harbor  and  Whiting  on  the  right,  and 
Pullman,  West  Pullman  and  Kensington  on  the 
left,  through  South  Chicago  and  the  great  resi- 
dential portion  of  the  south  side  of  Chicago  to 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  fourteen  trunk  line 
railroads  passing  through  Hammond  give  it  the 
greatest  possible  rail  shipping  facilities  and  besides 
tlie  nearby  harbors  are  conveniently  reached  for 
water  transportation. 

The  location  of  the  Conkey  plants  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  hundreds  of  others  now  turning  out 
inanufactiu-cd  products  in  that  city,  and  the  name 
of  AN'alter  Blakesley  Conkey  is  highly  honored  as 
the  one  that  stimulated  its  quick  and  substantial 
growth.     A   short   time   before   his   death,   which 
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occurred  in  February,  1923,  he  published  a  book 
of  his  own  authorship,  entitled:  "What  a  Business 
Man  Should  Know  About  Printing  and  Book 
Making."  This  book,  based  on  his  long  years  of 
experience  abounds  in  instructive  suggestions  upon 
every  phase  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals  and 
its  author  declared  that:  '"If  there  is  an  inanimate 
object  that  possesses  a  living  soul,  it  is  a  book; 
and  my  thought  was  that  the  birth  of  this  book 
into  life  should  be  under  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  surroundings  and  this  motive  was  the 
basis  of  our  action  in  building  our  plant." 
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CHAPTER  IX 

TO  William  Henry  Harrison,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  is  the  sovereign  State  of  Indiana 
indebted  for  the  transfer  of  three  million  acres  of 
its  fertile  soil  to  ^eVinerican  ownership  under  a  treaty 
that  he  negotiated  with  Indian  tribes  in  1811. 

To  quiet  the  title  to  it  he  fought  and  won  the 
victory  in  battle  over  the  Indian  chief  Tecumseh 
and  his  warriors  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe 
River  in  1812,  an  event  that  made  him  a  hero  of 
the  war  and  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1840. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  his  grandson,  became  Presi- 
dent forty-eight  years  later.  Indiana  cast  a 
majority  of  its  popular  votes  for  Wilham  Henry 
Harrison  over  Martin  Van  Buren  in  1836  and 
again  in  1840  and  for  his  grandson  over  Cleveland 
in  1888.  It  ^vas  not  the  fact  of  the  relationship  to 
distinguished  ancestors  that  enabled  General  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  to  contribute  the  great  part  he 
did  in  historic  annals. 

He  made  his  own  way  in  the  world  without  the 
aid  of  ancestral  inheritance  except  in  so  far  as  he 
was  supplied  with  its  blood  in  his  veins. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  from  Miami  Uni- 
versity in  Ohio,  the  state  of  his  birth,  he  engaged 
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in  the  law  practice  at  Indianapolis  and  was  long 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
lawyers  of  the  State.  He  became  official  reporter 
of  the  Supreme  Court  by  election  of  the  people 
in  1860.  That  office  was  one  to  which  young  law- 
yers aspired  with  a  view  of  furthering  their  legal 
education,  and  was  sought  and  well  filled  by  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  as  it  has  been  by  other  able  lawyers, 
such  as  Albert  G.  Porter,  Gordon  Tanner,  Michael 
C.  Kerr,  James  B.  Black,  Francis  M.  Dice,  John 
W.  Kern,  John  Q.  Griffiths,  Augustus  N.  Martin, 
and  many  others.  When  the  war  for  the  Union 
was  declared  General  Harrison  gave  up  that  office 
to  become  a  soldier.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
enlist  and  asked  others  to  follow  where  danger  was 
and  never  flinched  in  facing  it. 

There  was  perhaps  no  man  in  either  public  or 
private  life  in  Indiana  who  had  more  loyal  friends 
than  did  he.  Their  fondness  for  him  grew  out  of 
their  personal  contact  with  him.  The  soldiers  of 
his  70th  Indiana  Regiment  that  he  commanded  as 
colonel  until  his  promotion  as  brigadier-general 
almost  worshipped  him,  while  others  who  did  not 
enjoy  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  some- 
times misconstrued  the  elements  of  modesty  and 
dignity  in  his  character  and  thought  him  austere 
and  aristocratic.  Dignity  was  once  defined  as  a 
peculiar  carriage  of  the  body  to  conceal  the  defects 
of  the  mind,  but  that  definition  had  no  application 
to  General  Harrison.  He  was  neither  a  poser  nor 
given  to  effusiveness  in  his  greetings  of  others,  but 
his  seeming  reservedncss  of  manner  was  a  cause 
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for  his  failure  to  attract  the  popular  support  that 
he  deserved  when  he  sought  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  governor  in  1876.  He  was  defeated  in 
the  convention  by  Godlove  S.  Orth,  who  possessed 
directly  opposite  traits  of  character,  as  he  had  been 
by  Gen.  Thomas  jNI.  BroAvne  in  1872.  In  the  cam- 
paign that  followed  in  1876  Orth  withdrew  from 
the  race,  leaving  his  place  to  be  filled  by  the  Repub- 
lican State  Central  Committee  and  Harrison  was 
the  selection  to  meet  defeat  at  the  polls  by  "Blue 
Jeans"  Williams,  the  Democratic  nominee.  His 
defeat  did  not  weaken  him  in  the  estimation  of 
his  friends,  who  demanded  that  he  be  made  United 
States  Senator  and  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature 
in  1881.  His  creditable  service  as  a  senator  soon 
drew  to  him  a  following  in  that  body  that  declared 
for  him  for  President,  and  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1888  and 
elected.  His  term  as  senator  expired  in  1887  and 
he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election.  The  legislature 
of  that  session  was  composed  of  74  Republicans  and 
76  Democrats,  and  on  joint  ballot  he  received  the 
74  Republican  votes  vrhilc  David  Turpie  received 
the  76  Democratic  votes  and  was  elected  and  again 
elected  by  the  legislature  of  1893. 

The  campaigTi  of  1888  was  conducted  with  vigor 
and  determination  by  both  parties,  but  had  none  of 
the  scandalous  features  of  that  of  1884. 

The  death  of  Hendricks  in  188.5  had  deprived  the 
Democrats  of  his  persuasive  influence.  iNIcDonald 
and  Gray  were  not  in  agreement  as  to  which  of 
them  should  succeed  him  in  leadership.    ^McDonald 
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was  a  personal  friend  of  Harrison  and  did  not  be- 
come active  in  the  campaign  against  him  and  Gray 
had  hoped  to  become  senator  and  faihng  in  that 
because  of  Tiirpie's  election  then  hoped  to  be  nom- 
inated for  vice-president  when  the  honor  went  to 
Judge  Thurman,  and  he  did  not  become  an  en- 
thusiast in  opposing  Harrison.  Cleveland  was  not 
greatly  admired  by  the  friends  of  Hendricks,  who 
complained  because  he  had  been  ignored  in  the 
administration.  Cleveland  did  not  show^  his  memory 
the  respect  of  attendance  at  his  funeral.  He  had 
made  many  enemies  of  former  Union  soldiers  by 
going  fishing  on  Decoration  Day,  by  vetoing  pen- 
sion legislation  and  by  directing  his  Secretary  of 
War  to  return  Confederate  flags  that  had  been 
captured  as  trophies  of  war  to  the  Confederate 
States  or  to  the  Confederate  regiments  from  which 
they  had  been  taken,  and  besides  no  specific  act  had 
been  accomphshed  during  his  administration  that 
could  be  pointed  to  with  pride. 

These  facts  all  inured  to  the  advantage  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  who  also  got  the  benefit  of  State 
pride  in  having  one  of  its  own  citizens  as  a  con- 
testant for  the  presidency.  His  failure  to  succeed 
himself  as  President  can  be  accounted  for  in  some 
measure  because  of  the  consequences  resulting  from 
the  usage  in  party  politics  that  in  eft'ect  takes  from 
the  President  the  right  of  making  his  own  selection 
for  Secretary  of  State  and  requires  him  to  accept 
as  his  chief  advisor  a  rival  for  the  presidency,  as 
was  the  case  when  Seward  was  made  Lincoln's 
secretary,  when  Blaine  was  made  secretary  in  the 
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cabinets  of  both  Garfield  and  Harrison  and  when 
Bryan  was  made  Secretary  of  State  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  Wilson. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  Republican 
National  Convention  to  be  held  in  1892,  Harrison's 
choice  for  the  nomination  was  regarded  as  a  cer- 
tainty by  the  people  generally,  but  Blaine  coveted 
the  honor  and  when  the  convention  was  assembling 
at  Minneapolis  resigned  from  the  cabinet  in  a  spite- 
ful mood  and  many  of  his  sulking  friends  became 
supporters  of  Cleveland  for  the  second  term  or 
refused  to  vote. 

So  far  as  Harrison's  executive  acts  formed  the 
records  of  his  administration,  they  were  without 
fault  and  met  with  public  approval,  but  the  con- 
gress that  had  been  elected  with  him  brought  about 
great  complaints  because  of  the  enactment  of  the 
tariff  law  that  William  INIcKinley  was  the  author 
of.  It  imposed  very  high  tariff  rates  and  so  in- 
creased the  cost  of  living  that  it  was  repudiated 
by  the  people  at  the  Congressional  election  of  1890, 
when  the  political  majority  was  reversed  and  given 
to  the  Democrats,  and  McKinley  was  also  defeated. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  Avhen  the  Republican 
party  gets  in  power  and  increases  tariff  rates  it 
is  usually  defeated  at  the  next  election,  and  when 
the  Democrats  get  in  and  reduces  them  it  meets  the 
same  fate. 

During  the  Harrison  administration  a  number 
of  foreign  troulilcs  arose  that  required  much  diplo- 
matic skill  in  settling  them.  Among  tliose  was  one 
with  the  South  American  Government  of  Chile, 
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growing  out  of  an  insurrection  in  that  republic  in 
the  course  of  which  the  American  minister  to  that 
country  had  opened  his  house  as  a  j^lace  of  refuge 
for  some  of  the  participants  in  the  insurrection  and 
the  people  of  Chile  resented  his  act  and  attacked 
a  party  of  American  seamen  in  the  streets  of 
Valparaiso  for  which  the  American  Government 
immediately  called  the  Chilean  Government  to 
account,  and  war  was  for  a  short  time  threatened 
with  that  country  but  was  averted  by  its  sending 
a  conciliatory  note  to  America  with  an  expression 
of  regret  of  the  occurrences. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  were  also  for  a  time  strained  during  the  Har- 
rison administration  because  a  mol)  in  Xew  Orleans 
broke  into  a  jail  and  killed  a  number  of  Italians 
who  had  been  accused  of  pillaging  the  city.  Italy 
sent  its  protest  to  Washington  against  the  action 
of  the  mob  and  demanded  reparation,  at  the  same 
time  recalling  the  Italian  minister  from  the  United 
States.  The  American  Government  deemed  it 
expedient  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  action 
of  the  mob  and  to  give  something  in  the  way  of 
reparation  to  the  families  of  the  Italians  that  had 
been  killed. 

President  Harrison  appointed  his  law  partner, 
William  Henry  Harrison  JNIiller,  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  On  an  occasion  of 
the  President's  absence  from  Washington  for  a  few 
days,  word  came  to  the  Department  of  .Justice  that 
David  S.  Terry,  a  noted  cliaracter  of  California, 
who  had  killed  a  man  in  a  duel  and  was  known  to 
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be  a  reckless  and  dangerous  citizen,  was  threateninrr 
to  kill  Justice  Field  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  if  he  attempted  to  preside  at  a  term  of 
the  Federal  Court  to  })e  holden  in  the  State.    Attor- 
ney General  JMiller  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was 
his  duty  as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  give  Judge  Field  all  the  protection  possible  and 
he  instructed  the  United  States  Marshal  of  Cali- 
fornia to  provide  a  special  bodyguard  for  that  pur- 
pose.    The  predicted  and  threatened  assault  took 
place   and   the   Deputy   United    States   Marshal, 
specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  Jus- 
tice Field,  killed   Terry,  and  a  Cahfornia  court 
charged  him   with  murder,   but  he  was   released 
under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  Justice  Sa^vj-er 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.    The  case  was 
appealed  to   the   Supreme   Court   of   the   United 
States   and   the   decision   of  Justice   Sawyer   was 
affirmed.     When  the  case  came  up  for  hearing  in 
the    Supreme    Court    Attorney    General    ]\lTller 
appeared  in  person  to  defend  the  action  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  protecting  a  judge  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.    President  HarHson 
at  first  was  inclined  to  fear  that  his  attorney  general 
had  exceeded  his  constitutional  pou-ers,  but  finally 
concluded  he  had  not.     The  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained the  course  of  the  Attorney  General  through- 
out and  the  case  has  often  since  been  cited  to  up- 
hold the  power  of  the  nation  in  the  exercise  of  its 
supreme  authority. 

.    There  were  also  some  complications  and  differ- 
ences over  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea  that 
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were  adjusted  with  England  during  his  adminis- 
tration. Of  greater  importance  than  any  other  of 
the  diplomatic  affairs  was  the  proposed  annexation 
of  Hawaii  and  a  treaty  providing  for  it  was  nego- 
tiated by  him  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  short  time 
before  his  term  expired  but  not  acted  upon,  and 
later,  in  1898,  the  islands  were  annexed  by  joint 
resolution  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  and  of  intervention  to  protect  oppressed 
Cubans  by  Spain  were  agitated  during  his  term,  but 
while  they  were  not  the  subjects  of  any  administra- 
tion action  while  he  was  president,  he  entertained 
positive  opinions  upon  the  subject  to  which  he  gave 
utterance  after  his  term  expired.  One  of  his  inti- 
mate personal  friends,  Mr.  Augustus  Lynch  ]Mason, 
of  Indianapolis,  recalled  an  interview  he  had  with 
him  upon  this  subject  and  is  authority  for  this 
statement; 

"Upon  being  asked  why  he  held  it  was  our  duty 
to  intervene  in  Cuba  and  whether  he  would  also 
consider  it  our  national  duty  to  interfere  with  force 
in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  he  answered:  'Our  duty  toward  Cuba  exists 
because  Cuba  is  our  near  neighbor,  at  our  doorstep. 
If  you  sit  by  your  fireside  and  read  of  a  drunken 
man  assaulting  his  family  in  some  distant  state  you 
are  under  no  duty  to  go  to  their  help,  but  if  word 
be  brouglit  to  you  that  your  next  door  neiglibor  is 
murdering  his  wife  and  children  you  arc  under  the 
strongest  moral  compulsion  to  go  to  the  help  of  the 
defenseless.    America  cannot  police  the  world,  nor 
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is  it  her  duty,  but  she  can  see  that  decency  and 
humanity  exist  at  her  very  doorstep.'  " 

He  was  never  lacking  in  words  of  vigor  in  ex- 
pressing his  views  on  any  subject.  JMany  delega- 
tions that  visited  him  at  his  home  during  the  cam- 
paign in  1888  called  for  an  expression  of  his  views 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  of  pubhc  and  poHtical 
importance  and  the  readiness  and  clearness  of  his 
responses  showed  such  great  care  and  ability  that 
his  pohtical  opponents  could  not  gather  anything 
to  their  advantage  to  comment  upon  or  that  could 
be  given  a  construction  that  would  place  him  in  an 
unfavorable  light  in  the  estimation  of  voters. 

Following  the  close  of  his  administration  he  again 
engaged  in  the  law  practice  at  Indianapolis.  He 
always  showed  great  tact  in  the  management  of  his 
cases  and  in  his  colloquies  with  opposing  counsel. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  an  important  will 
case  at  Richmond  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  attor- 
neys an  attorney  of  the  other  side  criticized  the  fact 
that  an  ex-president  had  been  brought  into  the  trial 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  jury.  His  reply 
was:  "There  is  no  ex-president  here,  but  simply 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  bar  who  intends  to  treat 
his  opponents  with  courtesy  and  respect  and  to 
exact  the  same  treatment  from  them."  General 
Harrison  died  in  1901  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 
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CHAPTER  X 

T^HE  effects  of  the  tariff  law,  of  wliich  the 
•*•  able  and  popular  William  ]McKinley  was  the 
author,  stimulated  the  Democrats  to  begin  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  for  the  election  of  1890.  In 
Indiana  they  nominated  Claude  ]Matthews,  a 
farmer  of  Vermillion  County,  to  head  their  State 
ticket  for  secretary  of  state,  and  for  other  State 
offices  nominated  John  Oscar  Henderson,  of 
Kokomo,  for  auditor  of  state;  Albert  Gall,  of 
Indianapolis,  for  state  treasurer;  Alonzo  Greene 
Smith,  of  North  Vernon,  for  attorney  general; 
Judge  J.  A.  S.  jNIitchell  for  Supreme  Court  judge, 
and  Andrew  iM.  Sweeney  for  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Republican  nominees  were :  Milton  Trussler, 
of  Connersville,  for  secretary  of  state;  Ivan  N. 
Walker,  of  Indianapolis,  for  auditor  of  state; 
George  W.  Pixky  for  state  treasurer;  John  W. 
Lovett  for  attorney  general;  Robert  W.  jNIcBride 
for  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  William  T. 
Xoble  for  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Demo- 
cratic nominees  were  successful  by  majorities 
around  20,000.  The  Democratic  candidates  for 
Congress  were  successful  in  eleven  of  the  congres- 
sional districts  and  the  Republicans  in  two,  so  the 
delegation  stood  as  follows: 
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Democrats:  William  F.  Parrett,  John  L.  Bretz, 
Jason  B.  Brown,  William  S.  Holman,  George  W. 
Cooper,  William  D.  B\Tium,  E.  V.  Brookshire, 
David  H.  Patton,  Augustus  N.  Martin,  Charles 
A.  O.  McClellan  and  Benjamin  F.  Shively. 

RepubHcans:  Henry  U.  Johnson  and  Daniel 
Waugh.  The  Democrats  also  carried  both  branches 
of  the  legislature. 

The  most  important  legislation  of  the  session  that 
followed  was  a  new  tax  law  that  among  other  things 
provided  for  a  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners 
upon  whom  devolved,  as  the  most  important  duty, 
that  of  fixing  assessments  upon  railroads  and  other 
corporations,  and  of  a  general  equalization  of  taxes 
on  other  classes  of  property.  This  law  was  vig- 
orously contested  by  railroad  companies  as  uncon-' 
stitutional,  but  its  validity  was  sustained  by  both 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  still  stands,  as 
amended  in  some  respects,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
law  of  the  State.  At  the  session  of  1891  an  Appel- 
late Court  was  also  created  consisting  of  five  judges 
who  were  appointed  by  the  governor  to  hold  until 
the  next  election. 

The  Democrats  of  Indiana  were  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess in  the  contest  that  was  to  follow  in  1892,  but 
were  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  renomination  of 
Cleveland  for  President.  He  was  in  a  sense  idolized 
by  a  few,  but  the  hostility  to  him  was  intense  and 
pronounced  by  a  great  majority.  The  Cleveland 
faction  were  so  determined  that  they  made  his 
nomination  an  issue  in  the  choice  of  the  convention 
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for  governor  and  proposed  as  their  candidate  John 
G.  ShankHn,  of  Evansville,  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
loyal  and  popular  Democrats  of  the  State,  while 
the  choice  of  his  opponents  was  Claude  Matthews, 
then  secretary  of  state.  As  the  balloting  proceeded 
many  personal  admirers  of  Shanklin  broke  away 
from  their  anti-Cleveland  associates  and  voted  for 
him,  but  ]Matthews  won  the  nomination  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegate  votes. 

His  nomination  was  followed  by  that  of  Mor- 
timer Nye,  of  LaPorte,  for  lieutenant  governor, 
and  Capt.  William  R.  INIyers,  of  Anderson,  for 
secretary  of  state,  while  the  other  nominations  for 
State  offices  went  to  those  who  had  succeeded  at  the 
previous  election.  The  entire  Democratic  ticket 
was  elected  by  majorities  of  about  six  thousand,  and 
Cleveland  carried  the  State  for  President  by  about 
the  same  vote,  and  the  congressional  delegation 
stood  as  it  was  at  the  preceding  election. 

The  Democrats  also  succeeded  in  the  election  of 
three  Supreme  Court  judges.  These  were  Judges 
Leonard  J.  Hackney,  James  IMcCabe,  and  Timothy 
E.  Howard.  Five  Democrats  were  elected  as  Ap- 
pellate Court  judges.  These  were  George  L. 
Rcinhard,  Frank  E.  Gavin,  Theodore  P.  Davis, 
Orlando  Lotz  and  George  E.  Ross. 

John  G.  ShankHn,  the  choice  of  Cleveland's  fol- 
lowers for  governor  in  1891,  then  delivered  a  great 
speech  in  response  to  vociferous  calls  for  him  at  the 
old  Grand  Hotel,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
Sreat  majority  of  the  Democratic  voters  of  the 
State  demanded  Cleveland's  nomination  and  vig- 
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orously  denounced  what  he  termed  a  combination 
of  bosses  who  were  desirous  of  having  the  conven- 
tion to  instruct  its  delegates  for  Isaac  P.  Gray. 
They  were  not  instructed,  however,  and  at  the 
National  Convention  William  E.  English,  one  of 
the  delegates,  made  a  pointed  and  able  speech 
seconding  Cleveland's  nomination.  Two  years 
later  Shanklin,  who  had  so  lauded  his  former 
administration,  denounced  Cleveland's  second  ad- 
ministration in  unqualified  terms  because  of  its 
subserviency  to  the  money  powers  and  declared  he- 
had  proved  recreant  to  pure  Democratic  policies 
and  principles. 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  platforms 
of  their  respective  parties  in  1892  declared  in  the 
same  words:  "We  favor  the  use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  the  standard  iiioney  of  the  country."  It 
was  Cleveland's  known  views  in  favor  of  the  goltl 
standard,  and  his  message  that  demanded  a  repeal 
of  a  silver  purchasing  and  coinage  act  previously 
passed,  that  caused  Shanklin's  denunciation,  that 
was  no  more  vigorous  than  was  that  of  Democrat^ 
generally,  and  the  "split"  in  the  Democratic  rank^ 
that  followed  occasioned  their  party's  dump  int" 
obhyion  in  the  contest  of  1894,  and  for  eighteen 
years  from  that  time  on  the  Republicans  had  clear 
sailing  in  the  nation  imtil  a  division  of  their  part> 
occurred  in  1912. 

John  G.  Shanklin  was  elected  secretary  of  state 
in  1878  but  defeated  in  1880.  For  many  years  l" 
and  his  brother  George  W.  edited  and  publislu  • 
the  Evansville  Courier  that  had  a  large  circulati'''" 
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in  Southern  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  and  wielded 
great  influence  in  Indiana.  They  were  both  big 
men  in  every  sense,  standing  above  six  feet  in  height 
with  powerful  physical  frames  and  intellects  that 
corresponded,  and  with  their  genial  personalities 
and  intellectual  force  commanded  at  all  times  a 
loyal  following  in  the  party  with  which  they  were 
identified,  and  they  stood  for  the  public  good  at 
all  times  in  the  community  of  their  residence  and 
throughout  the  State.  They  were  greatly  devoted 
to  each  other  and  entered  into  a  compact  by  which 
the  one  that  survived  the  other  should  see  that  the 
remains  of  the  one  going  first  were  cremated.  It 
was  on  that  mission  that  John  G.  made  a  visit  to 
Chicago  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  explained  to  the 
writer  who  then  met  him  how  the  horrors  of  putting 
away  the  departed  were  lessened  by  the  crematory 
process.  His  remains  have  also  since  been  cremated 
as  he  had  wished. 
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pRESIDEXT  Cleveland  had  scarcely  awoke 
-•-  from  his  night's  slimiber  that  followed  his  noisy 
second  inauguration  when  a  commercial  panic  that 
resembled  that  of  1873  swept  over  the  country. 
Trade  declined,  money  could  not  be  borrowed  on 
the  best  of  security  for  any  purpose,  confidence  and 
credit  disappeared.  Foreign  capitalists  who  held 
American  stocks  and  bonds  hastened  to  dispose  of 
them.  Immense  amounts  of  gold  left  the  country. 
Over  one  hundred  and  eighty  milhon  dollars  were 
exported  that  year. 

Industrial  enterprises  were  abandoned,  manu- 
facturing plants  were  shut  down  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  laborers  were  idle.  ^lunicipal  soup 
houses  to  feed  the  hungTy  were  estabhshed  in  many 
labor  centers  to  hand  out  stinted  portions  of  soup 
to  dependents.  These  conditions  continued  during 
his  entire  second  term  and  the  time  has  since  been 
continuously  pointed  to  by  Republicans  as  evidence 
of  Democratic  unfitness  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  the  echo  of  "Cleveland  hard  times" 
has  sounded  in  Democratic  ears  in  every  political 
campaign  since. 

•  One  instance  of  the  granite  in  his  composition 
and  of  his  executive  force  that  was  generally  ap- 
plauded by  the  friends  of  law  and  order  was  when, 
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in  1894,  over  the  protest  of  the  mayor  of  Chicago 
and  the  governor  of  IlHnois,  he  sent  Federal  troops 
to  Chicago  to  disperse  rioting  mobs  that  were  de- 
stroying railroad  property,  obstructing  commerce 
and  menacing  hmiian  life.  Another  was  when  he 
vigorously  enforced  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  com- 
peUing  British  ships  to  depart  from  Venezuela  har- 
bors when  that  repubhc  was  engaged  in  a  conflict 
with  another  South  American  government. 

One  reason  assigned  for  the  so-called  Cleveland 
panic  was  the  fact  that  business  men  of  this  coun- 
try, and  particularly  bankers  who  held  securities, 
and  foreign  security  holders  as  well,  feared  that  the 
United  States  would  adopt  a  silver  money  standard 
that  was  consistent  with  the  platforms  of  both 
political  parties  in  1892,  and  when  this  occurred 
debts  would  be  paid  in  dollars,  the  bulhon  value 
of  which  was  much  less  than  the  gold  dollar  by 
which  at  that  time  all  debts  and  commodities  were 
measured.  •  ;  ;, 

It  was  doubtless  these  fears  that  finally  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  following  the 
election  of  1896.  The  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 
in  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1896  had 
its  effect  to  drive  the  Democrats  to  the  other  ex- 
treme of  demanding  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  in  their 
platform  on  which  William  Jennings  Brj-an  was 
nominated  following  his  great  speech  in  which  he 
exclaimed:  "You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon 
a  cross  of  gold,  nor  press  this  crown  of  thorns 
on   labor's    brow."      The    frreat    enthusiasm   that 
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this  exclamation  created,  coupled  with  the  great 
speeches  that  he  made  in  the  campaign  that  fol- 
lowed it,  did  not,  however,  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  votes  that  were  necessary  for  him  to  win,  nor 
did  it  influence  the  thousands  of  Democrats  who 
dissented  from  his  views  to  vote  for  him.  While 
the  Repubhcans  won  on  this  issue  their  represen- 
tatives in  Congress  did  not  immediately  proceed  to 
legislate  on  the  monetary  questions  but  at  once 
proceeded  to  enact  legislation  to  increase  tariff 
rates,  claiming  that  there  was  a  greater  emergency 
calling  for  that  than  anything  else.  The  adoption 
of  the  gold  standard  that  was  finally  pledged  by 
legislation  did  not  in  itself  stabilize  financial  and 
currency  conditions  nor  produce  a  return  to  pros- 
perity. The  "hard  times"  of  the  Cleveland  admin- 
istration continued  for  a  number  of  years  after- 
wards and  so  multiplied  bankrupts  that  Congress, 
on  the  first  of  July,  1898,  passed  a  National  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  that  would  enable  them  to  be  discharged 
of  their  debts. 

Another  period  of  financial  depression  occurred 
m  1907,  during  the  Roosevelt  administration,  that 
was  at  the  time  termed  the  "bankers'  panic."  The 
banks  throughout  the  United  States  for  a  time  sus- 
pended the  payment  of  money  to  their  depositors, 
called  in  their  loans,  and  refused  credits  entirely. 
Instead  of  paying  money  to  their  depositors  and 
to  supply  them  witli  fictitious  funds  to  meet  emer- 
gencies in  living  they  issued  "clearing  house  cer- 
tificates." ^ 

The  currency  disturbances  that  occurred  in  1907 
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and  that  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion 
among  people  generally  and  in  financial  centers 
particularly  for  several  years  were  finally  settled 
and  the  country  resumed  its  financial  equilibrium 
in  1913,  when  in  December  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  Act,  for  which  the  first 
Wilson  administration  claimed  the  credit.  The 
subject  of  its  passage  had  been  urged,  however, 
for  a  number  of  years  before  his  inauguration,  as 
had  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  passed  on  July 
17,  1916,  and  that  has  given  great  aid  to  agricul- 
tural advancement. 

In  1907  the  people,  in  their  behef  that  hard  times 
were  approaching,  began  to  hoard  currency  and 
the  banks  followed  suit  and  very  soon  all  circulable 
currenc}'^  was  exhausted.  No  one  has  yet  ventured 
an  accurate  account  of  the  causes  of  this  panic,  as 
business  was  good  in  all  lines,  and  farmers  and 
manufacturers  alike  were  seemingly  prosperous, 
but  depreciated  prices  of  farm  products,  particu- 
larly, followed  and  continued  for  more  than  a  year. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

"PiURIXG  the  past  years  when  the  Republican 
•*-^  party  was  in  the  minority  in  the  State,  Charles 
W.  Fairbanks  became  active  in  the  support  of  its 
party  organization  and  was  a  liberal  contributor  of 
both  money  and  political  ability,  so  necessary  in 
holding  party  machinery  in  readiness  for  campaign 
emergencies,  of  both  of  which  he  was  the  possessor. 
lie  was  a  native  of  Ohio  and  a  nephew  of  Gen. 
George  B.  Wright,  president  and  receiver  of  the 
old  I.  R.  and  W.  Railroad,  who  appointed  him 
as  his  general  attorney.  Pie  was  not  rated  by  the 
legal  profession  as  a  great  lawyer  and  never  got 
the  rank  of  a  trial  lawyer,  but  was  considered  as  a 
safe  legal  adviser.  His  position  as  a  railroad 
lawyer  and  participant  in  the  reorganization  of 
railroads  enabled  him  to  make  investments  in  rail- 
road stocks  and  securities  from  which  he  derived 
his  wealth,  A\ithout  the  necessity  of  overcoming  the 
obstacles  that  the  struggling  young  lawyer  must 
contend  with. 

Before  the  Republication  National  Convention 
assembled  at  St.  Louis  in  1896  he  was  looked  upon 
by  financiers  and  Republicans  of  other  states  as 
the  man  in  Indiana  who  could  bring  his  party  in 
that  State  in  line  for  its  protective  tariff  and  gold 
stmidard  principles  for  which  it  stood,  and  to  that 
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end  he  was  selected  as  the  temporary  chairman  of 
the  convention,  and  upon  accepting  the  honor  gave 
the  financiers  of  the  country  the  assurances  they 
desired,  and  continued  thereafter  until  his  death  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  national 
RepubHcan  organization.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Republicans  were  successful  in  1896  in  the  election 
of  a  full  Republican  State  ticket  headed  by  James 
A.  Mount  for  governor,  who  defeated  Benjamin 
F.  Shively,  the  Democratic  nominee.  The  legisla- 
ture was  also  Republican  and  McKinley  for  presi- 
dent and  Garrett  A.  Hobart  for  vice-president  got 
the  State's  electoral  vote.  Fairbanks  was  elected 
United  States  senator  at  the  legislative  session  of 
1897,  defeating  William  Riley  McKean,  of  Terre 
Haute,  for  the  Republican  caucus  nomination.  He 
was  re-elected  senator  in  1903,  but  his  nomination 
for  vice-president  on  the  ticket  headed  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  president  in  1904  caused  his  resigna- 
tion as  senator  and  James-  A.  Hemenway,  who  had 
served  in  Congress,  was  elected  by  the  legislature 
of  1905  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Hemenway  and  Albert 
J.  Beveridge  represented  the  State  in  the  United 
States  Senate  while  Fairbanks  presided  over  it  as 
vice-president. 

The  defeat  of  McKinley  for  Congress  in  1890 
because  of  his  tariff  law  did  not  diminish  his  popu- 
larity witli  his  party  or  friends.  They  nominated 
and  elected  him  governor  of  Ohio  in  1891  and  re- 
elected him  in  1893  and  for  president  in  1896. 

James  A.  Mount,  who  was  governor  of  Indiana 
from  1897  to   1901,  was  a  iNIontgomery  County 
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farmer  when  he  was  elected  as  the  successor  of 
farmer  Governor  Matthews. 

Matthews  was  ambitious  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  president  in  1896  and  the  delega- 
tion of  his  State  supported  him,  but  to  no  avail 
after  Bryan's  "cross  of  gold"  speech  that  put  all 
his  rivals  out  of  the  race  and  stampeded  the  con- 
vention. Matthews  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  born 
in  Bath  County  in  1845,  was  educated  in  that  state 
and  graduated  from  Center  College  at  Danville, 
Kentucky,  in  1867,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Ver- 
million County,  Indiana,  in  1868  with  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  married  that  year,  a  daughter  of 
former  Governor  James  Whitcomb. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  as  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  State  senator. 

His  service  in  the  senate  and  two  years  as  secre- 
tary of  state  was  the  extent  of  his  public  service 
before  his  election  as  governor  in  1892.  He  died 
in  1898. 

The  Republican  candidate  for  governor  in  1892 
was  Rev.  Ira  J.  Chase,  who  was  then  acting  as 
governor  in  filling  out  the  gubernatorial  term  of 
Gen.  Alvin  P.  Hovey  who  had  been  elected  in  1888. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

AT  the  election  of  1894!  the  Repubhcan  majorities 
-  in  the  State  averaged  about  fifty  thousand. 
William  D.  Owen  was  elected  secretary  of  state 
over  Capt.  WiUiam  R.  Myers.  Americus  C.  Dailey 
was  elected  auditor  of  state;  Frederick  J.  Scholz, 
treasurer  of  state;  William  A.  Ketcham,  attorney 
general;  Alexander  Hess,  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  David  M.  Keeting,  state  superintendent  of 
pubhc  instruction;  Simeon  J.  Thompson,  chief, 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Willis  S.  Blatchley,  state 
geologist.  Col.  James  H.  Jordan  and  Leander  J. 
Monks  were  elected  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  both  re-elected  six  years  later,  and  again  in 
1906. 

Each  of  the  thirteen  congressional  districts 
elected  Republicans.  These  were  James  A. 
Hcmenway,  Alex.  ]\I.  Hardy,  Robert  J.  Trace- 
well,  James  E.  Watson,  Jesse  Overstreet,  Henry 
U.  Johnson,  Charles  L.  Henry,  George  W.  Faris, 
J.  Frank  Hanley,  Jethro  A.  Hatch,  George  W. 
Steele,  Jacob  O.  Leighty  and  Lemuel  W.  Royse 
and  nine  of  them  were  elected  in  1896.  The  Demo- 
crats who  were  elected  to  Congress  in  1896  were 
Robert  W.  Miers,  William  T.  Zenor,  William  S. 
Holman  and  James  ^I.  Robinson.  Holman  died 
before  his  term  expired  and  Francis  ^I.  Griffith,  of 
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Vevay,  Democrat,  was  elected  at  a  special  election 
to  succeed  him  and  each  of  these  were  re-elected 
in  1898. 

James  A.  Mount,  elected  governor  in  1896,  was 
a  native  of  Montgomery  County,  where  he  resided 
during  his  entire  hfe,  except  during  his  temporary 
residence  in  Indianapolis  while  filling  the  office  of 
governor,  and  while  serving  as  a  private  volunteer 
soldier  in  the  72 d  Indiana  Regiment  from  18G2 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  Having  only  a  com- 
mon school  education  before  entering  the  military 
serv'ice,  he  entered  a  Presbyterian  academy  at 
Lebanon,  Indiana,  at  its  close,  where  he  remained 
as  a  student  for  one  3'ear  and  applied  himself  closely 
to  his  studies,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  funds  to 
remain  longer  and  because  of  the  necessity  for  sup- 
porting himself  and  family  he  resimied  his  occupa- 
tion as  a  farmer  but  kept  up  his  studies  at  home 
and  educated  himself.  He  was  so  successful  in  his 
farming  operations  that  from  his  labors  as  a  tenant 
he  saved  enough  to  become  an  owner  and  developed 
one  of  the  best  farms  in  ^Montgomery  County.  In 
1888  he  was  nominated  and  elected  State  senator 
and  during  his  four  years'  term  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  ablest  members  and  was  a  Republican 
leader  in  that  body.  The  acquaintances  he  tluii 
formed  came  to  his  aid  in  promoting  his  ambition 
to  become  governor.  He  gave  the  State  an  eco- 
nomical and  business-like  administration  and  re- 
tired from  the  office  with  the  good  will  and  hi.ii^i 
respect  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  In 
his  campaign  for  governor  he  made  many  spcccho 
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and  surprised  those  who  had  not  looked  upon  him 
as  possessing  any  oratorical  ability  by  his  clear 
presentation  of  facts  that  could  only  have  been 
acquired  by  careful  study  and  investigation.  As  a 
farmer  he  took  a  great  interest  in  improving  the 
living  conditions  of  his  class,  and  he  also  took  great 
pride  in  the  education  of  his  children.  One  of  these, 
his  son,  Harry  N.  Mount,  became  prominent  as  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman. 

The  election  of  1898  was  a  one-sided  affair.  The 
Republican  State  ticket  won  by  majorities  of  about 
twenty  thousand.  Union  B.  Hunt  was  elected 
secretary  of  state;  Wilham  H.  Hart,  auditor  of 
state;  Leopold  Levy,  treasurer  of  state;  William 
L.  Taylor,  attorney  general;  Robert  A.  Brown, 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Alexander  Dowling, 
John  V.  Hadley  and  Francis  E.  Baker  were  elected 
supreme  judges.  For  judges  of  the  Appellate 
Court  the  following  were  elected:  Woodfin  D. 
Robinson,  William  J.  Henley,  James  B.  Black, 
Daniel  W.  Comstock  and  Ulric  Z.  Wiley.  The 
congressional  delegation  was  composed  of  nine  Re- 
publicans and  four  Democrats.  The  Repu])licans 
were  James  A.  Hemenway,  George  W.  Faris, 
James  E.  Watson,  Jesse  Overstrect,  George  W. 
Cromer,  Charles  B.  Landis,  Edgar  D.  Crumpackcr, 
George  W.  Steele  and  Abraham  L.  Brick.  The 
Democrats  were  Robert  W.  iVIiers,  Wm.  T.  Zcnor, 
Francis  ^I.  Griffith  and  James  M.  Robinson.  The 
same  State  ticket  (other  than  judges)  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  elected  in  1900,  and  Winfield 
T.  Durbin  was  elected  governor,  defeating  John 
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W.  Kern.  Newton  W.  Gilbert  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant governor,  defeating  Capt.  John  C.  Lawler, 
and  Charles  F.  Remy,  Republican,  was  elected  re- 
porter of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Republican  majorities  in  1902  and  1904  were 
very  great,  especially  in  1904,  when  the  plurality 
of  J.  Frank  Hanley  over  John  W.  Kern  for  gov- 
ernor was  about  85,000,  and  greater  than  that  for 
other  candidates  on  the  Republican  State  ticket. 
Daniel  E.  Storms  was  elected  secretary  of  state; 
Hugh  Th.  jNIiller,  lieutenant  governor;  Oscar 
H.  jMontgomery,  John  V.  Hadley  and  David  A. 
Myers  were  elected  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
David  E.  Sherrick,  auditor  of  state;  Nathaniel  U. 
Hill,  treasurer  of  state ;  Charles  W.  Miller,  attorney 
general;  George  W.  Self,  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  Fassett  A.  Cotton,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction;  and  J.  H.  Stubbs  for  State 
statistician. 

The  Republicans  carried  eleven  of  the  thirteen 
congressional  districts,  electing  James  A.  Hemen- 
way,  John  C.  Cheney,  Elias  S.  HolHday,  James 
E.  Watson,  Jesse  Overstreet,  George  W.  Cromer, 
Charles  B.  Landis,  Edgar  D.  Crumpacker,  Fred- 
erick Landis,  Newton  W.  Gilbert  and  Abraham  L. 
Brick.  The  Democrats  elected  w^ere  WilHam  T. 
Zenor  and  Lincoln  Dixon.      . 

During  the  time  that  the  Republicans  were  en- 
joying the  great  prosperit}'  and  excesses  in  vic- 
tories and  when  it  seemed  that  their  domination 
of  the  State  politically  would  be  pcr])etual,  they 
organized  a  great  social  and  political  club  called 
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the  Columbia  Club,  composed  exclusively  of  Re- 
publicans, and  constructed  a  magnificent  and 
palatial  home  for  it  on  the  Circle  in  Indianapolis, 
where  with  its  marble  steps  and  granite  walls  it 
stands  as  a  splendid  ornament  of  the  city.  It  has 
at  all  times  been  considered  as  a  home  for  Repub- 
licans of  both  the  city  and  State,  but  the  lines  of 
distinction  between  the  "SwaUow-tails"  of  the  city 
and  the  "Ragged  Reubens"  from  the  rural  districts 
are  sometimes  observable,  unless  the  latter  happen 
to  be  members  of  the  Indiana  legislature.  It  was  a 
favorite  resort  for  legislative  lobbyists  who  exercised 
careful  supervision  of  all  proposed  State  legislation, 
and  it  has  seemed  that  it  was  quite  as  important 
that  meritorious  measures  should  pass  the  Columbia 
Club  as  the  house  or  senate,  especially  if  they  were 
in  any  sense  "revenue  measures." 

One  of  the  important  measures  introduced  in 
the  State  senate  at  the  session  of  1903  and  that  duly 
passed  the  Columbia  Club  was  what  was  known 
as  the  "Joss  biU,"  sponsored  by  Senator  Joss,  of 
Indianapolis,  that  provided  for  a  s\^stem  of  railroad 
combinations  in  the  State. 

While  it  was  pending  for  final  consideration  and 
passage,  Frank  Burke,  a  prominent  Democratic 
lawyer  of  Indianapohs,  who  had  been  United  States 
District  Attorney  during  the  Cleveland  adminis- 
tration, addressed  a  letter,  that  became  public,  to 
each  of  the  few  Democratic  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, explaining  what  a  consolidation  of  the  rail- 
roads meant  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  urged 
them  to  vote  against  it,  which  they  did ;  but  it  passed 
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by  a  strict  party  vote,  whereupon  the  railroad  attor- 
neys and  the  lobbyists  that  had  put  it  over  resorted 
immediately  to  the  Columbia  Club  to  feast  at  a 
banquet  and  jollification  that  had  been  arranged 
for  in  anticipation  of  the  joyful  event.  While  they 
were  greatly  enjoying  the  courses  between  sherry 
and  champagne  and  gleefully  felicitating  each 
other,  they  were  suddenly  shocked  by  information 
that  Governor  Durbin  had  just  vetoed  their  pet 
measure.  This  was  the  last  of  the  proposed  con- 
solidation of  railroads  in  Indiana.  Governor  Dur- 
bin was  very  watchful  of  legislation  and  could  not 
be  cajoled  or  influenced  by  the  Colimibia  Club  or 
any  other  group  of  politicians  into  giving  his  assent 
to  measures  that  were  harmful  to  the  public  in- 
terests, and  perhaps  in  this  instance  also  considered 
the  embarrassing  position  that  the  Republican 
party  would  find  itself  in  during  the  campaign  in 
the  year  following  with  this  kind  of  legislation  fac- 
ing it. 

Winfield  Taylor  Durbin,  elected  governor  in  tlie 
year  1900,  was  born  at  Lawrcnceburg  in  Dearborn 
County,  but  spent  his  youthful  days  in  Washington 
County  and  his  manhood  days,  while  not  serving  his 
country  as  a  soldier,  in  jNIadison  County.  Pie  was 
the  youngest  of  seven  brothers  who  served  as  Union 
soldiers  in  the  Civil  War,  first  joining  the  ICth 
Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry  in  Avhich  he  served  for 
a  time  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Arkansas 
Post;  next  in  the  1.39th  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. Returning  to  civil  life  he  was  engaged  in 
the  banking  business  at  Anderson  until  the  war 
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with  Spain  was  declared  in  1898,  when  he  again 
enhsted  as  a  soldier  and  became  colonel  of  the  161st 
Indiana  Regiment  which  became  part  of  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps.  His  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  State  as  chief  executive  was  highly 
creditable  and  proved  that  he  had  not  only  capacity 
but  courage  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Among  others  of  his  acts  showing  his  independence 
was  his  veto  of  the  consolidated  railroad  act  passed 
by  the  legislature  in  the  interests  of  railroad  com- 
binations, above  mentioned.  His  neighbors  of 
Anderson,  without  regard  to  party,  were  justly 
proud  of  him  and  of  his  record,  both  as  a  citizen 
and  an  executive.  While  he  was  a  pronounced 
Republican  partisan,  that  fact  did  not  influence 
his  executive  action  and  he  was  tolerant  of  the 
political  opinions  of  others,  though  differing  with 
them. 

David  E.  Sherrick,  a  Hamilton  County  school 
teacher  of  Quaker  descent,  was  elected  auditor  of 
state  in  1904  and  took  his  office  at  the  same  time 
that  Governor  Hanley  did.  The  glitter  and  glare 
of  the  city  and  the  social  attractions  of  the  Columbia 
Club  had  their  effect  in  soon  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  this  innocent  young  man  from  his  duties  of 
state  auditor  to  matters  much  more  to  his  liking. 
He  was  charged  by  Governor  Hanley  with  neglect 
of  his  official  duties,  with  gambling  with  public 
funds  and  other  wrongs,  and  Hanley  resolved  him- 
self into  a  court  of  impeachment  to  hear  the  charges 
he  had  preferred,  with  the  result  that  Sherrick  was 
not  only  expelled  from  his  office  but  was  adjudged 
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guilty  of  a  crime  and  sentenced  to  a  term  in  the 
State  prison,  where  he  remained  for  a  few  months 
until  the  Supreme  Court  could  reach  his  case  on  i 
appeal,  when  that  court  held  that  the  indictment  \ 
upon  which  he  was  convicted  was  insufficient  in  j 
law,  and  he  was  released,  but  made  no  claim  to  be  i 
restored  to  his  office.  While  there  was  but  little  I 
sympathy  for  Sherrick  and  no  excuses  for  his  con-  j 
duct,  there  was  much  criticism  of  the  governor  be-  ] 
cause  of  the  extreme  and  arbitrary  measures  that  j 
he  employed  in  this  matter.  j 

Before  his  election  as  governor,  Hanley  had  rep-  j 
resented  the  Ninth  Indiana  District  in  Congress,  j 
and  became  so  very  popular  that  his  choice  for  i 
governor  was  made  without  being  seriously  con-  ! 
tested  by  Republicans,  but  his  inauguration  was  | 
soon  followed  by  the  appearance  of  factional  war-  I 
fare  in  his  party  and  an  open  disapproval  of  his  I 
extreme  views  in  dealing  with  the  liquor  dealers  of  ' 
the  State  wlio  he  insisted  should  be  put  out  of  busi-  j 
ness  b}"  quick  prohibition,  and  to  that  end  he  called  j 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  1908  and  de-  i 
manded  that  it  pass  a  prohi])ition  act,  which  so  dis-  j 
ruptcd  his  party  that  most  of  its  State  ticket  was 
defeated  at  the  ensuing  election. 

The  Democrats  had  made  some  gains  in  1906  to 
offset  their  great  losses  in  1904,  but  still  the  ma- 
jority against  them  on  the  State  ticket  was  about 
30,000.  Fred  A.  Sims  was  elected  secretar\^  of 
state;  John  C.  Billhymcr,  auditor  of  state;  Oscar 
Hadley,  treasurer  of  state;  James  Bingham,  attor- 
ney general;  Edward  V.  Fitz2)atrick,  clerk  of  the 
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Supreme  Court;  Fassett  A.  Cotton,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction;  Joseph  N.  Stubbs, 
state  statistician;  Willis  S.  Blatchley,  state  geolo- 
gist; James  H.  Jordan  and  Leander  J.  Monks 
were  re-elected  Supreme  Court  judges,  and  for 
Appellate  Court  judges  Cassius  C.  Hadley,  Ward 
H.  Watson,  Daniel  W.  Comstock,  Joseph  M.  Rabb 
and  Frank  S.  Roby  were  elected.  The  congres- 
sional delegation  stood  nine  Republicans,  four 
Democrats.  The  Republicans  elected  were  John 
H.  Foster,  John  C.  Chaney,  Elias  S.  Holliday, 
James  E.  Watson,  Jesse  Overstreet,  Charles  B. 
Landis,  Edgar  D.  Crumpacker,  Clarence  C.  Gil- 
hams  and  Abraham  L.  Brick.  The  Democrats 
elected  were  William  E.  Cox,  Lincoln  Dixon,  John 
A.  M.  Adair  and  George  W.  Rauch. 

The  Democrats  were  quick  to  seize  upon  the 
advantages  to  them  that  resulted  from  the  acts  of 
Governor  Hanley.  They  had  become  tired  of  vot- 
ing for  Bryan  for  president,  and  seeing  no  hope 
of  carrying  the  State  for  him  in  1908  over  Taft, 
they  concentrated  their  efforts  on  a  State  ticket 
and  so  confident  were  they  of  electing  it  that  there 
were  spirited  contests  for  the  nominations  to  be 
made.  Six  candidates  Avcre  proposed  for  governor, 
but  the  contest  narrowed  down  to  three,  Samuel 
M.  Ralston,  L.  E.  Slack  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall, 
and  the  latter  won  on  the  fifth  ballot  and  defeated 
James  E.  Watson,  the  Republican  nominee,  by 
about  15,000  plurality,  while  Taft  for  President 
defeated  Bryan  by  about  10,000. 

Frank  J.  Hall,  Democrat,  was  elected  lieutenant 
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governor  and  Robert  J.  Aley,  a  Democrat  and 
learned  educator,  was  elected  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  The  Democrats  had  a  ma- 
jority on  joint  ballot  in  the  legislature  and  at  the 
session  in  1909  elected  Benjamin  F.  Shively  United 
States  senator.  The  congressional  delegation  stood 
eleven  Democrats  and  two  Republicans.  The  Re- 
publicans elected  on  the  State  ticket  were  John 
C.  Billhymer,  auditor  of  state;  Oscar  Hadley, 
treasurer  of  state;  Fred  A.  Sims,  secretary  of  state; 
James  Bingham,  attorney  general;  George  W.  Self, 
reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Quincy  A.  Myers, 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  David  A.  Myers, 
judge  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

The  Democratic  congressmen  were  John  W. 
Boelmie,  William  A.  Collup,  William  E.  Cox,  Lin- 
coln Dixon,  Ralph  W.  Moss,  Charles  A.  Korbly, 
John  A.  M.  Adair,  ^Martin  A.  Morrison,  George 
W.  Ranch,  C\tus  Cline,  Henry  A.  Barnhart. 

The  Republicans  were  William  O.  Barnard  and 
Edgar  D.  Crumpacker. 
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St        t  CHAPTER  XIV 

EARLY  in  the  year  1900  a  bloody  political  con- 
test over  the  election  of  a  governor  in  Ken- 
tucky occurred.  William  Goebel  was  declared  by 
the  legislature  to  have  been  elected  and  a  riot 
occurred  when  he  attempted  to  enter  the  office  that 
resulted  in  his  being  mortally  wounded  when  Gov- 
ernor Taylor,  declaring  that  an  insurrection  existed, 
called  out  the  State  militia  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
order.  In  a  grand  jury  investigation  that  followed 
indictments  for  Goebel's  murder  were  returned 
against  a  number  of  Republican  politicians,  includ- 
ing one  charging  Governor  Taylor  as  an  accessory, 
who,  fearing  his  arrest  and  probable  conviction  by 
a  Kentucky  court,  took  refuge  in  Indiana  where  a 
requisition  for  his  return  would  probably  not  be 
granted  by  the  Republican  governor  then  in  office 
or  others  that  might  succeed  him.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  Kentucky  authorities  asked  for  a  requisi- 
tion, but  Governor  Taylor  became  a  permanent 
resident  of  Indiana,  having  nothing  to  fear  except 
the  possibility  of  being  kidnapped  or  the  election 
of  a  Democratic  governor  in  Indiana,  and  this  did 
not  occur  until  1908,  and  Governor  Marshall  was 
saved  any  embarrassment  in  the  matter  of  any 
application  for  a  requisition  by  the  fact  that  a 
Republican  governor  elected  in  Kentucky  granted 
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pardons  to  all  the  alleged  offenders,  including  one 
who  was  serving  a  life  term  and  went  from  his  cell 
to  a  seat  in  Congress  to  which  he  had  been  elected. 

Thomas  R.  Marshall  was  the  first  man  in  the 
State  to  go  direct  and  without  any  intermediate 
steps  from  private  station  to  that  of  governor  and 
was  then  twqce  elected  vice-president  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  now  in  the  minds  of  many  political 
forecasters  the  most  available  Democrat  to  revive 
the  principles  of  Jefferson  in  the  next  presidential 
contest. 

His  twelve  years'  experience  in  presiding  over 
the  United  States  Senate  only  matured  his  quick 
and  vigorous  grow^th  that  began  when  he  was  gov- 
ernor. 

His  association  with  the  great  senators  and  his 
observation  of  the  defects  and  divisions  in  their 
views  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  this  great  country 
to  other  nations  of  the  world  would  greatly  aid  him 
in  the  formation  of  a  foreign  policy  that  would  re- 
move the  barriers  to  its  commerce  and  prosperity, 
vouchsafe  the  world's  democracy  and  insure  the 
permanent  peace  for  which  its  brave  legions 
fought. 

If  his  party  may  call  in  its  elders  and  administer 
a  new  baptism  of  faith  to  its  followers  the  grand  old 
Hoosier  State  democracy  may  again  present  one  of 
its  able  citizens  for  President. 

Samuel  ]M.  Ralston,  born  in  Tuscarawas  County, 
Ohio,  in  1857,  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Owen 
County,  Indiana,  in  I860.  His  father  was  a  coal 
miner  when  not  engaged  in  farming.     Samuel  M- 
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worked  on  a  farm,  as  farmer  boys  usually  do,  until 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  engaged  in 
school  teaching,  having  acquired  sufficient  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana  to  entitle 
him  to  a  teacher's  license,  and  having  also  attended 
Valparaiso  College  for  one  term. 

In  1884  he  graduated  from  the  Central  Normal 
College  at  Danville,  Indiana,  and  then  took  up  the 
study  of  law  for  two  years,  in  the  law  office  of 
Robinson  and  FoAvler  at  Spencer  in  Owen  County. 
His  preceptors,  John  C.  Robinson  and  Inman  H. 
Fowler,  were  able  lawyers  and  prominent  in  public 
life,  the  former  serving  long  as  a  circuit  judge  and 
the  latter  in  the  State  senate.  In  1886  he  located  at 
Lebanon  in  Boone  County  and  probably  had  the 
usual  experience  of  the  beginner  in  law  practice 
of  waiting  for  clients,  who  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering his  qualifications  to  serve  them.  The 
county  of  Boone  was  then  progressing  in  its 
development  from  one  of  heavy  forests  and  large 
areas  of  swamps  to  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
counties  in  the  State,  and  was  not  lacking  in  liti- 
gants over  the  location  of  and  assessments  to  pay 
the  cost  of  construction  of  drains  and  highways, 
and  in  other  respects,  and  Samuel  got  his  full  share 
of  them.  The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
great  patriot  and  pioneer  hunter  of  Kentucky  and 
had  as  one  of  its  foremost  citizens  and  ablest  lawyers 
one  of  his  lineal  descendants,  Andrew  J.  Boone, 
whose  great  industry  and  devotion  to  his  profession 
was  only  equaled  by  his  devotion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  county.     He  served  with  conspicuous 
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ability  as  a  State  senator  and  in  other  public  posi- 
tions. 

The  county  was  very  close  politically,  about 
evenly  divided  between  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can voters,  and  Ralston  did  not  require  much  per- 
suasion to  ally  himself  with  the  Democrats  and  soon 
became  not  only  a  leading  lawyer  but  a  leading 
Democrat  both  in  his  county  and  State. 

In  1898  he  was  nominated  for  secretary  of  state 
and  defeated  by  Union  B.  Hunt  at  the  election,  and 
was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  governor 
in  1908  but  was  defeated  by  the  "little  giant," 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  and  four  years  later,  1912, 
was  nominated  by  acclamation  and  elected  by  about 
one  hundred  thousand  plurality  over  Albert  J. 
Beveridge,  the  Progressive  candidate. 

In  1916  he  presided  over  the  Democratic  State 
convention  and  sounded  the  party's  "keynote"  for 
the  campaign,  in  which  he  gave  a  definition  of 
Democratic  conservatism  and  progressivism  in  con- 
trast with  the  attitudes  of  the  Republican  and  Pro- 
gressive parties  on  these  subjects.  He  said:  "A 
few  years  ago  the  Republican  party  and  the  Pro- 
gressive party  sought  to  outdo  each  other  in 
extreme  platform  declarations — which  they  both 
labeled  Progressivism.  They  threw  conservatism 
to  the  wind  and  entered  upon  a  campaign  of  rad- 
ical and  doubtful  declamation.  Their  thundering 
throughout  the  State  shook  the  very  foundations 
of  free  government,  and  the  people  stood  aghast 
at  the  assaults  these  parties  were  making  upon  the 
faith  of  the  fathers.     But  the  Democratic  party 
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was  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  repubhc  and  the 
people  supported  it.  My  word  for  it  there  was 
not  a  sane  and  conservative  measure  found  in  each 
of  the  platforms  of  these  that  has  not  since  been 
enacted  into  law  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  in 
addition  many  other  helpful  laws  have  been  passed 
by  our  party.  Our  party  is  conservatively  progres- 
sive and  progressively  conservative.  It  knows 
enough  about  government  to  know  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  opposed  to  extremes  and  to  emo- 
tionalism in  governmental  enactments  and  policies, 
and  for  this  reason  it  opposes  with  equal  earnest- 
ness the  platform  that  seeks  to  overthrow  the  well 
settled  principles  of  our  government  and  the  plat- 
form that  abounds  in  colorless  platitudes." 

On  the  occasion  of  his  nomination  for  governor 
in  1912  he  said,  among  other  things:  "I  want  no 
man  to  support  me  in  my  candidacy  under  the  im- 
pression that  when  I  am  governor  I  will  stand  for 
loose  morals  or  non-enforcement  of  the  law.  When 
I  become  governor  I  will  take  an  oath  to  support 
and  enforce  the  laws  and  that  obligation  I  shall 
keep."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  this 
is  written  he  is  often  mentioned  by  his  friends  as 
an  available  candidate  for  the  presidency,  these 
quotations  are  deemed  appropriate  as  definitions  of 
his  conservatism  and  that  of  his  party,  and  at  the 
same  time  may  be  a  fair  index  of  his  probable  stand 
on  the  subject  of  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  in  case  he 
should  become  a  presidential  nominee  or  executive. 

His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State 
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while  gov^ernor  has  been  highly  praised  by  his  party 
friends  and  not  unfavorably  commented  upon  by 
his  pohtical  opponents,  and  but  for  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  rendered  him  ineligible  for  a 
second  term  he  would  no  doubt  have  again  been 
the  nominee  of  his  party. 

John  A.  M.  Adair  was  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  governor  in  1916  and  defeated  by  James  P. 
Goodrich.  Adair  had  been  elected  to  Congress  for 
a  number  of  terms  from  a  district  that  was  normally 
Republican. 

An  incident  of  the  administration  of  Governor 
Marshall  was  that  of  a  proposed  new  constitution 
that  he  was  in  favor  of.  . 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  people  of  the  Indiana  territory  were  en- 
abled, under  an  Act  of  Congress  of  April  19, 
1816,  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, and  upon  doing  so  their  State  was  admitted 
into  the  Federal  Union.  Preliminary  to  the  form- 
ing of  the  constitution  it  was  provided  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  that  the  qualified  voters  of  the  territory 
should  choose  representatives  to  form  a  convention 
to  meet  on  the  first  ^londay  in  June,  181G,  and 
first  determine  whether  it  was  expedient  at  that 
time  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government 
and  if  it  was  determined  to  be  expedient  that  then 
the  representatives  so  chosen  should  form  the  con- 
stitution. These  representatives  consisted  of  but 
forty-three  citizens  of  the  territory.  Their  work 
was  seemingly  not  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the 
territory  for  ratification,  but  the  constitution  that 
they  adopted  made  provisions  whereby  the  question 
of  whether  a  constitutional  convention  should  be 
called  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
State  to  be  voted  upon  every  twelfth  year  there- 
after. On  three  separate  occasions  thereafter  the 
people  were  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  question, 
and  on  each  the  proposition  failed  to  receive  a 
majority  of  the  votes.  Without  waiting  for  an- 
other twelve  year  period  to  end,  but  independent 
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of  that  provision  in  the  first  constitution,  the  legis- 
lature of  1849  made  provision  for  a  call. 

The  question  of  calling  the  convention  was  dis- 
cussed for  some  time  before  the  call  was  made  and 
the  proposition  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
but  the  call  was  authorized  and  at  the  election  held 
a  majority  of  the  voters  authorized  the  legislature 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  150  delegates  to  com- 
pose the  convention  to  be  chosen  from  the  same  dis- 
tricts as  the  members  of  the  house  and  senate  were 
chosen  from. 

The  election  of  delegates  was  held  in  August, 
1850.  The  members  elected  met  and  organized  on 
October  7,  1850,  and  continued  in  session  until 
February  10,  1851,  when  its  work  was  completed 
and  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  re- 
jection, along  with  an  address  explaining  its  pro- 
visions that  was  prepared  by  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
a  prominent  member.  The  people  of  the  State 
ratified  the  instrument  by  a  majority  of  only  9,4(;'.> 
votes  and  it  went  into  effect  on  November  1,  1851. 
The  small  county  of  Starke  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  having  cast  a  unanimous  vote  for  its  adoption. 
In  all  the  other  counties  of  the  State  the  people 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  shown  by  their  votes. 

Three  elections  by  the  people  were  deemed  neces- 
sary to  give  the  State  this  new  constitution — one 
authorizing  the  convention  to  be  called,  one  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  it,  and  the  third  to  vote  upon 
the  question  of  ratification  of  the  work  of  the  dele- 
gates. A  number  of  proposed  amendments  to  it 
have  from  time  to  time  been  submitted  to  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  State,  but  in  most  instances  failed  of 
adoption.  About  the  only  important  ones  adopted 
was  one  in  1881  changing  the  time  of  holding  State 
elections  from  October  to  November,  and  one  limit- 
ing the  amounts  of  indebtedness  that  municipal  cor- 
porations may  incur,  and  its  design  has  failed  in 
some  Inspects  because  of  judicial  constructions  as 
to  what  constitutes  municipal  indebtedness. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  State  with 
this  constitution  that  was  framed  by  men  whose 
names  have  been  familiar  in  all  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  State  has  been  manifested  by  their  re- 
peated refusals  to  adopt  amendments  to  it. 

The  only  time  that  any  serious  proposition  to 
set  it  aside  and  substitute  a  new  one  was  made  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Governor  Thomas  R. 
Marshall. 

The  general  assembly  at  its  regular  session  held 
in  1911  drafted  and  incorporated  in  a  bill  wliat  was 
therein  termed  a  proposed  constitution  which  was 
a  copy  of  the  existing  constitution,  with  twenty- 
three  amendments  or  changes  of  its  provisions,  and 
it  provided  that  if  it  should  be  adopted  it  should 
take  effect  on  January  13,  1913. 

There  was  no  pretense  of  complying  with  or  pro- 
ceeding under  provisions  of  the  present  constitution 
for  amendments  of  it. 

The  bill  duly  passed  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  with  the  usual  formalities  of  ordinary 
legislation,  was  approved  by  the  governor  JMarch 
4,  1911,  and  published  with  the  acts  of  the  session. 
It  was  therein  provided  that  the  proposed  organic 
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instrument  should  be  submitted  to  all  the  legal 
voters  of  the  State  at  the  general  election  regularly 
to  be  held  pursuant  to  law  in  November,  1912,  and 
to  that  end  it  was  provided  that  the  State  Board  of 
Election  Commissioners  should  prepare  ballots  as 
provided  by  law,  and  that  all  election  officers  and 
other  offi^jials  required  by  law  to  perform  any  duties 
with  reference  to  general  elections  should  perform 
like  duties  with  reference  to  the  submission  of  the 
so-called  proposed  new  constitution. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  needs  of  a  new  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  sub- 
mit its  own  draft  of  one  to  the  people  without  their 
consent  followed  in  the  newspapers  and  among 
the  people  of  the  State.  And  about  the  time  that 
notices  of  the  election  were  to  be  given  a  test  suit 
was  brought  by  John  T.  Dye,  a  prominent  lawyer 
and  citizen  of  the  State,  who  averred  in  his  com- 
plaint that  he  was  a  taxpayer,  citizen  and  elector 
of  the  State  and  as  such,  and  also  on  behalf  of  and 
for  the  benefit  of  all  other  citizens  and  electors  of 
the  State,  he  asked  the  court  to  enjoin  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  State  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  from  the  performance  of  ther  duties 
as  outlined  in  the  act  on  the  ground  that  the  general 
assembly  was  without  power  thus  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  people  the  proposed  fundamental 
law,  whether  considered  as  an  entire  new  constitu- 
tion or  an  amendment. 

The  Circuit  Court  at  Marion  County,  in  whicli 
the  case  was  brought,  sustained  his  contention  and 
enjoined  the  State  officials  and  the  latter  appealed 
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to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The  Supreme 
Court  at  that  time  was  composed  of  three  Demo- 
cratic and  two  Repubhean  judges.  Judges  John 
W.  Spencer,  Douglas  jNIorris  and  Charles  E.  Cox 
were  the  Democrats,  and  Leander  J.  Monks  and 
Quincy  A.  Myers  the  Republicans. 

The  cgurt  decided  that  the  proposed  constitution 
and  the  methods  of  its  adoption  as  provided  by  the 
legislature  was  not  within  legislative  power  or,  in 
short,  that  only  the  people  themselves  can  initiate 
such  powers  and  make  constitutions,  and  that  they 
had  delegated  no  such  powers  to  their  representa- 
tives as  they  had  attempted  to  exercise. 

There  was,  however,  a  dissenting  opinion  written 
by  Judge  IVIorris  and  concurred  in  b}^  Judge 
Spencer.  The  majority  opinion  was  v/rittcn  by 
Judge  Cox  and  concurred  in  by  Judges  INIonks 
and  Myers.  Both  opinions  are  most  interesting 
and  instructive,  exhibit  great  research  into  legis- 
lative, judicial  and  other  history,  and  great  learn- 
ing in  respect  to  the  principles  and  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. They  will  be  found  in  Volume  178  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Reports  under  the  title  of 
Ellingha?)i  v.  Dfje. 

It  was  well  understood  that  Governor  ^Marshall 
was  the  proponent  of  this  new  constitution  that 
became  termed  as  the  "Marshall  Constitution,"  and 
some  of  those  who  opposed  his  views  went  so  far 
in  their  condemnations  as  to  quote  him  as  a  fol- 
lower of  Chief  Justice  iMarshall  in  his  political 
views,  and  in  the  majority  opinion  there  are  some 
sentences  that  might  be  construed  as  an  expression 
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of  the  belief  of  the  court  that  desperate,  if  not 
despotic,  powers  were  being  resorted  to  in  the 
attempt  to  foist  it  upon  the  people,  such  as  the 
following:  "In  that  remote  and  desj^otic  period, 
when  the  Sovereign  King  chartered  rights  and 
liberties  to  his  subjects — the  people — all  govern- 
mental powers  were  assumed  to  be  his  by  Divine 
right.  In  him  were  combined  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  powers  of  government.  He  was 
the  law  giver,  interpreter  and  enforcer.  On  this 
continent  we  came  to  the  time  when  the  people  by 
revolution  took  upon  themselves  sovereignty,  and 
in  exercising  supreme  political  poAver  chartered 
governments  by  written  constitutions." 

The  legislative  enactment  that  the  majority  of 
the  court  held  invalid  did  not  in  its  terms  deprive 
the  individual  voters  of  the  State  of  the  last  word 
upon  the  question  of  approving  or  disapproving 
of  the  proposed  constitution;  upon  the  contrary, 
it  expressly  reserved  that  right  to  them  and  re- 
quired that  it  should  receive  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  to  give  it  any  effect  whatever.  It  could  well 
be  questioned  whether  the  court  in  annulling  it  did 
not  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  the  settlement  of  a 
political  question,  and  whether  by  its  decision  de- 
priving the  people  of  the  right  to  vote  upon  it  did 
not  go  as  far  in  the  impairment  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  as  the  legislature  had. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

TAFT  a^d  Roosevelt  were  rival  candidates  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  president  in 
1912.  Taft  was  nominated.  The  supporters  of 
Roosevelt  withdrew  from  the  convention  and 
formed  what  they  called  a  National  Progressive 
party  and  nominated  Roosevelt  for  president  and 
Hiram  Johnson,  of  California,  for  vice-president. 

The  methods  that  had  been  resorted  to  in  the 
selection  of  delegates  from  the  Southern  States, 
who  were  nearly  all  for  Taft,  were  the  basis  of 
complaints  by  the  friends  of  Roosevelt,  who  sought 
to  seat  contesting  delegates,  but  were  ruled  against 
by  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  its  decision 
was  confirmed  by  the  convention.  The  Repub- 
lican party  organizations  in  the  Southern  States 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  precedents  that  the 
"Carpet  bag  governments"  had  provided  for  the 
returning  boards  before  the  presidential  election 
of  1876,  and  were  a  legitimate  Repubhcan  inher- 
itance that  had  not  been  denied  in  any  preceding 
conventions.  .^       r 

The  platform  of  the  new  National  Progressive 
party  was  so  extreme  in  its  utterances  as  to 
virtually  condemn  the  representative  system  of 
government  and  appealed  strongly  to  socialistic 
sentiment.  It  demanded  a  re-establishment  of 
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democracy  and  that  there  be  given  the  people  more 
immediate  and  fuller  control  of  their  parties  and 
their  government,  such  as  popular  elections  of 
senators,  nominations  by  direct  primaries,  popular 
elections  of  delegates  to  national  conventions,  even 
the  popular  choice  of  presidential  candidates,  and 
more  general  introduction  of  the  referendum  and 
recall.  It  also  championed  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
and  favored  a  system  of  reclamation  of  overflowed 
lands,  the  construction  of  inland  waterways,  and 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

The  campaign  that  followed  consisted  mainly  of 
the  abuse  of  each  other  by  these  hostile  camps  of 
former  Republicans.  The  Democrats  nominated 
Woodrow  Wilson  for  president  and  Thomas  R. 
Marshall,  of  Indiana,  for  vice-president  on  a  plat- 
form that  was  moderate  in  its  declarations  of 
Democratic  principles  in  comparison  with  the  Pro- 
gressive platform,  but  the  latter  caught  no  great 
number  of  Democratic  votes.  The  residt  of  the 
election  was  at  no  time  in  doubt.  The  almost  equal 
division  of  Republican  voters  insured  the  Demo- 
cratic success  that  followed.  -  ^i'V 

In  Indiana  the  Democrats  elected  a  full  State 
ticket,  and  the  entire  delegation  in  Congress.  The 
elected  members  of  the  legislature  were  95  Demo- 
crats, 4  Republicans,  and  1  Progi-essive.  The 
Senate  consisted  of  42  Democrats  and  8  Repubh- 
cans  who  held  over  from  the  previous  election. 
County  offices  were  filled  by  Democrats  in  every 
county  of  the  State  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 
Wilson  and  ^larshall  received  the  electoral  vote  of 
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the  State  in  accordance  with  their  enormous  popu- 
lar plurahty.  Roosevelt  and  Johnson  received 
162,000  votes,  Taft  and  Sherman  151,000. 

The  Democrats  were  again  successful  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1914,  re-electing  their  State  ticket  by  a 
greatly  reduced  plurality,  and  eleven  of  the  thirteen 
congretsmen.  INIerrill  Moores,  of  Indianapolis, 
and  William  R.  Wood,  of  Lafayette,  were  the 
only  Republicans  elected  and  have  been  re-elected 
at  every  election  since.  In  the  counties  the  Pro- 
gressive voters  had  drifted  back  into  the  Repub- 
lican fold  so  that  county  officers  were  elected  as 
they  had  been  before  1912. 

And  this  drift  continued  so  that  in  1916  the 
greater  part  of  the  Progressives  were  again  march- 
ing under  the  Republican  banner  and  name,  but 
during  these  years  of  Republican  disaster  the 
powers  of  the  Republican  organization  continued 
to  be  held  by  what  was  termed  the  "stand  pat" 
crowd.  In  Republican  political  parlance  the  term 
"standing  pat"  was  first  heard  of  and  adopted  about 
1896,  when  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  high  tariff 
rates,  when  the  high  protectionists  declared  they 
would  "stand  pat"  on  the  rates  as  they  existed. 
The  appropriateness  of  the  application  of  the  term 
is  manifest  and  some  people  put  card  gamblers  and 
tariff  gamblers  in  the  same  respectable  class. 

In  1916  the  Republicans  and  Progressives 
showed  a  disposition  to  "get  together"  under  the 
Republican  banner  and  to  be  of  a  compromising 
spirit.  The  "cohesive  power  of  public  plunder" 
that  rules  the  office-seeking  class  was  not  without 
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its  ejffect,  and  the  sickening  sight  of  Democrats 
holding  nearly  all  the  public  offices  was  more  than 
they  could  stand.  The  cry  for  a  reunion  went  up 
from  all  quarters  and  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  before  which  there  was  no  avowed  can- 
didate, the  selection  of  the  candidates  least  objec- 
tionable ^o  either  Progressive  or  "stand  patters" 
were  Charles  Evans  Hughes  for  president  and 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks  for  vice-president,  both  of 
the  "stand  pat"  variety.  Hughes  was  a  man  of 
great  abihty  and  respectability,  had  been  twice  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  and  was  serving  as  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  the 
appointment  of  President  Taf  t.  Upon  the  nomina- 
tion being  tendered  to  him  he  immediately  resigned 
the  high  judicial  position  he  held  and  at  once  en- 
tered into  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  presidency, 
making  a  tour  of  the  country  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, making  speeches  in  every  State.  He  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  popular  and  the  electoral 
vote  of  Indiana  and  the  Republicans  made  a  clean 
sweep  for  their  State  ticket  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. The  members  of  Congress  elected  and  again 
re-elected  in  1918  were  John  S.  Benham,  Oscar 
E.  Bland,  James  W.  Dunbar,  Richard  X.  Elliott, 
Louis  W.  Fairchild,  Andrew  J.  Hickey,  Milton 
Kraus,  Oscar  R.  Luhring,  IMcrrill  jNIoores,  Fred 
S.  Purnell,  Everett  Sanders,  Albert  H.  Vestal  and 
William  R.  Wood.  In  1916  Thomas  Taggart  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  to  be  United  States 
senator  to  succeed  himself.  He  had  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Ralston  when  Senator  Shively  died 
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to  serve  until  the  next  election  when  the  people 
should  decide  who  should  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term.  His  Republican  opponent  was  James  E. 
Watson.  Harry  S.  New  had  defeated  Watson  in 
the  RepubKcan  primary  election  in  1916.  The 
death  of  Shively  enabled  Watson  to  become  the 
candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  he  defeated  Tag- 
gart,  and  Xew  was  also  elected.  Watson  was  again 
elected  over  Taggart  in  1920  to  serve  until  1927. 

The  State  candidates  of  the  Democrats  who  were 
successful  in  1914  were  Homer  L.  Cook  for  secre- 
tary of  state;  Dale  J.  Crittenberger,  auditor  of 
state;  George  A.  Bittler,  treasurer  of  state;  Richard 
M.  Milbum,  attorney  general;  J.  Fred  France, 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Charles  A.  Great- 
house,  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  Ed- 
ward Barrett,  state  geologist;  Moses  B.  Lairy, 
Supreme  judge.  For  judges  of  the  Appellate 
Court,  Edward  W.  Felt,  :Milton  B.  Hottel,  Fred- 
erick S.  Caldwell,  Joseph  G.  Ibach,  Frank  M. 
Powers. 

Samuel  M.  Ralston  was  elected  governor  in 
1912,  as  already  mentioned,  over  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge,  Progressive,  and  Winfield  T.  Durbin, 
Republican.  William  P.  O'Neill  was  elected 
lieutenant  governor  over  Frederick  Landis,  Pro- 
gressive, and  Thomas  T.  ]Moore,  Republican.  The 
Democrats  elected  to  the  other  offices,  in  1912, 
were  Lew  G.  Ellingham,  secretary  of  state;  Wil- 
liam H.  O'Brien,  auditor  of  state;  William  H. 
Vollmer,  treasurer  of  state;  Thomas  M.  Honan, 
attorney  general;  Philip  Zoercher,  reporter  of  the 
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Supreme  Court;  Charles  A.  Greathouse,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction;  Thomas  W.  Brolley, 
chief,  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  John  W.  Spencer  and  Richard  K.  Erwin. 
For  Appellate  judge,  Joseph  H.  Shea. 

The  members  of  Congress  elected  in  1912  were 
Charle^Lieb,  William  A.  Cullop,  William  E.  Cox, 
Lincoln  Dixon,  Ralph  W.  Moss,  Finley  H.  Gray, 
Charles  A.  Korbly,  J.  A.  M.  Adair,  JMartin  A. 
Morrison,  John  B.  Peterson,  George  W.  Ranch, 
Cyrus  Cline,  Henry  A.  Barnhart,  and  all  were  re- 
elected in  1914  except  Korbly  and  Peterson. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

JENNINGS  County  became  well  known  to  peo- 
ple of  other  parts  of  the  State  for  its  many 
contests  between  the  towns  of  Vernon  and  North 
Vernon  for  the  location  of  its  courthouse  and  county 
seat.  It  also  produced  a  number  of  men  who  be- 
came well  known  throughout  the  State  as  well  as 
at  home.  John  G.  Berkshire,  a  Rex^ublican,  was 
for  a  number  of  years  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
and  became  a  Supreme  judge.  Jeptha  D.  New, 
Democrat,  served  many  years  as  Circuit  judge  and 
was  nominated  for  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1892,  but  died  before  the  election,  and  Leonard  J. 
Hackney,  of  Shelbyvillc,  was  substituted  as  the 
candidate  and  elected  Alonzo  Greene  Smith  be- 
came attorney  general  of  the  State.  John  Over- 
myer  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  promi- 
nent in  State  politics.  His  brother,  David  B.  Over- 
myer,  was  an  able  lawyer  and  moved  to  Topeka, 
Kansas,  where  he  became  prominent  in  Democratic 
State  politics. 

The  names  of  Webster  and  Lincoln  Dixon  would 
indicate  a  Whig  and  Republican  ancestry,  but 
nevertheless  they  both  became  active  in  Democratic 
politics.  Webster,  the  older  brother,  was  an  elo- 
quent stump  speaker  and  canvassed  the  State  in 
1874  and  1876,  but  faihng  health  caused  his  retire- 
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ment.  Lincoln  Dixon  served  eight  terms  in  Con- 
gress as  appears  by  the  foregoing  record.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  important  Ways  and  IVIeans 
Committee.  He  was  active  and  successful  in  the 
general  law  practice  before  election  to  Congress  and 
resumed  his  activities  when  he  retired  from  Con- 
gress.♦  His  name  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  prob- 
able Democratic  candidate  for  governor  at  the  next 
general  election  in  1924. 

The  name  of  President  Lincoln  is  never  spoken 
or  written  but  that  touching  events  in  his  life  are 
brought  to  the  mind.  Of  the  many  that  have  been 
written  about  by  his  biographers  none  are  more 
descriptive  of  his  kindness  of  heart  than  was  one 
once  related  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer  by  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks. 

On  one  occasion  while  he  was  United  States 
senator  a  poor,  friendless  woman  called  upon  him  . 
and  told  him  the  story  of  her  woe  and  the  cause 
of  her  coming  to  Washington.  Pier  husband  had 
been  arrested  as  a  spy,  condemned  by  a  court- 
martial  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  She  desired  to 
see  President  Lincoln  and  make  a  personal  appeal 
to  him  to  save  her  husband's  life  and  begged  Sen- 
ator Hendricks  to  go  with  her  and  secure  an  in- 
terview with  the  President,  which  he  did,  taking 
her  to  the  executive  mansion.  She  told  her  simple 
story  to  the  President,  assured  him  that  her  hus- 
band was  innocent  of  intentional  wrong,  that  his 
life  was  dearer  to  her  than  all  else  in  the  world, 
and  implored  him  to  grant  pardon  now  as  he  him- 
self hoped  for  mercy  and  pardon  on  the  last  day. 
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The  President's  heart  was  moved  and  his  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears.  The  senator  could  not  suppress 
his  own  emotions.  Without  the  executive  mansion 
just  across  the  Potomac  were  the  contending  armies 
of  the  great  rebellion.  Thunders  of  columbiads 
could  almost  be  heard  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
A  million  of  men  were  in  the  field  in  deadly  con- 
flict. But  the  conmiander  in  chief  of  our  armies 
and  this  distinguished  senator,  afterwards  elected 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  were  so  imbued 
with  the  finer  instincts  of  their  nature  as  to  give 
heed  even  in  the  midst  of  war  to  the  plaintive  story 
of  a  heart-stricken  wife  pleading  for  the  hfe  of 
her  husband.  She  did  not  plead  in  vain.  A  pardon 
was  immediately  granted  and  the  two  great  states- 
men, President  and  senator,  and  the  little  woman 
wept  together  in  joy. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

A"  L:^RT  J.  BEVERIDGE  was  probably  the 
■  first  man  in  the  United  States  to  be  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  without  previous  legis- 
lative experience  and  without  having  held  any  other 
public  office. 

Without  material  assistance  from  any  source,  but 
with  means  that  he  himself  earned,  he  acquired  his 
education  at  Asbury,  now  DePauw  University, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  high  honors.  Before 
his  twenty-first  year  he  had  held  many  audiences 
"spell  bound"  by  his  eloquence  and  convincing 
courses  of  reasoning  in  public  addresses. 

He  engaged  in  the  law  practice  at  Indianapolis 
very  soon  after  becoming  of  age  and  was  quite  suc- 
cessful. 

He  was  called  upon  to  engage  in  political  cam- 
paigns as  a  political  speaker  as  earl}'^  as  1884  and 
took  an  active  part  in  all  of  them  until  1898,  fol- 
lowing which,  in  1899,  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  the  members  of  the  Indiana  legis- 
lature. 

In  the  campaign  of  that  year  and  previously  he 
had  spoken  in  a  number  of  legislative  districts  that 
elected  Republican  representatives,  but  did  not  dis- 
close his  intention  to  become  a  candidate  for  senator 
>  to  any  of  them,  if  he  had  then  any  such  intention. 
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and  only  announced  his  candidacy  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Republican  party  caucus  met.  His  can- 
didacy was  not  regarded  as  a  very  serious  matter 
by  other  candidates,  or  in  fact  by  any  one,  but  when 
it  came  to  voting  in  the  caucus  many  members  whose 
election  had  been  brought  about  in  part  because  of 
his  campaign  speeches  remembered  him  and  to  the 
surprise  of  the  party  organization  and  people  gen- 
erally he  was  nominated  on  an  early  ballot,  defeat- 
ing many  much  older  men  who  sought  the  honor. 
He  was  not  then  nor  has  he  been  at  any  time  since 
a  favorite  with  the  powers  that  manipulate  party 
machinery. 

Before  his  election  he  had  become  known  in 
literary  circles  in  parts  of  the  country  as  the  author 
of  works  of  literary  merit,  many  volumes  of  which 
he  has  written.  After  his  election,  when  not  devot- 
ing his  time  and  studies  to  legislation  and  related 
subjects,  he  continued  his  work  as  an  author. 

After  retiring  from  the  senate  he  wrote  the  life 
of  Chief  Justice  jMarshall  that  has  recently  been 
published.  Whether  it  was  in  preparation  while 
he  was  in  the  senate  is  not  known  to  the  writer  of 
this  article,  but  it  is  probably  the  outgrowth  in 
great  part  of  his  previous  views  on  principles  of 
government  that  were  confirmed  and  expanded  as 
a  consequence  of  his  senatorial  experience.  The 
work  is  a  masterly  production  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  this  writer  the  book  is  more  deserving  of 
admiration  than  its  subject.  The  JMarshall  doc- 
trines are  far  from  being  in  harmony  with  the  pro- 
gressive views  of  the  Progressive  party  with  which 
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Senator  Beveridge  became  identified,  and  he  has  in 
a  measure  been  the  subject  of  poHtical  crucifixion 
because  of  them.  Centrahzed  power  in  govermnent 
is  patterned  after  in  the  governing  forces  of  party 
organizations,  and  it  is  to  this  party  power  that  the 
defeats  of  the  senator  when  he  ceased  to  bow  to  it 
are  chargeable. 

The  Progressive  party  of  1912,  headed  by  Roose- 
velt and  to  which  Beveridge  gave  his  support  and 
was  its  candidate  for  both  governor  and  senator, 
condemned  almost  everything  for  which  the  old 
Federalist  party  to  which  Hamilton,  jNIarshall  and 
that  school  of  statesmen  belonged  stood  for,  and  it 
went  out  of  existence,  never  to  appear  again,  dur- 
ing the  presidential  term  of  John  Adams,  who 
appointed  Marshall  as  chief  justice. 

The  class  of  statesmen  who  composed  it  freely 
predicted  and  earnestly  hoped  that  the  American 
republic  would  be  a  failure,  and  were  in  entire  sym- 
pathj^  with  a  system  of  government  that  did  not 
rest  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  preferred 
one  based  on  wealth  and  aristocratic  forces. 

Beveridge  was  the  Progressive  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor in  1912  and  received  160,000  votes. 

Governor  Durbin  was  the  Republican  candidate 
and  received  142,000  votes,  while  Ralston,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  received  282,000  votes. 

In  1914  Beveridge  was  the  Progressive  candi- 
date for  United  States  senator  against  Hugli  Tli- 
Miller,  the  Rcpu])lican  nominee.  The  vote  sto(»<l 
220,000  for  :Miller  and  109,000  for  Beveridge,  w]iil«- 
Benjamin  F.  Shively,  Democrat,  received  27'3,000. 
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While  serving  in  the  senate  Beveridge  was  kno^v^l 
as  an  insurgent  or  progressive.  In  fact,  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  group  that  would  not  follow  the  reac- 
tionary or  "stand  pat"  senators  who  adhered  to  the 
older  order  of  things.  He  favored  the  people's 
direct  participation  in  affairs  of  government,  the 
direct  primary  and  other  measures  that  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  party  caucus  system  and  that 
recognized  the  principle  that  this  is  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  doctrines  of  INIarshall  that  have 
recently  led  to  the  enactment  of  so  many  laws  cen- 
trahzing  much  greater  powers  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  existed  before  the  World  War. 
Many  of  these  may  have  been  justified  purely  as 
war  measures,  but  their  enactment  did  not  cease 
when  it  closed.  Upon  the  contrary,  they  have  so 
greatly  nmltiplied  that  many  notes  of  warning 
about  their  effect  are  now  being  heard  from  many 
sources. 

The  last  United  States  senator  from  Indiana  that 
was  elected  by  the  legislature  as  a  caucus  nominee 
was  in  1909,  when  Benjamin  F.  Shively  was  elected 
over  John  W.  Kern,  whom  he  had  defeated  in  the 
caucus.  The  first  choice  for  election  by  the  people 
was  in  1910.  At  the  Democratic  convention  of  that 
year  it  was  proposed  by  Governor  ^larshall  tliat 
it  should  indicate  its  choice  for  a  United  States 
senator  and  declare  him  its  nominee.  The  proposi- 
tion brought  forth  a  vigorous  opposition.  Among 
others  who  argued  against  it  was  Senator  Sliivcly, 
who  declared  that  such  a  nomination  would  be  a 
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usurpation  of  the  power  of  the  people  and  reminded 
the  convention  that  for  years  the  Democratic  party 
had  declared  for  the  election  of  United  States  sen- 
ator by  direct  vote  and  said,  "Let  the  candidates  go 
before  the  people  of  this  State,  let  them  assist  in 
the  battle." 

Samuel  M.  Ralston  also  supported  this  view, 
but  by  a  close  vote  it  was  decided  that  the  conven- 
tion make  the  nomination.  A  number  of  candi- 
dates were  proposed  and  balloted  for  and  the 
nomination  finally  went  to  John  W.  Kern.  The 
selection  of  Beveridge  by  the  Republican  party  in 
1910  for  a  third  term  wa^  made  and  they  were 
pitted  against  each  other  in  a  battle  before  the 
people,  but  did  not  engage  in  any  joint  debates 
as  did  Douglas  and  Lincoln  in  earlier  days. 

The  divisions  in  the  Republican  party  that  had 
appeared  so  prominently  in  1908  tended  to  widen 
in  1910  and  Kern's  popular  vote  over  Beveridge 
was  about  ten  thousand.  At  the  same  election  the 
Democrats  were  successful  in  electing  their  State 
ticket  and  members  of  Congress.  Lewis  G.  Elling- 
ham  was  elected  secretary  of  state;  William 
H.  O'Brien,  auditor  of  state;  William  H.  Voll- 
mer,  treasurer  of  state;  Thomas  M.  Ilonan, 
attorney  general;  James  Frederick  France,  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  Cliarlcs  A.  Greathousc, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  Thomas 
W.  Brolley,  state  statistician,  or  chief  of  Bureau 
of  Statistics  as  the  office  is  called;  Edward  Barrett. 
state  geologist;  Douglas  ^Morris  and  Charles  K- 
Cox  for  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Milton  B. 
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Hottel,  Edward  W.  Felt,  Andrew  A.  Adams, 
Moses  B.  Lairy  and  Joseph  G.  Ibach  for  judges 
of  the  Appellate  Court.  The  same  Democrats  were 
elected  to  Congress  as  at  the  previous  election,  and 
Finley  P.  Gray,  of  the  Richmond  district,  was 
added  to  the  listv 

,'  John  W.  Kerri  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
biographical  sketches  during  his  many  political 
campaigns  and  while  in  the  senate  that  but  brief 
mention  of  his  personal  and  public  career  will  be 
here  attempted.  He  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Alto  in  Ploward  County  in  1849,  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  county  in  the  primarj'' 
branches  «f  education,  but  sought  higher  education 
and  completed  a  classical  course  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  and  then  passed  into 
the  law  department  of  the  same  institution,  where 
he  graduated  before  he  reached  his  twenty-first 
year.  In  1869  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Kokomo,  where  he  practiced  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  1884  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  for  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  moved  to 
Indianapolis  while  holding  that  office,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  term  began  the  law  practice  tlicre  and 
continued  in  it  until  his  election  as  United  States 
senator  and  meanwhile  was  elected  State  senator 
from  ]\Iarion  County  and  was  cit\^  attorney  of 
Indianapolis.  He  was  active  in  all  political  cam- 
paigns from  18G8  until  his  death  which  occurred 
soon  after  his  term  ended  as  United  States  senator. 
He  was  much  sought  after  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
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to  make  campaign  speeches.  He  was  an  able 
debater  of  public  questions  and  always  had  atten- 
tive listeners  to  his  speeches  which  were  both  witty 
and  profound.  His  nomination  and  race  for  vice- 
president,  with  Bryan,  brought  him  into  promi- 
nence throughout  the  United  States,  and  upon  en- 
tering the  senate  he  was  at  once  placed  in  the  leader- 
ship on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  chamber. 
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^  CHAPTER  XIX 

TJfTAYNE  County,  largely  populated  by  Quak- 
' '  ers,  famous  for  its  yearly  meetings  of  that 
sect  at  Richmond,  and  ever  reliable  in  returning 
Republican  majorities  at  general  elections,  was  not 
as  harmonious  in  the  political  sentiments  of  its  peo- 
ple in  early  days,  preceding  the  formation  of 
the  Republican  party,  as  in  later  years.  They  were 
so  divided  i»  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Richmond  in  1842  by 
Henry  Clay,  then  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
the  opponents  of  slavery  declared  it  to  be  their  pur- 
pose to  present  a  petition  to  him  asking  him  to  free 
the  slaves  that  he  was  the  owner  of.  His  sup- 
porters declared  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  insult 
him,  but  the  opponents  persisted  in  their  determina- 
tion and  the  petition  was  presented  to  him,  which 
he  answered  in  these  words  that  are  reproduced 
from  a  contribution  to  the  Indianapolis  News  in 
1921: 

"I  know  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  free 
states  is  adverse  to  slavery ;  but,  happy  in  their  own 
exemption  from  whatever  evils  may  attend  it,  the 
ffrcat  mass  of  our  fellow-citizens  there  do  not  seek 
to  violate  the  Constitution  or  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  these  states.  I  desire  no  concealment  of 
my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 
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I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply  lament 
that  we  have. derived  it  from  the  parental  govern- 
ment and  from  our  ancestors.  I  wish  that  every 
slave  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  country  of 
his  ancestors.  But  here  they  are  and  the  question 
is  how  may  they  best  be  dealt  w^ith?  If  a  state  of 
nature  existed,  and  we  were  about  to  la}'^  the  founda- 
tions of  society,  no  man  would  be  more  strongly 
opposed  than  I  should  be  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  institution  of  slavery  among  its  elements.  But 
there  is  an  incalculable  difference  between  the  orig- 
inal formation  of  society  and  a  long-existing  or- 
ganized society,  with  its  ancient  laws,  institutions, 
and  establishments.  Now,  great  as  I  acknowledge, 
in  my  opinion,  the  evils  of  slavery  are,  they  are 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the 
far  greater  evils  which  ^vould  inevitably  floAv  from 

a  sudden,  general  and  indiscriminate  emancipation. 

*         *         *         * 

"I  shall  take  your  petition  into  respectful  and 
deliberate  consideration;  but  before  I  come  to  a  final 
decision  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  and  your 
associates  are  willing  to  do  for  the  slaves  in  my 
possession,  if  I  should  think  proper  to  liberate  them  ? 
I  own  about  fifty  slaves,  worth  probably  $15,000. 
To  turn  them  loose  upon  society,  without  any  means 
of  subsistence  or  support,  Mould  be  "an  act  ot 
cruelty.  Arc  vou  M'illino:  to  raise  and  secure  the 
payment  of  $15,000  for  their  benefit,  if  I  should 
be  induced  to  free  them?  The  security  of  the  pay- 
ment of  that  sum  would  materially  lessen  the  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  their  emancipation." 
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This  placing  of  a  property  valuation  on  human 
beings,  and  the  fact  that  both  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  were  equal  contributors  to  the 
support  of  the  slave-holding  oligarchy  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  party  of  freedom  called  the 
Free  Soil  party  that  gained  such  strength  in  that 
section  of  Indiana  that  George  W.  Julian,  one  of 
its  founders,  was,  in  1848,  elected  to  Congress,  and 
four  years  later  was  its  candidate  for  vice-president 
on  its  national  ticket  headed  by  John  P.  Hale. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  Congress  in  1850  he 
availed  himself  of  his  first  opportunity  when  the 
House  was  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  of  delivering  a  speech  on  the  slavery 
question  that  covers  twenty  columns  of  the  Con- 
gressional Globe  and  in  its  massing  of  facts,  his- 
torical quotations,  and  forceful  reasoning  is  prob- 
ably unsurpassed  by  any  speech  that  was  ever  de- 
livered in  that  body  on  that  or  any  other  question. 
It  was  extensively  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  found  many  readers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

It  set  forth  the  causes  of  the  existence  and  the 
purposes  of  the  new  party  of  freedom  and  was  a 
startling  revelation  of  the  insidious  workings  of 
the  slave-holding  power  in  its  past  and  purposed 
future  aggressions,  and  awakened  the  country  to  a 
realization  of  existing  facts  of  which  it  had  not  pre- 
viously been  informed.  It  was  a  fearless  indictment 
against  the  slave  owners  and  their  allies  in  both  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  and  in  its  counts 
impliedly  included  charges  against  his  Indiana  col- 
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leagues  in  the  House  and  the  State's  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  at  the  same  time 
antagonized  the  well  known  sentiments  of  the  voters 
of  the  State,  who  were  in  full  accord  with  slave- 
holding  designs. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  passed  by  Congress  for 
the  government  of  the  territory  north  and  west  of 
the  Ohio  River  contained  an  unalterable  provision 
prohibiting  slavery  in  that  territory,  but  in  the  face 
of  that  prohibition  it  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  Congress  that  in  1804  the  people  of  the  Indiana 
territory  niemoriahzed  Congress  to  suspend  that 
provision  in  the  ordinance  (Hildreth's  History, 
Vol.  V,  •p.  497).  If  that  memorial  had  been 
granted  both  Indiana  and  Illinois  would  have  come 
into  the  Union  as  slave  States,  the  latter  then  being 
within  the  territory  of  the  former. 

Jesse  D.  Bright,  United  States  senator  from 
Indiana  from  1845  until  his  expulsion  in  1862, 
though  a  resident  of  Madison,  Indiana,  was  the 
owner  of  a  plantation  and  a  large  number  of  slaves 
in  Kentucky  and  a  most  obliging  accomplice  of  the 
slave  owners  in  all  their  designs.  In  1853,  on  the 
death  of  Vice-President  King,  he  became  president 
pro  tcm  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  signified 
his  sentiments  by  refusing  to  assign  three  eminent 
members  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  John  P.  Hale, 
Charles  Sunmcr,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  to  any  posi- 
tions on  the  standing  committees  of  the  senate 
"upon  the  ground  that  they  w^ere  not  members  of 
any  healthy  political  organization." 

With  full  knowledge  of  these  conditions  and  scn- 
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timents  and  doubtless  inspired  by  his  knowledge 
of  them,  Julian's  speech  was  an  argumcntum  ad 
hominen,  more  vigorous  than  any  that  had  been 
heard  up  to  that  time,  and  was  unsparing  in  its 
denunciations  of  the  support  that  had  been  given 
to  the  slave  power  both  by  Congress  and  the 
agencies  of  the  general  government  in  yielding 
assent  to  its  extension  of  the  system  into  new  terri- 
tories. 

In  May,  1836,  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
adopted  a  resolution  which  excluded  from  being 
read  or  considered  "all  petitions,  memorials,  resolu- 
tions and  propositions,  relating  in  any  way  or  to 
any  extent  tvhaterer  to  the  subject  of  slavery." 
Mt.  Julian  referred  to  this  fact  in  his  great  speech, 
and  the  great  satisfaction  he  must  have  experienced 
in  compelling  the  hearing  of  his  words  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  liberty  loving  constituency  can  well 
be  imagined. 

He  conceded  that  it  was  not  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  prevent  the  people  of  States  from 
maintaining  the  system  of  slavery  as  a  State  in- 
stitution if  they  desired  to,  but  vigorously  denied 
their  right  to  extend  it  beyond  their  boundaries, 
exclaiming  to  them,  "Take  the  putrescent  corpse 
of  slavery  into  ycnu-  embrace,  and  let  your  Southern 
Confederacy  encircle  it  amid  the  hisses  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  but  discontinue  your  aggressions  into 
free  soil." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress,  in  Sep- 
tember, 18.50,  he  delivered  another  on  the  subject 
of  the  "healing  measures  of  Congress"  that  in  great 
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reasoning  and  instructiveness  was  only  equaled  by 
the  first.  The  combined  powers  of  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  of  his  district  were  necessary  to 
defeat  him  for  re-election  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  he  only  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
germination  of  the  seed  he  had  sown  that  finally 
grew  into  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party 
that  elected  him  to  Congress  again  in  1860  and  for 
four  terms  re-elected  liim. 

The  few  Democrats  of  Waj^ne  County  had  as 
their  leader  for  many  years  William  A.  Bickel, 
of  Richmond,  and  Lafe  Develin,  of  Cambridge 
City.  In  later  years  they  were  led  by  Thomas  J. 
Study,  on^of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State,  whose 
death  occurred  in  1914.  Associated  with  him  in 
political  activities  from  1890  for  a  few  j^ears  was 
Thomas  J.  Newkirk,  formerly  of  Rush  County. 
Sanmel  E.  Perkins,  about  the  year  1840,  tried  the 
experiment  of  publishing  a  Democratic  newspaper 
at  Richmond,  called  The  Jeffersonian,  in  association 
with  James  Elder.  It  lived  until  1864  when 
Perkins  for  a  time  became  an  editorial  wTiter  on 
the  Indianapolis  Sentinel.  While  editing  The  Jef- 
fersonian he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  b}'^  Governor  James  Whitcomb.  Under  the 
State  constitution  of  1816  all  judges  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  Isaac  Blackford,  the  first 
of  the  early  judges,  served  for  thirty-five  years; 
was  first  appointed  by  Governor  Jennings.  Judge 
Blackford  looked  upon  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Perkins  as  unfitting  and  purely  as  a  reward  for 
party  service,  and  Samuel  E.  Perkins,  Jr.,  a  son 
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of  the  judge,  was  the  authority  for  the  statement 
to  the  writer  that  when  he  went  on  the  bench  Judge 
Blackford  refused  to  speak  to  him  or  consult  with 
him,  but  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  an  asso- 
ciation with  him.  Judge  Perkins  served  as  Supreme 
judge  from  1846  until  1865  and  w^as  again  elected 
in  1876  for  six  years,  but  died  before  his  term  ex- 
pired. Before  1876  he  served  for  a  time  as  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  INIarion 
County.  Passing  to  the  years  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  volume  the  prominent  Republicans 
of  Wayne  County  were  Henry  U.  Johnson,  Wil- 
liam Dudley  Foulke,  Daniel  W.  Comstock  and 
Henry  C.  Starr.  Henry  U.  Johnson  represented 
the  county  in  the  State  senate  as  the  Republican 
leader  of  that  body  in  the  sessions  of  1887  and 
1889.  In  1890  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  re- 
elected in  1892  and  1894-,  and  was  succeeded  in  Con- 
gress by  James  E.  Watson  in  1896. 

In  the  campaign  of  1900  the  Democratic  party 
re-adopted  its  free  silver  platform  of  1896  and 
added  what  it  termed  "Imperialism"  as  a  cause  for 
the  defeat  of  ^NIcKinley's  second  election,  and  made 
the  latter  what  it  termed  as  the  paramount  issue. 
This  "paramount"  issue  was  based  on  the  conten- 
tion that  it  was  the  purpose  of  ^IcKinlcy,  if  re- 
elected, to  exercise  imperialistic  power  over  Cuba 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  deny  to  both  of 
these  countries  the  right  of  self-government.  Henry 
U.  Johnson  had  broken  with  his  party  because  of 
this  so-called  imperialistic  policy,  that  was  more 
imaginary  than  real,  and  supported  Bryan  on  this 
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platform  in  1900,  and  became  identified  with  the 
Democratic  party  afterwards  in  so  far  as  he  had 
any  party  identification,  but  refused  to  accept  its 
nomination  for  Congress  that  it  tendered  him.  He 
was  an  able  lawyer  and  rapid-fire  orator.  George 
W.  Julian  had  nothing  on  him  in  vigorous  methods 
of  expression. 

The  ghost  of  imperialism  did  not  appear  in  Mc- 
Kinley's  second  administration  as  Henry  U.  John- 
son and  others  had  predicted.  On  assuming  the 
office  of  President  by  Roosevelt  as  McKinley's  suc- 
cessor, he  announced  his  intention  to  follow  the 
plans  and  policies  of  his  predecessor.  While  his 
administration  as  the  successor  of  McKinley  and 
as  his  own  successor  was  one  of  vigor  and  in  which 
he  never  shrank  from  responsibilitj'',  the  nearest 
approach  to  imperialism  that  occurred  was  in  the 
matter  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Avhen  the  United 
States,  under  his  direction,  acquired  the  rights  that 
an  old  French  company  held  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  together  with  the  right  to  construct  the 
canal.  With  Columbia,  through  whose  territory 
the  canal  was  to  be  constructed,  some  troubles  arose 
but  they  have  been  adjusted  and  the  construction 
of  the  canal  is  regarded  now  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  his  administration,  but  it  will  not 
in  the  opinion  of  many  ever  accomplish  its  designed 
purposes  until  a  system  of  interior  waterways  may 
be  connected  with  it,  and  that  was  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  progressive  achievements  to  which  the 
National  Progressive  party  pledged  itself  in  1912, 
and  its  platform  implied  a  criticism  of  negligence 
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on  the  part  of  Taft's  administration,  as  the  con- 
servation of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  construction  of  inland  waterways  was 
loudly  proclaimed  as  the  pohcies  that  he  would 
carry  out. 

It  was  never  fashionable  to  be  a  Democrat  in 
Wayne  County,  and  in  fact  but  few  of  that  faith 
ever  gained  a  position  of  respectability  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Repubhcan  partisans.  The  Repubhcans 
who  at  times,  but  in  a  very  few  instances,  disagxeed 
with  their  party  could  never  see  their  way  clear 
to  join  the  Democratic  party,  and  only  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  themselves  as  independents, 
or  by  some  other  name  less  odious  than  Demo- 
crat. 

Wilham  Dudley  Foulke,  formerly  prominent  as 
a  Republican  leader,  opposed  the  election  of  Blaine 
in  1884  and  declared  his  purpose  to  support  Cleve- 
land and  was  at  once  and  by  his  one  choice  classed 
as  a  "ISIugwump,"  a  name  given  to  the  class  of 
Repubhcan  supporters  of  Cleveland,  among  these 
being  the  great  preacher  Henry  Ward  Bcechcr  and 
many  other  "intellectuals"  of  the  country.  It  was 
Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beccher  who  wrote  the  letter 
to  Cleveland  calling  on  him  to  enlighten  them  as 
to  the  IMaria  Ilalpin  story,  which  he  answered, 
admitting   the   facts  and   told  them   to   "tell   the 

truth." 

Foulke  was  a  pronounced,  sincere  and  deter- 
mined advocate  of  civil  service  reform,  and 
prominently  identified  with  civil  service  reform 
organizations,  and  became  president  of  the  Civil 
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Service  Commission  by  appointment  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

Cleveland's  failure  to  carry  out  his  promises  to 
give  effect  to  the  civil  service  law,  to  the  extent 
that  Foulke  had  expected,  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  him  and  he  repudiated  his  administration 
and  became  a  supporter  of  General  Harrison,  both 
for  nomination  and  election  in  1888,  believing  and 
probably  relying  upon  his  promise  to  do  what 
Cleveland  had  in  his  estimation  failed  to  do,  but 
much  to  his  disappointment  and  disgust  Harrison 
was  about  as  much  a  civil  service  reformer  in  office 
as  Cleveland  had  been.  And  in  1892  he  decided  to 
support  and  give  Cleveland  another  chance,  believ- 
ing that  the  influences  of  the  spoils  system  would 
not  again  operate  on  him,  but  he  found  again  that 
Cleveland  only  had  the  symptoms  of  a  reformer 
during  his  last  term.  Foulke  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate  of  Indiana  to  serve  at  the  session  of 
1883  and  at  once  became  the  Republican  leader  at 
that  and  the  next  session,  in  both  of  which  his  party 
was  in  the  minority. 

Under  his  leadership  the  Democrats  were  put  on 
the  defensive  in  their  efforts  to  pass  party  measures. 
Among  these  were  a  redistricting  or  "gerr\'- 
mandering"  bill  that  they  attempted  to  pass. 
Another  was  a  metropolitan  police  ])ill  that  was 
designed  to  give  political  police  control  to  thcin 
in  Indianapolis  and  other  Republican  cities.  Thesi* 
measures  and  probably  others  were  defeated  b>' 
filibustering  tactics  in  speaking  to  kill  time.  Foulkt 
was  a  splendid  speaker,  an  able  debater,  quick  in 
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repartee  and  well  up  in  parliamentary  usages,  and 
his  experiences  in  life  with  the  great  advantages  he 
had  acquired  by  education,  association  and  travel- 
ing over  the  world  had  provided  him  with  an 
abundance  of  resourceful  material  for  use  on  such 
occasions,  and  only  absolute  physical  exhaustion 
required  him  on  one  of  these  occasions  to  suspend 
his  remarks  for  a  few  minutes  folloAving  a  hemor- 
rhage of  words  that  it  was  estimated  had  gushed 
forth  for  twenty  consecutive  hours.  He  was,  while 
serving  in  the  State  senate,  not  only  determined  to 
defeat  vicious  party  measures  proposed  by  Demo- 
crats but  was  equally  insistent  in  putting  them  in 
the  position  of  defeating  much  meritorious  legisla- 
tion that  he  proposed  if  he  could  not  persuade  them 
to  join  him  in  passing  it.  The  only  measure  that 
he  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  i)ass  was  one  re- 
lating to  the  location  of  one  of  the  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane  in  Wayne  County  at  Richmond, 
which  under  the  circumstances  was  a  great  triumph 
for  him.      ^ 

He  introduced  as  the  first  measure  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1883  a  civil  service  bill  similar  in  its  pro- 
visions to  the  Federal  law  and  made  a  speech  of 
some  length  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the 
competitive  system  in  filling  offices.  The  other 
senators  listened  attentively  to  his  speech,  but  that 
was  all  the  consideration  the  measure  received.  Plis 
Republican  colleagues  had  no  more  intention  of 
voting  for  its  passage  than  did  the  Democrats. 
Their  views  on  the  "spoils"  system  were  quite  har- 
monious.   Only  a  few  men  like  Foulke  are  sincere 
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in  their  pretenses  of  abhorrence  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. '    . 

Writing  about  his  experience  as  a  State  senator 
in  his  splendid  book,  published  in  1922,  entitled 
"A  Hoosier  Autobiography,"  he  says:  "In  look- 
ing over  the  chronicles  of  this  session  and  the  ab- 
stracts of  the  debates  in  the  Brevier  reports  I  am 
confronted  with  a  record  of  remarkable  garrulity. 
I  introduced  more  bills  and  made  a  great  many 
more  speeches  than  am^  other  man  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  at  this  moment  I  wonder  that  my  fellow 
members  bore  with  me  as  well  as  they  did.  That 
a  man  of  no  great  experience  should  be  telling  a 
body  of  that  description  what  it  ought  to  do  upon 
%very  possible  subject  is  not  easily  to  be  endured. 
They  had,  however,  an  effective  remedy — they  could 
easily  vote  me  down,  which  they  generally  did." 

His  fascinating  autobiography  reveals  his  life 
in  all  of  its  stages,  and  it  has  not  been  without 
some  romantic  thrills. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  November 
20,  184)8,  of  Quaker  parentage,  attended  a  Friends 
Seminary  in  which  his  father  was  a  teacher,  where 
he  prepared  himself  for  entrance  at  Colimibia  Col- 
lege, where  he  completed  a  full  course  and  grad- 
uated with  the  honors  of  his  class,  winning  a  Greek 
prize  of  three  hundred  dollars.  He  then  took  a  full 
law  course  at  the  same  institution,  graduating  from 
it  in  18G9.  In  1870  he  went  with  his  father  across 
the  continent,  Avhere  in  California  he  met  the  young 
lady  who  a  little  later  became  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Mark  E.  Reeves,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Cin- 
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cinnati  whose  family  residence  was  at  Richmond. 
The  following  summer  Mr.  Reeves  and  his  family 
sailed  for  Europe.  He  followed  and  on  October 
10,  1872,  Miss  Reeves  became  Mrs.  Foulke,  the 
marriage  ceremony  taking  place  at  the  American 
Legation  in  Paris.  On  their  return  to  New  York 
soon  after  this  occurrence  he  began  the  law  prac- 
tice, an  occupation  not  entirely  consistent  with  the 
Quaker  creed  of  opposition  to  war  slavery,  intem- 
perance and  litigation.  In  this  he  continued  until 
the  year  1876,  when  he  became  a  citizen  of  Rich- 
mond and  an  associate  in  his  chosen  profession  with 
Jesse  P.  Siddall,  an  able  lawyer  of  the  Wayne 
County  bar.  He  continued  in  the  active  practice 
utitil  1885  when  he  withdrew  from  it  to  give  atten- 
tion to  his  many  personal  interests  that  required 
his  attention.  His  political  oscillations  already 
mentioned  may  justly  be  credited  to  indepen- 
dence of  character  and  sincerity  of  conviction.  His 
"hobby,"  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  what  is  termed 
civil  service  reform,  that  makes  the  reform  depen- 
dent upon  an  educational  test,  may  restrict  the 
spoils  sj-^stcm  to  some  extent,  but  its  practicability 
is  not  generally  admitted.  If  some  method  of  rid- 
ding the  civil  service  of  the  bureaucratic  system  that 
has  grown  up  could  be  devised  it  would  be  quite 
as  meritorious  as  the  destruction  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the  laAv  practice 
he  found  it  necessary  to  feed  his  vigorous  intellect 
and  trained  mind  on  something  other  than  the  dull 
details  of  business  life  and  soon  became  an  author 
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and  publicist  of  more  than  local  renown,  and  added 
to  his  accomplishments  in  that  line  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  travel  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  was  at  a  health  resort  in  Germany  when  the 
World  War  began  and  experienced  many  incon- 
veniences and  some  hardships  in  getting  back  to 
his  native  land.  His  return  trip  was  on  the  ill-fated 
Lusitania  that  was  later  sunk  by  a  German  war 
vessel.  In  his  observations  of  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium, as  related  in  his  autobiography,  he  places 
much  blame  on  Belgians  for  the  destruction  of 
cities,  cathedrals  and  universities  because  of  their 
unnecessarily  firing  on  German  troops  from  roofs 
and  windows,  but  condemns  the  German  invasion 
oi  neutral  territory  in  proper  terms.  His  observa- 
tions and  belief  that  America  would  be  brought  into 
the  war  made  him  a  strong  advocate  of  prepared- 
ness, that  he  urged  in  many  public  addresses  soon 
after  his  return.  His  official  and  personal  associa- 
tion with  Roosevelt  was  so  intimate  that  his  ad- 
miration of  him  bordered  on  infatuation.  He 
approved  all  of  Roosevelt's  acts  during  his  admin- 
istration and  became  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  his  short  lived  Progressive  party.  His  auto- 
biography is  much  more  than  an  interesting  account 
of  the  events  of  his  life.  It  is  in  fact  a  pohtical 
history  of  the  United  States  from  1884  to  1921, 
and  recitals  from  its  contents  would  be  far  more 
interesting  in  book  reviews  by  professional  book 
reviewers  than  the  senseless  jargon  they  usually  put 
forth  in  their  so-called  reviews.  In  its  last  pages 
in  a  retrospective  statement  he  says:    "Looking 
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back  from  the  age  of  seventy  years,  and  more,  upon 
the  various  opinions,  pohtical,  social,  and  religious, 
which  I  held  in  earlier  times,  I  find  that  I  have 
changed  very  few  of  them.  The  abhorrence  of 
human  slavery  inculcated  in  childhood,  vvhen  our 
house  was  a  station  on  the  underground  railway, 
has  remained  through  life.  My  adherence  to  the 
Republican  party  in  early  manhood  still  seems  to 
me  justified  by  what  that  party  had  done,  and  my 
temporary  alienation  from  it,  in  the  support  of 
Cleveland,  still  appears  reasonable  and  right. 

"In  my  faith  in  Theodore  Roosevelt  I  have  seen 
no  ground  for  change  and  continue  to  regard  it  as 
a  supreme  achievement  that  I  was  able  to  win  and 
to  keep  •the  warm  and  abiding  friendship  of  this 
great  man." 
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CHAPTER  XX 

JA]MES  P.  GOODRICH  was  elected  governor 
in  1916.  He  had  been  prominent  in  business 
enterprises  and  in  Republican  State  and  National 
politics  for  a  number  of  years.  Among  others  of 
his  business  enterprises  he  projected  and  con- 
structed what  is  now  known  as  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  of  Indiana. 

At  the  time  ^of  his  election  as  governor  it  was 
imminent  that  war  would  be  declared  by  the  United 
States  against  Germany,  and  it  was  declared  three 
months  after  his  inauguration,  following  which  he 
became  very  active  in  support  of  it,  not  alone  as 
the  executive  of  the  State  but  as  a  loyal  citizen, 
and  had  many  difficult  and  delicate  duties  to  per- 
form in  reference  to  it,  that  did  not  end  with  the 
armistice,  as  related  elsewhere.  His  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  State  in  its  civil  government 
was  marked  with  an  unusual  number  of  important 
events  and  achievements.  Two  regular  and  special 
sessions  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  were  held 
during  his  term  at  which  a  number  of  laws  of  far- 
reaching  importance  were  enacted  and  had  his 
.  approval,  and  a  number  of  them  were  passed  upon 
his  recommendation  in  messages  that  he  delivered 
to  the  general  assembly.  These  laws  included 
state-wide    prohibition,    the    enfranchisement    of 
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women,  the  creation  of  highway  and  conservation 
commissions,  separate  banking  and  insurance  de- 
partments, a  revision  of  tax  laws,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  printed  reports  of  the  various  State 
institutions  into  one  annual  volume  entitled  the 
"Year  Book,"  a  number  of  acts  of  interest  to  labor, 
and  others  growing  out  of  the  necessities  for  carry- 
ing on  the  World  War.  The  inflated  costs  of  liv- 
ing and  extraordinary  expenses  of  carrying  on  the 
State  government  during  that  period  required  strict 
economy  in  every  department,  and  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures he  caused  the  consolidation  of  the  work 
in  them  and  the  dismissal  of  a  number  of  clerks  and 
other  employes.  His  administration  made  a  new 
record  in  thc^management  of  the  State's  penal  and 
benevolent  institutions  in  that  the  penal  institutions 
made  enough  money  out  of  their  various  industries 
to  pay  all  expenses  and  to  return  a  surplus  to  the 
State  treasury. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  that  he  created  to 
direct  the  State's  war  activities  was  composed  of 
able  men  who  gave  him  their  full  co-operation,  with 
the  result  that  the  State  led  all  others  in  voluntary 
enlistments  in  the  war  in  proportion  to  population. 
His  activities  in  war  events  and  in  dealing  with  a 
crisis  that  bordered  on  revolution,  at  its  close,  are 
more  specifically  set  forth  in  other  pages  of  this 
work. 

Other  State  officials  serving  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Goodrich  were:  Edgar  D. 
I^ush,  lieutenant  governor;  Willis  A.  Roach  and 
Kdward   Jackson,    secretaries   of   state;    Otto    L. 
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Klaus,  auditor  of  state;  U.  Z.  McMurtrie,  treas- 
urer of  state;  Elc  Stansbury,  attorney  general; 
Patrick  J.  Lynch,  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Louis  Roark,  state  geologist;  Linnaeus  N.  Hines, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  elected  during  his 
term  were  Benjamin  J.  Willoughby  and  Howard 
L.  Townsend,  and  of  the  Appellate  Court  Solon 
A.  Enloe,  Chas.  F.  Remy,  Willis  C.  McMahon 
and  Alonzo  L.  Nichols.  .  ., 
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'  '"      CHAPTER  XXI 

Indiana  in  the  World  War 

FOR  a  century  the  people  of  Indiana  have  en- 
gaged in  political  battles,  always  contending 
for  the  mastery  over  each  other  but  always  yielding 
their  political  activities  to  patriotic  fervor  when  the 
crisis  of  war  called  upon  them  to  manifest  their 
loyalty,  no  matter  what  caused  the  war  or  what 
its  purpd^es  were. 

Many  of  the  State's  noble  sons  volunteered  as 
soldiers  in  both  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars  and 
fouffht  as  valiantly  in  the  former  that  had  for  its 
ulterior  purpose  the  extension  of  slavery  as  in  the 
latter  that  exterminated  it. 

It  mattered  little  to  Indiana  soldiers  that  in  the 
wars  with  Mexico,  Spain  and  Germany  they 
had  to  invade  foreign  countries  to  rescue  the  op- 
pressed from  their  oppressors. 

In  President  ^IcKinley's  message  to  Congress 
in  April,  1898,  he  asked  authority  to  use  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
pel Spain  to  evacuate  Cuba  and  based  his  request 
upon  Spain's  inhumanity  to  Cubans,  and  not  upon 
the  fact  that  the  "Elaine"  had  been  sunk  in  the 
Havana  harbor,  as  will  appear  from  his  message. 

In  President  Wilson's  address  to  Congress  on 
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April  2,  1917,  calling  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany,  he  said:  "It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  lead  this  great  peaceful  people  into  war,  into  the 
most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civihzation 
itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  balance.  But  the  right 
is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for 
the  things  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts, 
for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit 
to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  govern- 
ments, for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations, 
for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert 
of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to 
all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free. 

"To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and 
our  fortimfs,  everything  that  we  are  and  everything 
that  ^ve  have  with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  that 
the  day  has  come  when  America  is  privileged  to 
spend  her  blood  and  her  might  for  the  principles 
that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness  and  the  peace 
which  she  has  treasured. 

"God  helping  her  she  can  do  no  other." 

The  freedom  of  the  oppressed,  so  powerfully 
urged  in  the  messages  of  these  great  men,  had  its 
animating  and  inspiring  force  in  awaking  the 
patriotic  fervor  that  immediately  dispelled  partisan 
rancor,  as  it  did  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Civil  AVar 
when  the  freedom  of  slaves  became  both  a  necessity 
and  a  duty. 

When  President  Wilson  made  his  call  for  volun- 
teers the  young  men  immediately  and  irrespective 
of  party  rushed  to  the  colors  from  all  classes  and 
professions,  and  loyal  women  enlisted  in  the  war 
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service  as  nurses,  and  in  other  capacities  in  the 
naval  service,  and  submitted  to  niihtary  discipline, 
giving  their  lives  and  their  health  as  freely  as  the 
men  did. 

The  promptness  of  the  people  in  response  to  the 
Government's  call  for  financial  aid  was  most  gen- 
erous and  a  rivalry  of  communities  followed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  to  become  the  first  to  fill 
their  allotments.  , 

The  credit  for  being  the  first  city  of  the  State 
to  report  the  oversubscription  of  the  amount  of  its 
quota  is  claimed  by  East  Chicago,  a  community  of 
cosmopolitan  inhabitants. 

Its  liberty  loan  organization  was  headed  by  Col. 
Walter^!.  Kiley,  a  banker  and  man  of  great  affairs 
and  activities. 

Congressman  Will  R.  Wood,  of  the  10th  Indiana 
District,  verified  this  fact  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Riley  in  these  words: 

"I  am  sending  yon  under  separate  cover  a  copy  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Saturday  in  which  j'ou 
will  find  the  record  of  your  telegram.  Yours  was  not 
only  the  first  report  received  by  any  member  of  the 
House,  but  it  was  also  the  first  received  by  the  Liberty 
Loan  Publicity  Conunittee  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. I  called  up  the  head  of  this  department  im- 
mediately after  having  the  same  introduced  in  the 
House  and  informed  him  of  the  fact;  he  thought  I 
must  be  mistaken  and  had  me  repeat  your  message 
the  second  time  over  the  phone.  I  told  him  that  was 
a  small  matter  in  your  section  and  that  it  was  the 
second  time  you  liad  made  this  performance  and 
would  continue  to  do  it  as  long  as  Liberty  Bonds 
were  sold.    You  not  only  have  reason  to  feel  proud, 
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but  every  citizen  who  contributed  to  this  grand  result 
likewise  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  what  Indiana 
Harbor  and  East  Chicago  have  done.  It  affords  me 
great  pride  in  being  the  Representative  in  Congress 
of  such  a  community." 

The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
State  Central  Committees  of  Indiana  laid  aside 
their  respective  plans  for  the  organization  of  their 
political  campaigns  early  in  1918  to  engage  to- 
gether in  carrying  on  the  work  of  soliciting  loan 
subscriptions  and  purchases  of  the  Government's 
bonds  in  every  voting  precinct  of  the  State,  and 
they  did  not  revive  their  party  activities  until  the 
last  quota  had  been  filled. 

Thc}'^  Called  their  respective  district  and  county 
chairmen  to  meet  in  joint  session  at  Indianapolis 
to  devise  plans  whereby  every  voting  precinct  in 
the  State  would  be  as  effectively  canvassed  for  bond 
subscriptions  as  it  would  usually  in  getting  voters 
to  the  polls. 

Governor  Goodrich  presided  at  the  large  meeting 
that  was  held  and  said: 

"So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  State  that  representatives  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  have  assembled  with  an  object 
of  such  vital  importance  to  our  coininon  country. 
While  you  have  met  as  partisans  partisanship  ended 
with  the  call  and  you  are  now  patriots  met  as  men 
whose  love  of  country  surpasses  party  loyalty." 
They  proceeded  with  their  ^^■ork  with  the  result  that 
quotas  were  quickly  oversubscribed  and  paid. 

Every    species    of    organized    societies    in    In- 
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diana,  including  labor  unions,  churches  and  lodges, 
adopted  resolutions  urging  their  members  to  pur- 
chase the  bonds  that  the  Government  put  out,  to 
raise  the  funds  required  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
millions  upon  millions  in  amounts  were  purchased. 
A  full  account  of  these  activities  and  the  results 
are  set  forth  in  interesting  detail  in  Volume  VIII 
of  Indiana  Historical  Collections,  entitled  "War 
Purse  of  Indiana,"  by  Walter  Greenough. 

There  were  undercurrents  of  opposition  to  the 
war  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  not  a  few  out- 
spoken agitators  of  peace  on  a  cowardly  basis,  nor 
was  the  State  free  from  profiteers  whose  patriotism 
was  based  on  personal  gains. 

The*  war  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  was 
vigorously  enforced  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Indianapolis,  presided  over  by  Judge 
Albert  B.  Anderson,  and  as  a  result  of  his  fearless 
stand  in  enforcing  it  the  State  suffered  much  less 
than  many  others  because  of  profiteering.  He  also 
revoked  naturalization  papers  in  some  instances 
upon  evidence  that  their  holders  were  failing  to 
co-operate  imconditionally  with  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  United  ^line  Workers  of  America  and  the 
officers  thereof,  and  local  unions,  called  a  strike 
during  the  war.  The  Government  filed  a  bill  ask- 
ing for  an  injunction  upon  the  ground  that  the 
strike  would  restrict  the  distribution  of  necessities 
and  would  limit  the  supply  of  bituminous  coal,  a 
necessity  as  defined  by  Act  of  Congress.  The  case 
attracted  national  attention  as  the  decision  would 
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affect  many  States  of  the  Union.  It  came  up  for 
hearing  on  some  prehminary  motions  and  from 
some  intimations  of  the  judge  the  officers  of  the 
unions  decided  to  rescind  the  order  calling  the 
strike.  His  rugged  Americanism  and  fearless 
judicial  positions  in  regard  to  congressional  legis- 
lation and  questions  of  loyalty  went  far  in  building 
up  the  State's  enviable  record  during  the  war. 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1915,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Governor  Ralston,  an  act  was  passed 
creating  a  Historical  Commission,  the  duties  of 
which  were  to  provide  for  the  editing  and  publish- 
ing of  historical  material,  and  for  a  historical  and 
educational  celebration  of  the  Indiana  Centennial 
in  1916. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World 
War  supplied  a  new  source  from  which  the  most 
important  and  sacred  historical  material  could  be 
gathered  to  commemorate  Indiana's  part  in  it. 

From  a  report  of  that  commission,  appearing  in 
the  State's  Year  Book  of  1920,  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  activities  appears  under  the  heading 

Indiana  War  History 

"The  Historical  Commission  has  been  devoting 
practically  its  entire  time  during  the  last  year  to  the 
work  of  collecting,  compiling,  and  preparing  for  pub- 
lication, a  series  of  volumes  relating  to  Indiana's  part 
in  the  World  War.  Believing  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  history  of  our  State,  that  these 
records  be  collected  now,  before  they  are  lost;  and 
that  the  story  of  Indiana's  part  in  the  great  world 
conflict  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten,  the 
Historical  Commission  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
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gathering  up  these  records  and  reports,  with  the  view 
of  preparing  several  volumes  for  immediate  publica- 
tion. 

"With  the  co-operation  of  a  local  war  history  com- 
mittee in  each  of  the  ninety-two  counties  of  the  State, 
a  thorough  survey  is  being  made  of  the  numerous 
war  activities  engaged  in  by  each  community.  In 
many  counties  the  survey  is  being  made  township 
by  township,  but  in  most  cases  the  war  record  of  the 
county  is  considered  as  a  whole.  Reports  covering 
the  work  of  the  County  Councils  of  Defense;  the 
Liberty  Loan  Committees;  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross;  the  war  work  of  the  County  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator; the  Food  Administrator;  and  other  organ- 
izations that  were  engaged  in  war  work,  comprise 
the  material  that  is  being  collected  for  the  entire 
«tate." 

The  members  and  officers  of  this  historical  com- 
mission from  1917  to  1920  were  Governor  James  P. 
Goodrich,  president;  Frank  B.  Wynn,  vice-presi- 
dent; Harlow  Lindley,  secretary;  James  A.  Wood- 
burn,  Charles  W.  Moores,  Samuel  jNI.  Foster, 
Matthew  Walsh,  Charity  Dye,  Lew  M.  O'Bannon, 
John  W.  Oliver,  director,  and  Luc}^  M.  Elliott, 
assistant  director. 

It  was  probably  not  within  the  scope  of  the  work 
of  that  commission  to  assemble  specific  military 
data  giving  detailed  and  statistical  information  as 
to  the  number  of  men  from  Indiana  who  entered 
the  war  service,  either  forming  part  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  that  were  sent  to  France,  or  that 
entered  on  other  lines  of  duty  in  readiness  to  go 
when  called,  and  other  information  as  to  their  as- 
signments and  service  which  is  descning  of  careful 
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collection  and  preservation.  But  the  subject  of 
civilian  war  work  of  Indiana  was  the  one  to  which 
it  gave  more  attention,  and  it  has  been  highly 
praised  from  all  sources. 

The  individual  undertaking  of  the  author  of  this 
work  has  not  been  an  effort  to  supply  omissions  in 
the  work  of  others,  and  it  is  far  from  his  purpose 
to  excel  it  either  in  the  compilation  of  facts  from 
official  sources  or  otherwise,  but  he  submits  the 
statements  of  his  work  in  the  pages  preceding  and 
following. 

Of  the  noble  dead  the  first  American  to  sacrifice 
his  life  in  battle  was  Corporal  James  Bethel  Gres- 
ham,  of  Evansville,  Indiana. 

*The  highest  naval  officer  to  give  up  his  life 
was  Commodore  Charles  Grimes  Bowman,  of 
Delphi,  Indiana,  who  had  retired  from  the  serv- 
ice, but  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age  offered  his 
services. 

Of  the  Army  the  highest  ranking  officer  to  give 
his  life  to  his  country's  service  was  the  brilhant 
young  Colonel  Albert  Leas  Hall,  of  Peru,  Indiana. 
These  are  but  noble  representatives  of  three  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  and  fifty-four  sons  and  fifteen 
daughters  of  the  Hoosier  State  who  now  rest  in 
the  cemeteries  of  Indiana,  at  Arlington  or  in 
Flanders  fields.  Besides  the  dead  many  of  the 
youths  of  Indiana  go  about  in  blindness,  the  light 
of  day  forever  shut  from  their  eyes,  or  with 
mutilated  bodies  and  broken  health,  doomed  to 
early  death.  Many  languish  in  hospitals,  some  to 
be  restored  to  health  by  the  tender  care  of  a  gen- 
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erous  government,  others  to  go  through  life,  the 
war  forever  present  to  their  beclouded  minds.  This 
Roll  of  Honor  of  the  dead  so  beautifully  repre- 
sented by  the  gold  stars  is  mute  evidence  of  the 
noble  sacrifices  made  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
world. 

The  American  Legion  headquarters  is  at  In- 
dianapolis, and  is  the  headquarters  of  more  than 
eleven  thousand  posts,  including  a  million  mem- 
bers. The  State  of  Indiana  will  erect  a  magnificent 
memorial  building.  Whole  blocks  have  been  pur- 
chased for  it  and  the  city,  the  county  and  the  State 
will  co-operate  in  the  great  project.  The  best  talent 
the  country  has  produced  will  design  it  and  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  memorials  in  the  world. 
In  1921  INIarshall  Foch,  surrounded  by  a  noble  com- 
pany of  ex-service  men  and  women  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens,  dedicated  the 
ground  to  the  sacred  purpose  intended  by  the  com- 
monwealth of  Indiana. 

We  Shall  Not  Forget 

We  shall  not  forget  that  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  Fields, 

And  that  beneath  their  crimson  glow 
Sleep  the  silent  dead. 
Who  faltered  not  where  duty  led. 

Sleep  on,  wake  not,  oh  dead! 

In  exalted  fields. 
The  cause  for  which  your  blood  was  shed. 

Thy  deeds,   thy  plea. 

Shall  not  forgotten  be. 
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Your  lives,  like  poppies,  shall  bloom  anew, 

In  fertile  fields. 
Nurtured  with  tears — heaven's  rarest  dew. 
And  as  a  beacon  bright, 
>  .•-         Guide  us  ever  in  the  flight. 
,.i.5,  ,  — Ellsworth  Wilson.* 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  give  detailed  facts  or  full 
credit  to  each  of  the  sons  of  Indiana  Avho  so  nobly 
served  their  country.  Only  a  few  organizations — 
those  belonging  to  the  National  Guard,  entered  the 
service  of  the  country  as  separate  units.  Some  of 
these  organizations  were  so  changed  as  to  branch 
of  service  and  membership  as  to  almost  lose  identity. 

The  great  combat  and  administrative  unit  of  the 
Atmy  was  the  division  composed  of  a^^proximately 
twenty-eight  thousand  men.  jNIany  Indiana  troops 
served  in  the  38th  Division,  made  up  largely  of 
National  Guard  units,  and  mam^  others  in  the  84th 
Division  of  the  National  Army.  But  at  that  the 
number  as  compared  to  the  whole  number  from  this 
State  was  comparatively  small.  The  truth  is  that 
Indiana  troops  were  scattered  throughout  the  en- 
tire Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  division  commanders  were  regular  army 
officers  of  ability  and  experience  and  were  chosen 
and  promoted  for  tliat  purpose.  They  could  hardly 
be  identified  as  belonging  to  any  State,  though  oi' 
course  each  claimed  some  State  as  his  houic  from 
which  he  had  most  likclv  hecn  sent  to  West  Point. 


*  Major  Ellsworth  Wilson  's  son,  Lieut.  .Tosephua  B.  Wilson,  wn-^ 
killed  near  Cunel,  Franco,  October  12,  1018.  The  distinfriiishc'l 
service  cross  was  sent  to  his  motiier.  The  father  also  serveil  in 
the  army. 
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For  instance,  Major  General  Edward  ^I.  Lewis, 
a  native  of  Indiana,  long  in  the  regular  Army,  had 
been  chosen  by  the  governor  of  Indiana  to  com- 
mand Indiana  troops  on  the  border  in  1916.  He 
was  pretty  generally  recognized  as  an  Indiana 
officer,  and  stands  high  among  the  eminent  soldiers 
of  the  State  in  the  World  War.  He  commanded 
the  30th  Division  in  France  and  is  a  notable 
example  of  the  high  class  officers  produced  by  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

jNIajor  General  Omar  Bundy  should  be  men- 
tioned as  representative  of  the  patriotic  officers  of 
Indiana.  He  was  a  native  of  Henry  County,  the 
son  of  Colonel  ^Martin  L.  Bundy,  and  a  brother  of 
Judge  Eugene  Bundy,  ^\'as  appointed  as  a  cadet 
to  West  Point  in  1875,  graduated  from  that  mili- 
tary institution,  passed  all  the  grades  in  the  line  of 
promotion,  and  commanded  the  Second  Division 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  at  Bellcau 
Woods  and  Chateau  Thicry.  Wlun  a  general 
order  was  issued  requiring  him  to  delay  the  ad- 
vance of  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  the 
order  was  communicated  to  him  he  said  to  the  corps 
commander  that  he  could  not  give  the  command 
to  stop  as  his  soldiers,  being  xVmericans,  could  not 
understand  it,  and  the  corps  commander  gave  him 
permission  to  advance,  which  he  did,  cutting 
tlirough  the  enemy's  line  to  a  triumphant  victory. 

In  commenting  upon  the  facts  an  ingenious  press 
reporter  quoted  him  as  saying  that  he  ''could  not 
conceive  of  American  soldiers  not  advancing  under 
the  flag  of  their  country,"  and  put  him  in  the  posi- 
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tion  of  violating  an  order.  The  news  of  his  advance 
and  victory  sent  a  thrill  of  dehght  to  the  people 
of  Indiana  and  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  reported  incident  that  stated  or  implied 
that  he  had  disobeyed  orders  was  based  on  pure 
fiction. 

He  was  a  high  minded,  modest  gentleman,  honor- 
able and  gallant  soldier,  admired  by  all  his  soldiers 
and  associates  in  the  Army  and  is  now  a  retired 
officer  of  it. 

The  people  of  Indiana,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
returning  home  on  a  visit  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  gave  him  grand  ovations  and  the  highest 
honors  they  could  bestow. 

«Major  General  William  G.  Haan,  who  com- 
manded the  32d  Division  in  France,  was  an  Indiana 
man,  receiving  his  early  education  at  Crown  Point. 
For  eighteen  days  without  cessation  his  division 
was  in  the  advance  in  some  of  the  most  terrific  fight- 
ing of  the  war. 

Brigadier  General  Hiram  Bearss,  a  grandson  of 
Daniel  R.  Bearss,  a  prominent  pioneer  citizen  of 
Peru,  Indiana,  was  for  a  long  time  an  officer  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Admiral  Niblack,  who  served  for  many  years, 
was  a  son  of  William  E.  Niblack,  of  Vincennes, 
who  served  in  Congress  for  many  years,  and  for 
many  years  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana. 

He  commanded  the  Mediterranean  division  of 
the  navy  during  the  war.  c  ^  • 

Brigadier  General  William  Wallace  Attcrbury. 
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When  General  Pershing  went  to  France  in  May, 
1917,  with  a  small  staff  he  soon  realized  the  prob- 
lems that  would  confront  an  American  expedi- 
tionary force  in  connection  with  the  movement  of 
troops  and  materials  and  cabled  to  Secretary  of 
War  Baker  to  send  him  the  ablest  railroad  operat- 
ing man  in  America.  The  choice  fell  upon  William 
Wallace  Atterbury,  operating  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who  as  president  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  in  1916  had  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  to  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  transportation  of  troops  and  war 
supphes  to  the  American  border  and  later  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

^Ir.  Atterbury  patriotically  accepted  the  call  to 
duty  and  sailed  to  Europe  in  August,  1917,  and 
was  given  the  rank  of  a  brigadier  general  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  title  of  director  gen- 
eral of  transportation  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces.  One  of  the  important  tasks  tliat 
came  to  him  was  the  prompt  unloading  of  vessels 
and  their  turn  about  in  shortest  p(vssible  thue  in 
order  to  get  greatest  service  out  of  transports  at  a 
time  when  Germany  was  hitting  hardest. 

His  work  in  France  won  the  admiration  of  both 
soldiers  and  railroad  officials  and  appreciation  of 
his  services  was  demonstrated  by  tlic  following 
decorations  which  he  received:  United  States,  Dis- 
tinguished Service  jNledal;  France,  Legion  of 
Honor,  rank  of  Commander;  Great  Britain,  Com- 
panion of  the  ]Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath: 
Belgium,  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  CroAvn. 
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If  decorations  were  in  order  for  meritorious  service 
in  civil  life,  General  Atterbiiry  would  be  covered 
with  them  as  testimonials  of  his  useful  and  power- 
ful work  in  the  service  of  the  great  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  where  he  now  supervises  a  force  of 
220,000  workers  in  its  operating  departments,  and 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
addition  to  performing  his  executive  duties  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  ojieration. 

He  entered  the  railroad  service  in  October,  188G, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  and  worked  his  way  up  from 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  Altoona  shops  through  the 
successive  grades  of  advancement,  in  which  were 
included  assistant  road  foreman  of  engines,  master 
mechanic,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  general  manager.  Pie  stejiped  from  the  latter 
position  to  a  vice-presidency.  It  was  his  aim  in 
boyhood  to  become  a  railroad  man  and  he  carried 
out  his  ambitions.  His  industry  in  anything  he 
undertook  served  him  quite  as  well,  as  did  his  edu- 
cation with  which  he  was  equipped  by  a  liberal 
preparatory  course  that  enabled  him  to  enter  Yale 
University  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1880 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  im- 
mediately went  to  work  in  the  Altoona  shops. 

Jjcneral  Atterbury  was  born  at  New  Albany, 
Indiana^  January  31,  18GG,  the  son  of  a  lawyer 
whose  strong  religious  convictions  led  him  into  the 
ministry.  His  grandfather  was  Lewis  Atterbury 
and  his  grandmother  Catharine  Boudinot,  niece  of 
Elias  Boudinot  at  one  time  president  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.    Aside  from  having  a  birthright 
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in  Indiana  as  one  of  his  distinguished  honors  he 
was  given  the  honorary  degree  of  ^Master  of  Arts 
by  Yale  University  in  1911  and  Doctor  of  Laws  by 
the  University  of  Pennsj^lvania  in  1919. 

If  the  electorate  of  the  United  States  may  turn 
from  the  ranks  of  politicians  to  look  for  a  chief 
executive  of  this  great  country,  among  the  leading 
figures  in  the  industrial  world  who  have  accom- 
plished something  worth  mentioning,  this  distin- 
guished son  of  Indiana  would  rank  first  in  the 
eligible  list,  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  has  any 
political  ambitions  or  tastes.  If  not  he  differs  from 
most  prominent  men  of  his  native  State. 
^Brigadier  General  Harry  B.  Smith,  the  veteran 
adjutant  general  of  Indiana,  during  the  World 
War  gave  to  the  State  and  to  his  country  the  most 
efficient  service.  Rich  in  military  experience  and 
ability  he  assumed  the  burden  of  preparing  the 
National  Guard  troops  for  active  service,  and 
throughout  the  war  performed  his  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  Selective  Service  Law  in  a  manner 
which  met  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  State 
and  the  National  Government  at  Washington. 

Doubtless  other  officers  of  the  regular  Arnw  as 
brave  and  efficient  as  those  mentioned,  but  serving 
less  conspicuously,  claim  Indiana  as  their  homes. 
Time  will  make  their  records  kno\Mi  and  posterity 
will  give  them  the  credit  so  richly  deserved. 

The  National  Guard  drafted  into  the  Federal 
service  August  5,  1917,  numbered  10,496  officers 
and  men,  composed  of  four  regiments,  to-wit:  the 
1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  Bcgiments  of  Infantry,  the 
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1st  Battalion  of  Engineers,  Troops  A,  B,  C,  D, 
1st  Cavalry,  Field  Hospitals  Nos.  1  and  2,  Ambu- 
lance Companies  Xos.  1,  2,  3,  1st  Bn.  Si^nial 
Corps,  Cos.  L,  ^I  and  ^lach.  Gun,  4th  Infantry. 
These  organizations  were  later  designated  as  the 
151st,  152d  Infantry,  137th,  139th  Regiments  of 
Field  Artillery,  113th  Engineers,  Headquarters 
Company  151st  Infantry,  Battery  F  139th  Field 
Artillery,  Company  L  152d  Infantry,  Company 
M  152d  Infantry,  149th  and  150th  Field  Hospital, 
150th,  152d,  and  149th  Ambulance  Companies. 
113th  Field  Signal  Battalion  and  139th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion,  respectively,  and  served  as  such 
through  the  war.  ^Manifestly  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  emphasize  these  units  nor  to  mention 
especially  the  ever  changing]:  roster  of  their  officers 
over  the  thousands  of  Indiana  officers  who  served 
in  the  National  Army,  but  whose  names  cannot  be 
given  at  this  time  nor  until  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment can  do  so. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  reliable  authority  that 
the  number  who  enlisted  voluntarily  in  the  Army, 
Navy  and  jNIarine  Corps  from  Indiana  exceeded  by 
234  the  total  number  taken  in  by  the  draft  boartls. 
If  this  be  true  the  total  service  men  and  women 
from    Indiana    would   reach   the   grand    total   ot 

156,886.         ■.->:.,    ■■:,.     ,■ ;  V  ,  ■^  ,^n.  T    ' 

For  the  present  these  statistics  must  remain  sub- 
ject to  correction.  Both  Government  and  State 
authorities  expressly  reserve  the  right  to  correct 
all  estimates. 

The  Nav)^  Department  at  Washington  has  fur- 
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nished  the  following  authoritative  statement  in  con- 
nection with  "Xaval  Personnel  Credited  to  the 
State  of  Indiana  during  the  World  War": 

Commissioned  officers  credited: 

;        U.  S.  Navy 321 

[        U.  S.  N.  R.  F 653 

Enlisted  personnel  credited  to  the  State: 

;        U.  S.  Xavy,  male 6,436      / 

Female 4 

U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  male 5,768 

Female 45 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  these  figiires  give 
all  who  entered  the  naval  service  from  Indiana,  but 
the  statement  is  at  least  authoritative. 

^lajor  General  M.  W.  Ireland,  another  son  of 
Indiana,  was  chief  surgeon  of  the  Army  and  made 
a  record  of  efficiency  which  challenges  criticism  and 
reflects  honor  upon  his  State  as  well  as  the  service. 
Until  the  vast  number  of  records  can  be  collected 
and  tabulated  their  names  and  specific  units  and 
organizations,  as  well  as  the  sacrifices  made  by 
Indiana's  noble  men  and  women  must  in  a  large 
measure  remain  unknown.  But  to  the  adjutant 
general  of  Indiana  great  credit  has  already  been 
earned  as  a  result  of  his  great  diligence. 

He  has  already  gathered  nearly  6,500  records 
from  the  ex-service  men  and  women  themselves,  and 
has  obtained  from  the  Federal  War  Department 
and  filed  in  his  office  the  records  of  the  3,318  men 
and  15  women  nurses  from  Indiana  who  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

His  official  report  as  it  appears  in  the  State's 
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Year  Book  for  1919  is  rich  in  information  and 
illuminating  accounts  of  the  work  he  has  done  and 
of  the  location  and  activities  of  Indiana  troops,  and 
contains  some  comments  and  pertinent  inquiries  as 
to  the  cause  of  breaking  up  the  38th  and  84th  Divi- 
sions   and   the   separation   of   officers   from   their 
regiments  that  could  probably  only  be  answered 
by   General   Pershing  and   the   general   staff   of 
the  United  States  Army.    As  they  succeeded  in  the 
greatest   war   project   of  the   ages,   proba])ly   the 
achievement  in  itself  affords  an  acceptable  answer. 
Brigadier  General  Fox  Conner,  chief  G-3,  G. 
H.  Q.,  in  "Notes  on  Operations  in  the  Meuse— 
Argonne  Drive,"  reveals  this  explanation: 

(c)  The  number  of  replacements  required  never 
reached  France. 

"(d)  It  became  essential  to  fill  up  certain  divi- 
sions on  account  of  tactical  necessities,  and  since  the 
shortage  of  replacements  was  at  the  time  acute,  sick 
and  wounded  returning  to  duty  were  sometimes 
necessarily  sent  to  such  divisions  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  the  soldier  originally  belonged  to  the 
division  to  be  filled. 

Our  shortage  of  replacements  became  acute  early 
in  September  and  by  mid  October  the  situation 
was  desperate.  Only  one  recourse  was  possiblc--to 
utilize  incoming  divisions  for  replacements,  holduig 
the  cadres  to  be  reconstituted  whenever  replacements 
in  adequate  numbers  should  be  received  from  home. 
Even  this  action  did  not  sutlice  to  bring  our  twenty- 
nine  fighting  divisions  to  full  strength,  but  we  were 
able  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  soldiers  thus  obtauuHl 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  strength  in  the  divisions 
at  the  most  critical  points  of  attack.     There  is  no 
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doubt  but  that  this  decision  to  break  up  divisions 
contributed  in  a  large  degree  to  concluding  the  war 
in  1918. 

The  following  is  a  correct  but  condensed  repro- 
duction from  Adjutant  General  Smith's  report, 
deemed  as  important  in  this  volume  to  the  end  that 
its  readers  who  may  not  have  convenient  access  to 
official  records  may  be  supplied  with  the  facts  it 
sets  forth:  .^  ,..    . 

During  the  year  1916  Congress  passed  an  act  which 
became  effective  June  3,  1916,  which  is  known  as  the 
National  Defense  Act.  This  act  provides  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  organization,  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  State  troops  to  be  known  as  National 
Guard.  ...  In  order  for  a  National  Guard  organization 
to  participate  in  this  federal  appropriation  it  must 
be  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army. 
This  inspection  covers  armory  facilities — whether  the 
armor}'^  has  a  drill  hall  of  sufficient  size  to  care  for 
the  organization  in  its  preliminary  training,  the  space 
available  for  the  storage  of  government  property 
and  the  security  of  the  building  from  fire  and  theft. 
The  inspection  also  covers  the  personnel  of  the  or- 
ganization, the  records,  such  as  enlistment  papers, 
physical  examinations,  etc.,  and  the  ability  of  the  city 
to  maintain  an  organization  at  the  strength  required 
in  the  Tables  of  Organization  of  May,  1917.  If  the 
organization  reaches  the  required  standard,  it  is 
granted  federal  recognition  and  becomes  a  part  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  is  armed  and  equipped  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  participates  in  the  federal  appropria- 
tion which  provides  for  federal  drill  pay,  as  provided 
in  the  National  Defense  Act.  Semi-annual  inspec- 
tions are  made  by  a  federal  inspecting  officer — an 
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officer  of  the  United  States  Army— in  order  that  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  National  Guard  may 
be  made  to  the  federal  government  as  well  as  the 
State  authorities.  If  an  organization  fails  to  main- 
tain the  standard  required  by  the  government,  fed- 
eral recognition  and  support  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
organization  mustered  out  of  service.  The  work 
required  by  the  government  and  State  to  maintain 
a  National  Guard  at  a  high  standard  of  ethciency, 
the  paper  work  relative  to  monthly,  quarterly  and 
semi-annual  drill  and  other  reports,  the  federal  semi- 
annual and  State  semi-annual  pay  rolls,  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioned  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  the  enlistment  and  discharge  of  men  in 
the  organization,  has  more  than  doubled  that  of 
former  years,  and  provisions  should  be  made  for  an 
increased  force  with  adequate  compensation. 

In  peace  the  routine  of  office  work  relates  very 
largely  to  the  records  of  men  from  Indiana  who  saw 
service  in  the  Mexican,  Civil,  Spanish-American  and 
Mexican  Wars,  also  the  War  with  Germany.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  additional  pay  is  granted  men  for 
re-enlistment,  and  for  officers  who  have  served  more 
than  five  years,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Adjutant- 
General's  Othce  to  furnish  certificates,  when  called 
upon,  showing  the  date  of  enlistment,  discharge,  and, 
in  fact,  the  complete  record  of  military  service  of 
all  men  from  the  State  of  Indiana.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  certificates  must  be  made  in  quad- 
ruplicate and  each  bears  the  seal  of  the  office,  this 
has  become  an  important  feature  of  the  work  of  this 
office,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  more  than 
6,000  of  these  certificates  were  issued  during  the  past 
year. 

In  time  of  war,  the  work  thrust  upon  the  militar\' 
branch  of  the  State  government  is  greatly  increased. 
The  calls  of  the  federal  government  upon  the  State, 
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which  are  made  through  the  office  of  the  Adjutant- 
General,  must  be  answered,  records  copied,  forces 
marshaled  and  boards  organized.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor,  the  Adjutant-General 
was  appointed  Draft  Executive  for  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  served  until  May,  1919,  when  the  records 
were  transferred  to  Washington.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  hundreds  of  letters  are  being  received  both 
from  individuals  and  from  ofticials  at  Washington, 
which  require  investigation  into  the  records  of  the 
office  for  the  information  wanted.  This  work  re- 
quires additional  labor  and  time  by  the  employes  of 
the  office.  The  Adjutant-General  also  served  for 
many  months  as  Disbursing  Officer  for  the  United 
States  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  As  Draft  Executive 
of  the  State  the  Adjutant-General  had  complete 
charge  of  the  four  district  boards  and  the  123  local 
boards  for  the  different  divisions  in  the  various  coun- 
ties in  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  the  work  required 
under  the  Selective  Service  Regulations  directed  by 
the  Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  United  States. 

'  INDIANA    STATE    MILITIA 

The  State  Militia  is  composed  very  largely  of  men 
who  were  beyond  the  age  limit  of  the  Selective 
Service,  and  consequently  could  not  get  into  active 
service  in  the  Great  War  with  Germany.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  State  Militia  were  men 
actively  engaged  in  business — professional,  com- 
mercial and  industrial.  They  had  professional  and 
business  training  and  it  did  not  take  long  to  bring 
about  an  efficient  force  through  military  training. 
The  men  were  loyal  and  responded  to  every  call 
made  upon  them,  and  they  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
at  all  times  in  perfecting  themselves  in  the  work  of 
the  School  of  the  Soldier,  the  Company,  the  Battalion 
and  Regiment.     Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given 
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to  the  enlisted  men  of  the  State  Militia  who  gave  the 
best  that  was  in  them,  and  this  produced  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  organization. 

INDIANA  NATIONAL  GUARD 

On  the  call  of  the  President,  the  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  was  drafted  into  federal  service 
August  5,  1917.  The  strength  of  the  Indiana  National 
Guard  on  that  date  was  10,419,  including  officers  and 
enlisted  men. 

The  1st  Regiment,  Indiana  Field  Artillery,  was 
assigned  to  the  Rainbow  Division  and  became  the 
150th  Field  Artillery,  67th  Rrigade,  42d  Division. 
This  regiment  was  sent  to  Camp  Mills,  Long  Island, 
September  9,  1917,  where  it  remained  until  October 
18,  when  it  sailed  for  overseas  on  the  transport  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  It  arrived  at  St.  Nazaire  October  31, 
being  a  part  of  the  first  60,000  troops  in  France.  This 
regiment  was  the  second  complete  regiment  equipped 
with  155  material  in  Europe.  The  regiment  trained 
at  Camp  de  Coetquidan,  France,  and  after  weeks  of 
training  in  field  service  and  firing,  moved  up  to  the 
first  line  and  defended  Dombalse,  Luneville-Baccarat 
Sectors,  Lorraine,  France,  operating  as  a  part  of  the 
French  5th  Army  from  February  21  to  March  23, 
1918,  when  they  were  transferred  and  became  a  part 
of  the  French  6th  Army,  operating  in  the  same  terri- 
tory until  June  21,  1918.  This  organization  was  a 
part  of  the  first  American  division  to  occupy  the 
first  ail-American  sector.  From  July  4th  to  14th,  the 
regiment  defended  the  Esperance-Souain  Sector, 
Champagne,  France,  operating  as  a  part  of  the 
French  4th  Army,  and  from  July  15  to  July  17,  1918, 
it  took  part  in  the  Champagne-Marne  defensive.  It 
was  then  transferred  and  took  part  in  the  Aisne- 
Marne  Offensive  (Chateau  Thierry)  from  July  25  to 
August  11,  supporting  the  42d  Division  of  Infantry 
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on  181/^  kilometer  gain,  and  later  supporting  the  4th 
Divisional  Infantry.  From  September  12  to  16,  the 
regiment  took  part  in  the  St.  Mihiel  Offensive,  as  a 
part  of  the  first  American  Army,  and  on  September 
17  it  was  transferred  to  the  Essey  and  Pannes  Sector, 
Woevre,  France,  and  remained  there  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  October  7th  found  the  regiment  supporting 
the  1st  and  32d  Divisions  in  the  Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive,  and  from  November  5  to  9  it  supported  the 
1st,  2d  and  42d  Divisions.  In  the  drive  to  Sedan, 
the  150th  Field  Artillery  supported  the  42d  Division, 
reaching  Sedan  November  8th.  This  was  the  farthest 
point  reached  by  the  American  forces  before  the 
armistice.  After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the 
regiment  was  designated  as  part  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation  and  marched  to  the  Rhine — 300  kilo- 
meters away — through  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and 
through  the  Ahr  Valley,  arriving  at  Regimental  Head- 
quarters, Neuenahr,  December  16,  1918,  where  it  was 
a  part  of  the  3d  American  Army.  On  April  7,  1919, 
the  regiment  was  ordered  home  and  sailed  from 
Brest,  France,  April  17,  arriving  in  New  York  April 
24.  The  muster-out  took  place  at  Camp  Taylor,  Ky., 
on  May  24.  The  42d  Division  made  a  wonderful 
record,  it  having  gained  OOV-2  kilometers  against  the 
enemy  during  the  war,  which  record  was  only  beaten 
by  one  other  division,  which  had  64  kilometers  to  its 
credit.  This  division  gave  up  118  prisoners  to  the 
enemy  during  the  war,  which  is  the  record  for  a 
combat  division.  The  ir)Oth  Field  Artillery  had  305 
casualties  in  men  and  600  in  animals. 

The  other  organizations  of  the  Indiana  National 
Guard  were  sent  to  Camp  Shelby,  near  Ilattiesburg, 
Mississippi,  and  were  formed  into  a  division  with 
the  troops  from  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The 
division  was  known  as  the  38th  Division.  Why 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  was  selected  as  the  train- 
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ing  camp  for  the  Indiana  National  Guard  is  not 
known.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  cut-over  pine  district, 
and  the  products  of  the  region  are  goats,  sand  and 
pine  stumps.  A  poorer  country  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  It  was  generally  known  that  the  location 
of  the  division  there  was  a  gold  mine  to  the  com- 
munity— prices  were  immediately  increased.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Merchants'  Association  at  Hatties- 
burg  was  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  long 
stay  of  our  National  Guard  at  that  place.  A  resident 
of  Hattiesburg  remarked  that  no  one  knew  what  it 
meant  to  have  troops  there — they  needed  the  money. 
The  Indiana  troops  were  there  51  weeks. 

When  our  National  Guard  arrived  at  Camp  Shelby, 
the  organizations  were  reassigned  as  follows: 

Original    DeKiijnation  Designation     Under    New    Assignment 

1st  Regiment  of  Infantry.  151st  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

2d  Regiment  of  Infantry.  152d  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

3d  Regiment  of  Infantry.  137tii  Regiment  of  Field  Artillerv. 

4th  Regiment  of  Infantry.  139th  Regiment  of  Field  Artillery. 

1st   Battalion  Engineers.  113th  Engineers. 

Troop  A,  1st  Cavalry.  Headquarters  Co.,  1.51st  Infantry. 

Troop  B,  1st  Cavalry.  Battery  F,  ISOth  Field  Artillery. 

Troop  C,  1st  Cavalry.  Company  L,  1.52d  Infantry. 

Troop  D,  1st  Cavalry.  Company  M,  l.=52d  Infantry. 

Field  Hospital  No.  1.  It9th  Field  Hospital. 

Field  Hospital  N'o.  2.  150th   Field  Hospital. 
Ambulance  Co.  No.  1.                      ,     150th  Ambulance  Company. 

Ambulance  Co.  No.  2.  152d  Ambulance  Company. 

Ambulance  Co.  No.  3.  149th  Ambulance  Company. 

1st  Bn.  Signal  Corps.  113th  Field  Signal  Battalion. 
Cos.  L.  M.  and  Mach.  Gun  4th  Inf.     139th  Machine  Gun  Battalion. 

After  the  assignment  to  the  38th  Division,  the 
Indiana  troops,  with  those  from  the  other  stales. 
were  given  intensive  training  in  all  branches  of  the 
service,  and  soon  acquired  a  proficiency  which  was 
recognized  and  reported  by  the  Inspection  Ofiiccrs 
in  the  regular  service.  Notwithstanding  the  fact,  this 
division  was  not  ordered  overseas  until  the  latter 
part  of  September,  1918.  In  June  of  that  year. 
however,  5,500  privates  were  taken  from  the  38tli 
Division    and   sent   overseas   and  at   various    times 
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additional  troops  were  forwarded  and  were  used  as 
replacement  troops.  These  men  saw  active  service 
and  the  record  of  their  service  is  one  of  which 
Indiana  can  be  very  proud.  To  bring  the  38th  Divi- 
sion up  to  strength  required,  the  vacancies  in  the 
organization  were  filled  with  men  inducted  into 
service  through  the  Selective  Service  Boards  and  by 
voluntary  enlistments.  The  majority  of  these  troops 
were  from  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana. 

The  137th  and  139th  Field  Artillery  Regiments  re- 
mained at  Camp  Shelby,  until  the  15th  of  September, 
1918,  when  they  were  ordered  overseas.  They  moved 
by  rail  to  Camp  Upton,  Long  Island,  New  York,  for 
embarkation.  The  regiments  debarked  at  Liverpool, 
England,  October  15th,  and  from  there  went  to 
France,  landing  at  Cherbourg,  thence  b}'  rail  to  the 
artillery  training  area,  where  they  remained  until 
after  the  armistice  was  signed.  Shortly  after  the 
armistice  was  signed,  the  regiments  were  returned 
to  the  United  States,  arriving  on  December  24,  1918, 
and  demobilizing  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1919.  While  these  two  regiments  did  not 
see  active  service  at  the  front  as  organizations,  they 
helped  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  depleted  divisions  at 
the  front  by  furnishing  well  trained  and  discij)Iined 
men  to  take  the  place  of  those  lost  to  their  organiza- 
tions. 

The  113th  Engineers  left  Camp  Shelby  for  France, 
September  5,  1918,  and  after  refitting  at  Camp  Mills, 
sailed  from  New  York  Harbor  on  the  U.  S,  S.  Finland 
September  15th,  landing  at  Brest,  France,  September 
28th.  After  a  short  stay  at  the  miserable  "Rest 
Camp"  at  Pontanezan  Barracks  they  moved  into  the 
Zone  of  the  Advance,  Service  of  Supplies  for  con- 
struction. The  various  units  and  sub-units  were 
scattered  from  Verdun  on  the  north  to  LaValbonne, 
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Department  Aisne  on  the  south,  with  the  Regimental 
Headquarters  at  Latrecy,  Haute  Marne,  October  5, 
1918.  On  February  15,  1919,  leaving  the  Service  of 
Supply,  the  regiment  moved  into  the  Saizerais  Dis- 
trict, near  Pont-a-Mousson,  as  a  part  of  the  7th  Regu- 
lar Division.  This  district  was  a  part  of  the  old 
devastated  area  and  a  most  uncomfortable  stay 
was  had  until  the  Division  was  changed  into  the 
Colombey-les-Belles  District,  with  Regimental  Head- 
quarters at  Uruflfe,  the  first  of  April,  1919.  At  the 
end  of  April  the  First  Battalion  of  the  113th  Engi- 
neers joined  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany 
with  headquarters  at  Konz,  where  they  remained 
until  rejoining  the  regiment  in  the  Lamans  Area  on 
the  way  home.  The  remainder  of  the  regiment  left 
Uruffe  May  24,  1919,  for  home,  and,  with  stops  at 
LeMans  and  at  Brest,  sailed  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Great 
Northern,  June  12,  1919,  landing  in  Iloboken  June 
19th;  moved  to  Camp  INIerritt,  N.  J.,  where  the  regi- 
ment was  subdivided  into  groups  and  sent  to  the 
various  camps  for  discharge.  The  regimental  head- 
quarters and  most  of  the  Indiana  men  were  mustered 
out  of  United  States  service  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio, 
June  24,  1919.  During  the  nearly  two  years'  service, 
the  regiment  served  with  the  fullest  credit  with  the 
38th  and  7th  Divisions;  Advance  Section  S.  O.  S.,  the 
8th  and  9th  Corps,  and  with  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  Armies. 
Their  record  should  be  one  of  satisfaction  to  the 
American  soldier  and  the  American  engineer. 

The  151st  and  152d  Infantry  landed  at  Havre, 
France,  and  were  sent  from  there  to  LeMans.  Here 
the  othcers  were  separated  from  the  enlisted  men 
and  from  their  organizations.  All  of  the  enlisted 
men  were  sent  into  a  stockade  along  with  men  from 
practically  every  State  in  the  Union.  These  men 
were  not  assigned  to  any  unit  but  became  a  part  of 
thousands  of  men  that  were  unassigned  in  this  large 
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stockade  or  camp.    When  men  were  needed  for  re- 
placements in   any  of   the   departments,   either  the 
active  fighting  lines  or  in  Service  of  Supplies,  they 
were  drawn  from  this  camp,  regardless  of  what  State 
they  were  from,  or  with  what  organizations  they  had 
formerly  served,  and  were  sent  to  the  front  or  to  any 
point  from  which  a  request  for  men  had  been  re- 
ceived.   As  can  readily  be  seen,  this  plan  completely 
disrupted  and  destroyed  all  organizations,  and  the 
morale  of  the  troops  necessarily  became  very  low. 
The  feeling  among  all  of  the  men  was  that  they  had 
been  treated  unjustly  and  unfairly  in  being  separated 
from  their  organizations  and  the  officers  with  whom 
they  had  served  since  they  were  drafted  into  federal 
service.    It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  official  records 
which  will  show  where  the  Indiana  troops  were  sent, 
but  investigation  in  the  offices  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  shows  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  men  from  the  Indiana  Infantiy  Regiments  be- 
came a  part  of  the  1st  Division,  and  were  connected 
with   that   organization    during   the   great   advance. 
Many   of   them   afterward   were   in    different   units 
which  went  to  make  up  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
The  record  further  shows  that  the  Indiana  troops 
were  among  the  best  trained,  best  schooled  and  best 
disciplined  of  this  vast  army  on  the  German  frontier. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  a  complete  record  of  these 
men,  as  to  what  organization  they  were  transferred, 
the  date  on  which  they  were  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  the  camps  at  which  they  were  discharged. 
The  113th  Sanitary  Train,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
38th  Division,  left  Camp  Shelby,  September  19,  1918, 
for  New  York,  arrived  at  Camp  iMills  September  22d, 
and  sailed  for  France  October  Gth.    They  were  routed 
via  Liverpool,  where  they  arrived  October  17th,  and 
were  sent  from  there  to  camp  at  Winchester,  Enff- 
'and,  and  then  to  France,  where  they  disembarked 
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at  Havre  October  22d.  They  then  entered  the  Divi- 
sional Training  Area,  near  Nantes.  November  10th 
they  were  moved  to  Thesse  and  became  a  part  of 
the  training  school  for  Sanitary  Troops  and  later 
were  reduced  to  the  Train  Headquarters  of  twelve 
men,  Field  Hospital  Section  Headquarters  and  six 
men  from  each  company.  The  men  not  included  in 
this  cadre  were  used  as  replacements  for  other  divi- 
sions and  hospitals,  and  were  returned  to  the  United 
States  as  members  of  other  organizations.  The 
various  headquarters,  together  with  the  cadre  of 
each  Field  Hospital  and  Ambulance  Company,  were 
sent  to  Joinville  November  28th,  and  became  a  per- 
manent cadre  of  the  Curel  Area.  The  command 
entrained  and  arrived  at  Brest,  France,  on  Decem- 
ber 29th,  for  return  to  the  United  States,  where  they 
arrived  January  21st.  The  organizations  were  sent 
to  Camp  Merritt,  N.  J.,  and  from  there  to  Camp  Tay- 
lor, Ky.,  where  they  were  mustered  out  of  federal 
service  about  February  20th.  The  services  of  the 
entire  Sanitary'  Train,  both  officers  and  men,  were 
honest  and  faithful,  and  the  complimentaiy  reports 
of  the  efticiency  of  the  Sanitary  organizations  show 
the  splendid  work  performed  by  these  troops.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  work  performed  after  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  at  Camp  Shelby,  and  continuing 
through  the  stay  of  the  organizations  at  that  place. 
The  113th  Field  Signal  Battalion  left  Camp  Shelby 
for  service  overseas  and  sailed  from  Hoboken  Octo- 
ber 6,  1918.  They  arrived  at  Liverpool  October  17tli. 
where  they  entrained,  arriving  at  Winchester  Octob<*r 
18th,  thence  to  South  Hampton,  w^hcre  they  sailed  for 
France  on  October  20th,  and  were  sent  to  the  Amer- 
ican Rest  Camp  at  Chcrburg,  and  afterward  to  Valht. 
near  Nantes,  and  again  became  a  part  of  the  3Stli 
Division.  When  the  division  was  disbanded,  this 
organization  was  sent  to  the  Signal  Corps  replace- 
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ment  depot  for  the  A.  E.  F.  The  enlisted  men  were 
divided  up  and  placed  with  the  different  organiza- 
tions and  used  as  replacements.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  organization  sailed  for  the  United  States  April 
23,  1919,  arriving  May  6th.  The  different  detach- 
ments were  held  here  until  May  16th,  when  orders 
were  received  to  disband  the  battalion  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Indiana  men  were  sent  to  Camp  Sher- 
man, Ohio,  where  they  were  discharged  May  22d  to 
24th.  The  officers  of  the  original  battalion,  after 
being  taken  from  it  on  their  arrival  in  France,  were 
assigned  to  different  headquarters  in  the  Service  of 
Supplies,  Inspector  General's  Department,  Regi- 
mental and  Brigade  Headquarters  and  a  number 
of  them  were  assigned  to  the  309th  and  312th  Field 
Signal  Battalions.  It  would  seem  that  the  same 
course  relative  to  the  breaking  up  of  all  Indiana 
units  was  followed  in  the  Signal  Corps  as  in  the 
Infantry  Regiments. 

The  First  Squadron,  Indiana  Cavalry,  was  or- 
ganized pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  War  De- 
partment, and,  like  other  units  of  the  National  Guard, 
proceeded  to  Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi,  where  they 
arrived  September  13th,  and  was  the  first  complete 
unit  to  arrive  at  Camp  Shelby.  On  October  22d  the 
Squadron  was  broken  up — Troop  A  being  assigned 
to  the  Headquarters  Company,  151st  Infantry,  Troop 
B  to  Batter>'  F,  139th  Field^  Artillery,  Troop  C  to 
Company  L,  152d  Infantry  and  Troop  D  to  Company 
M,  152d  Infantry.  The  major  portion  of  the  squadron 
was  sent  overseas  as  replacement  troops  in  June, 
1918. 

Why  it  was  necessary  to  completely  disrupt  Indi- 
ana regiments  has  never  been  explained,  and  no 
explanation  has  ever  been  offered  as  to  why  a 
splendid  division  of  troops,  thoroughly  trained,  was 
^ept  in  camp  in  the  United  States  at  a  time  when 
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they  were  repeated  calls  for  troops  to  resist  and 
check  the  forward  movement  of  the  German  Army. 
The  men  taken  as  replacements  rendered  good 
service,  were  disciplined  and  well  trained,  and  re- 
ports of  their  service  in  every  organization  to  which 
they  were  assigned  are  in  every  way  very  creditable. 
These  men  were  returned  to  the  United  States  with 
different  organizations  and  as  casuals  and  were  dis- 
charged at  various  times  and  at  different  camps 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  troops  which  Indiana  furnished  in  the  Great 
War  were  a  manly  set  of  men,  thoroughly  loyal  in 
every  waj',  well  disciplined  and  well  trained,  and  at 
all  times  rendered  splendid  account  when  called 
upon,  either  in  active  service  in  the  field,  in  the  line, 
in  the  Service  of  Supply  which  was  the  great  army 
necessarj'  to  build  up  and  sustain  that  line. 

A  great  many  of  the  officers  who  were  drafted  into 
service  as  members  of  the  National  Guard  were,  in 
a  short  time,  separated  from  their  organizations  and 
sent  to  various  camps  where  they  became  instructors 
or  were  placed  at  the  head  of  certain  detachments  or 
organizations.  In  one  case  a  colonel  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  Depot  Brigade  and  had  in  his  command 
more  than  6,500  men.  It  would  seem  that  if  he  was 
competent  to  handle  such  an  organization,  he  was 
certainly  qualified  to  remain  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment. The  officers  of  the  guard  were  well  trained, 
intelligent,  and  brought  to  their  many  duties  a  will- 
ingness and  an  earnestness  for  which  they  were 
commended  by  their  superior  officers.  No  offi- 
cers in  either  the  National  Guard  or  National 
Army  rendered  better  service  than  those  from  In- 
diana. 

A  second  regiment  of  Field  Artillery  was  or- 
ganized in  Indiana,  pursuant  to  authority  from  the 
War  Department  (acting  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Con- 
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gress  known  as  the  National  Defense  Act)  and  be- 
came a  part  of  the  National  Guard  of  Indiana  Octo- 
ber 15,  1917.  This  organization  was  granted  federal 
recognition  January  10,  1918,  and  was  known  as  the 
2d  Regiment,  Field  Artillery,  Indiana  National  Guard. 
The  regiment  was  recruited  to  war  strength,  was 
duly  trained  and  disciplined,  but  was  not  called  into 
federal  service.  Many  of  its  members  desiring  to 
see  active  service  secured  their  discharge  from  the 
organization  and  either  enlisted  voluntarily  or  were 
inducted  into  federal  service  by  their  local  boards 
to  take  part  in  the  War  with  Germany.  On  this  ac- 
count the  regiment  fell  below  the  required  strength 
and  was  mustered  out  of  service.  The  organization 
was  composed  of  a  very  high  type  of  oilicers  and 
men,  but  the  federal  authorities  declined  to  call  the 
organization  into  federal  service.  The  reason  for 
this  has  never  been  explained.  The  inspections 
showed  that  the  organization  was  thoroughly  trained 
and  the  majority  of  the  olFicers  had  attended  the 
Artillery  Training  Camp  at  Camp  Knox,  Ky.,  where 
they  showed  their  ability  and  eiliciency  and  were 
given  certificates  for  the  splendid  work  accomplished 
by  them. 

NATIONAL  ARMY 

The  majority  of  the  men  from  Indiana,  who  were 
inducted  into  federal  service  by  the  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  law,  were  sent  to  Camp  Taylor,  Ky., 
where  they  were  formed  into  and  became  a  part  of 
the  84th  Division.  Many  changes  occurred  by  way 
of  transfer  to  replacement  and  depot  brigade  organi- 
zations so  that  the  men  from  Indiana  were  scattered 
among  other  organizations  all  over  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  and  none  fought  as  a  unit  that 
could  be  termed  a  Hoosier  organization.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  38th  Division,  composed  of  the  National 
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Guard  from  this  State,  a  full  volume  might  be  writ- 
ten. It  would  seem  that  every  conceivable  thing  was 
done  in  the  84th  Division  which  could  be  done  in 
order  to  dismember,  tear  up,  annihilate  and  break 
down  any  line  of  recognition  that  the  State  might 
claim  therein.  All  authorities  who  saw  Indiana 
troops  in  camp  or  in  action  agree  that  the  Indiana 
soldiers  were  well  set  up,  well  drilled,  well  disci- 
plined and  among  the  best  appearing  and  the  most 
eager  and  ambitious  in  their  respective  camps.  They 
went  into  the  game  full  of  spirit,  with  plenty  of  snap 
and  pep,  but  were,  of  course,  somewhat  disheartened 
because  there  were  no  permanent  oflicers  appointed 
to  command  their  divisions  and  because  their  organi- 
zations were  depleted  from  time  to  time,  both  in 
officers  and  men. 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  show  that, 
population  considered,  Indiana  furnished  more  troops 
by  voluntary  enlistments  in  the  different  arms  of  the 
service  than  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  quota  re- 
quired of  her  at  different  times  was  not  only  reached 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  exceeded  seven  or 
eight  times.  As  an  example  of  this  may  be  shown 
the  following  facts : 

Quota  of  enlisted  men  for  the  Regular  Army 6,400 

Quota  of  enlisted  men  for  the  Navy 800 

Quota  of  enlisted  men  for  the  Marine  Corps 8^ 

Total 6,280 

On  April  1,  1918,  the  voluntary  enlistments  in  the 
three  branches  of  the  service  in  Indiana  had  reached 
39,586.  The  strength  of  the  Indiana  National  Guard, 
when  it  was  returned  from  service  on  the  Mexican 
Border,  was  3,100  and  when  drafted  into  federal 
service  on  August  5,  1917,  was  10,419  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  In  the  enlisting  of  men  for  all  branches 
of  the  service,  in  the  Liberty  Loan  Drives,  Red  Cross 
Funds,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Jewish  Wel- 
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fare  and  other  campaigns,  and  all  war  work  activi- 
ties, this  State  has  made  a  notable  record  and  one  of 
which  she  can  well  be  proud.  So,  having  far  ex- 
ceeded her  quota  in  both  men  and  money,  she  took 
first  rank  among  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  With 
reference  to  the  Selective  Service  work,  Provost  Mar- 
shal E.  H.  Crowder  gave  public  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  Indiana  was  the  first  State  of  the  Union  to 
organize  its  draft  machinery,  and  also  to  report  to 
him  the  result  of  registration.  In  this  connection  the 
authorities  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  OfQce 
acknowledged  that  the  operation  of  the  draft  ma- 
chinery^ in  Indiana  was  highly  efficient  and  generally 
praiseworthy.  Credit  for  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
given  to  Governor  Goodrich,  Hon.  Jesse  E.  Eschbach 
and  Major  Robert  C.  Baltzell. 

HOME-COMING   OF  INDIANA  TROOPS 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  immediate 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  return  to 
the  United  States  the  American  troops  in  France 
who  were  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion. The  citizens  of  Indiana  began  at  once  to  make 
preparation  for  the  home-coming  of  her  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  who  had  rendered  such  splendid 
service  in  the  Great  War.  Many  Welcome  Home 
celebrations  were  planned,  committees  appointed, 
and  preparations  of  all  kinds  carried  on  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  State.  Ever\^  community  entered  into 
the  work  with  an  earnestness  and  zeal  so  that  they 
could  show  the  Indiana  boys,  when  they  returned, 
that  they  were  welcome  again  to  their  Hoosier  homes. 
Indiana  welcomed  her  soldiers  with  pride  and  affec- 
tion, proud  of  the  wonderful  record  which  they  had 
made  in  performing  any  and  all  duties  called  upon, 
and  anxious  to  extend  a  heartfelt  welcome  to  each 
and  everyone  returning  home.    The  welcome  which 
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they  received  has  left  no  doubt  in  their  minds  of 
the  affection  felt  for  them  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
welcomes  home  given  for  them  in  their  native  towns. 
Everything  was  done  to  show  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple toward  the  soldiers. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

The  Literatuee  of  the  State  and 
Educational  Progress 

TO  say  that  there  has  been  progress  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  State  in  the  hist  three  decades  would 
imply  that  it  was  susceptible  of  improvement  or 
progress,  w^hen  the  facts  are  that  its  productions 
of  literary  genius  and  characters  have  so  long 
existed  that  the  implication  would  be  erroneous. 

Its  hterature  had  reached  the  height  of  perfec- 
tion in  previous  years  when  General  Lew  Wallace 
produced  his  "Fair  God"  and  "Ben  Hur,"  which 
awakened  religious  reverence,  romantic  pleasures, 
and  the  purest  philosophies  of  life;  when  Maurice 
Thompson  in  "Ahce  of  Old  Vinccnnes"  pictured 
the  French  settlement  and  the  capitol  of  the  Indi- 
ana territory  as  it  was  in  1702,  and  in  pleasing, 
romantic  narrative  unfolded  the  clear  views  of 
pioneer  explorations,  triumph  and  civilization;  and 
when  James  Witcomb  Riley's  collections  in  poetic 
description  and  Hoosier  dialect  revealed  and  ap- 
pealed to  every  phase  of  human  emotions  and 
imaginations.  But  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  these 
standards  of  literature  have  been  well  maintained. 
Well  w^orthy  of  classification  with  these  great 
authors  are  Daniel  Waite  Howe,  whose  contribu- 
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tions  were  based  on  legal  and  historic  interpreta- 
tions; Charles  Major,  and  his  wife,  who  assisted 
him  in  the  collaboration  that  presented  the  cus- 
toms and  characters  of  royalty  in  past  ages  in 
the  form  of  fiction  under  the  fitting  title  "When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower,"  and  that  has  again 
been  dramatized  and  exhibited  on  theatrical  stages 
of  the  world;  and  Gene  Stratton  Porter,  whose 
productions  have  interested  and  fascinated  more 
readers  than  any  other  publications  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Writings  of  every  form  and  character,  but  in 
which  fiction  appears  in  the  greater  abundance, 
have  emanated  from  the  gifted  pens  and  intellects  of 
many  Hoosiers  who  have  extended  their  reputations 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  Among 
these  are  Booth  Tarkington,  Meredith  Nichol- 
son, George  Ade,  Kin  Hubbard,  Frederick  Landis, 
William  English  Walling,  Mary  Brush  Williams, 
Grace  Julian  Clarke  and  Kate  ^Milner  Rabb.  Wil- 
liam Dudley  Foulke,  a  Hoosier  by  adoption,  is  the 
author  of  many  books  of  interest,  among  others 
the  "Life  of  O.  P.  Morton,"  "Masterpieces  of 
Fiction,"  "Lyrics  of  War  and  Peace,"  "Fighting 
the  Spoilsmen,"  and  his  o^vn  autobiography. 

An  instructive  and  able  writer  of  the  State's  his- 
tory is  Professor  Logan  Esary  of  the  University 
of  Indiana. 

John  Clark  Ridpath,  a  native  of  Putnam 
County,  and  for  many  years  a  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  De  Pauw  University,  in  1885  pubhshcd 
his  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  History,  that  formed 
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the  ground  work  of  his  History  of  the  World,  pub- 
lished in  1890,  and  his  History  of  the  Great  Races 
of  Mankind,  published  in  1893.  At  a  later  date 
he  published  his  Plistory  of  the  United  States. 

The  volumes  of  these  works  reveal  such  great 
research,  industry,  compilations  of  material,  or- 
derly arrangement  of  subjects  and  an  elegance  of 
literary  finish  that  make  them  seem  almost  impos- 
sible of  production  as  the  work  of  but  one  man. 

The  sovereign  State  by  legislative  enactment 
immortalized  the  song,  "On  the  Banks  of  the 
Wabash,"  by  Paul  Dresser,  by  adopting  it  as  the 
State's  poetic  emblem,  and  fittingly  commemorated 
the  name  and  fame  of  James  Witcomb  Riley  before 
his  death  by  requiring  annual  celebrations  of  his 
birthday. 

It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  members  of  a 
large  family  have  records  of  literary  attainments 
and  of  usefulness  in  private  life,  and  noted  activi- 
ties in  public  life  deserving  of  permanent  historic 
preservation.  The  family  of  Dr.  Abraham  H. 
Landis  furnishes  a  noted  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  ample  evidence  that  heredity  performs  a 
most  important  part  in  the  formation  of  human 
character  and  in  life's  achievements.  His  was  the 
life  of  a  surgeon,  soldier  and  sufferer  in  the  War 
of  the  Union  and  doubtless  his  sacrifices  contributed 
much  in  the  maintenance  of  parental  reverence  and 
devotion  that  was  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
lives  of  each  of  his  descendants.  He  was  a  native 
of  Butler  County,  Ohio,  in  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession  when  the  Civil  War  began  and  was 
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among  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  35th  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry  and  became  its  assistant  surgeon;  was 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  and  con- 
fined in  Libby  prison;  was  in  the  battle  at  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  where  his  leg  was  shattered  by  a  cannon 
ball  that  made  him  a  cripple  for  life.  With  his  wife 
and  seven  children  he  became  a  resident  of  Logans- 
port  in  1875,  where  the  old  family  home  is  still 
maintained  by  his  daughter,  Frances  Q.  Landis, 
who  had  the  assistance  and  companionship  of  her 
sister  Katherine  J.  in  its  maintenance  until  1921, 
when  death  separated  them. 

The  oldest  son,  Walter  K.  Landis,  graduated 
from  the  Logansport  High  School,  was  editor  of 
the  Logansport  Journal  and  Marion  Chronicle,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  a  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette.  In  1898,  as  an  official  in  the 
United  States  postal  service,  he  organized  the  pos- 
tal system  in  Porto  Rico  and  later  became  post- 
master at  San  Juan,  serving  for  fifteen  years,  and 
then  became  a  fruit  grower  and  continued  in  that 
occupation  until  his  death  in  1917. 

Charles  B.  Landis  graduated  from  the  Logans- 
port schools  and  Wabash  College;  was  editor  of 
the  Logansport  and  Delphi  Journals;  resided  at 
Delphi  when  nominated  and  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  9th  Congressional  District  in  1896  and 
was  re-elected  for  five  succeeding  terms;  was  a 
Republican  leader  in  Congress  and  participant  in 
many  debates  upon  important  public  questions,  and 
made  the  closing  argument  that  caused  the  unseat- 
ing of  Brigham  H.  Roberts  on  the  charge  of  being 
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a  polygamist.  After  retiring  from  Congress  he 
became  associated  with  the  Dupont  Powder  Com- 
pany as  one  of  its  managers  and  served  as  director 
of  publicity  during  the  World  War.    Died  in  1922. 

John  H.  Landis  graduated  from  the  Logansport 
High  School  and  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  prac- 
ticed medicine  at  Cincinnati  and  became  health 
officer,  serving  for  ten  years,  and  made  a  national 
reputation  as  such  and  wrote  many  medical  essays 
that  were  recognized  as  text  writings  by  the  med- 
ical profession.    Died  in  1918. 

Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  whose  judicial  fame 
and  career  form  a  great  part  in  the  annals  of 
American  jurisprudence,  was  given  his  name  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  in  which  his  father 
was  a  participant.  He  graduated  from  the  Union 
College  of  Law  in  Chicago,  where  he  practiced  until 
1893  when  he  became  private  secretary  of  Walter 
Q.  Gresham  as  secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Cleveland,  upon  whose  death  he  returned 
to  Chicago  and  resumed  the  law  practice.  Was 
appointed  United  States  district  judge  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  1905  and  resigned  in  1921  to 
become  supreme  commissioner  of  organized  ])ase- 
ball.  His  fearless  opinions  as  a  federal  judge  fill 
many  pages  in  volumes  of  federal  reports.  Among 
these  his  decision  in  the  celebrated  Standard  Oil 
case,  in  which  he  imposed  a  fine  of  twenty-nine 
million  dollars  upon  the  big  violator  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  will  for  all  time  stand  out  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  integrity  and  judicial  courage. 

Frederick  Landis,  the  baby  boy  of  the  family, 
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inherited  his  full  share  of  the  activity  that  char- 
acterized his  elder  brothers,  took  the  same  course 
in  primary  education  that  they  did  in  the  Logans- 
port  public  schools  and  then  graduated  at  the  Ann 
Arbor  Law  School  and  began  the  law  practice  at 
Logansport  and  continued  in  it  from  1895  until 
1902,  when  the  prevalent  political  fever  seized  him 
and  he  became  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  a  Re- 
publican convention  that  lasted  for  four  days  and 
closed  its  session  after  1,012  ballots,  on  the  last  of 
which  he  was  nominated  and  won  at  the  general 
elections  in  1902  and  again  in  1904.  On  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress  he  became  a  lecturer  and 
writer,  and  as  an  author  has  contributed  some  ex- 
cellent gems  to  his  State's  literature.  His  story  of 
"The  Glory  of  His  Country"  was  dramatized  into 
a  celebrated  play,  and  his  picture  of  "The  Copper- 
head" has  been  exhibited  on  many  stages.  His 
production  of  "The  Angel  of  Lonesome  Hill"  gives 
its  own  interpretation  of  Roosevelt  in  the  Wliite 
House  and  has  attracted  and  fascinated  many 
readers.  He  stands  in  the  front  ranks  with  Hoosicr 
writers  of  the  present  time  and  has  also  become 
renowned  as  a  platform  orator.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  furnishing  instructive  and  amusing  daily 
"Hoosiergrams"  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  that 
abound  in  wisdom  and  are  well  seasoned  in  sarcasm. 
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1  CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE  first  newspaper  published  in  the  North- 
west Territory  was  issued  on  July  4,  1804, 
called  the  Western  Sun,  first  published  weekly, 
then  semi-weekly  and  for  the  last  forty-seven  years 
daily,  at  Vincennes. 

Probably  the  first  newspaper  pubhshed  in 
Northern  Indiana  was  the  Goshen  Democrat,  by 
Dr.  Erastus  W.  H.  Ellis,  in  1837. 

The  wisdom  of  able  writers  on  current  and  polit- 
ical topics  has  from  these  early  days  continuously 
radiated  from  the  editorial  columns  of  journals 
published  in  every  city  and  town  of  any  size  in 
the  State  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  Hoosier 
intellect  for  current  news,  local  gossip  and  political 
information. 

Of  the  eminent  men  ofShe  State  who  have  been 
editors  was  Robert  Dale  Owen,  the  founder  of  the 
State's  common  school  system,  who  edited  the  New 
Harmony  Gazette  that  was  established  in  1825,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Indiana  Statesman  in  1842, 
when  Alexander  Burns,  a  relative  of  the  poet 
Robert  Burns,  became  its  editor.  It  would  require 
the  catalooins:  of  thousands  of  names  to  exhibit  the 
State's  producers  of  political  literature.  >;' 

The  seeds  of  the  State's  common  school  system 
were  sown  and  germinated  in  Posey  County,  some- 
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times  humorously  mentioned  by  outsiders  as  con- 
taining the  unaginarx^  Hooppole  Townsliip.  The 
county  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Thomas 
Posey,  a  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  who  in 
looks  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  George  Wash- 
ington, and  its  county  seat,  Mount  Vernon,  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  home  of  Washington. 

General  Posey  was  the  military  governor  of  the 
Indiana  territorx^  and  when  it  became  a  State  was 
a  candidate  for  governor  but  was  defeated  by  Jona- 
than Jennings.  <_■■■•■■. 

Pose}^  County  was  the  home  of  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  families  of  edu- 
cated pioneers  who  were  social  reformers  and  spir- 
itualists from  Xew  England,  who  formed  the  Xew 
Harmony  society  and  community. 

His  career  can  be  here  only  briefly  touched  upon. 
He  serv^ed  three  terms  in  the  Indiana  legislature 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educati(^n 
where  he  devoted  his  energy  to  the  building  up  of 
the  State  library,  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  the  conmion  school  system  and  the  ad- 
vanced legislation  conferring  upon  married  women 
the  right  to  own  and  control  separate  property  free 
from  their  husbands  or  their  domination,  and  that 
abolished  dower  rights  and  substituted  a  fee  simple 
right  to  one-third  of  the  estates  of  their  husbands, 
for  which  they  in  after  years  honored  his  memory 
by  their  voluntary  contributions  that  placed  his 
bronze  bust  on  a  handsome  pedestal  in  the  state- 
house  grounds.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  18.')1 
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and  drafted  the  admirable  constitution  that  still 
stands  as  the  organic  law  of  the  State;  was  for  two 
terms  a  member  of  Congress,  where  he  introduced 
and  procured  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  other 
educational  measures,  and  was  later  ambassador  to 
Naples. 

The  educational  foundations  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  John  D.  Rockefeller  were  preceded  by 
a  half  centur}^  by  one  established  by  a  pioneer  citi- 
zen of  Posey  County,  Indiana.  In  1839  Wilham 
McClure,  of  New  Harmony,  made  a  will  in  which 
he  provided  that  all  of  his  property  and  its  pro- 
ceeds should  be  "applied  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  and  instruction  among  the  instituted 
libraries,  clubs  and  meeting  places  of  the  working 
classes."  General  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  as  its  exec- 
utor, distributed  this  bequest  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  throughout  the 
West. 

George  William  Curtis,  of  Posey  County,  rep- 
resented it  in  the  State  legislature  of  1911  and 
1913,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion in  the  first  session  wielded  a  potent  influence 
in  procuring  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for 
uniform  text  books  in  the  high  schools  and  a  child 
labor  bill  that  has  taken  its  place  among  the  best 
that  have  been  passed  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  session  of  1913  he  was  president  pro  tern  of 
the  senate  and  was  active  in  the  support  of  voca- 
tional and  other  educational  measures.  The  first 
manual  training  school  in  the  West  was  located  in 
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Posey  County  and  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  in-  ' 
struction  was  first  employed  there. 

Major  Gustavus  V.  ^lenzies  of  that  county  was 
also  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  the  educational 
progress  of  the  State  as  a  State  senator,  and  was 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State  and  for  many 
years  a  State  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
six  times  a  delegate  to  its  national  conventions, 
attending  the  last  in  1916  as  a  supporter  of  tlie 
nomination  of  President  Wilson,  and  died  in  De- 
cember, 1917. 

It  was  fitting  that  a  county  that  contributed  so 
much  to  the  cause  of  education  should  be  honored 
by  the  selection  of  one  of  its  citizens  as  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  1910,  in  the  per- 
son of  Charles  A.  Greathouse,  who  was  re-elected 
in  1912.  He  is  a  native  of  the  county,  born  in 
1869,  and  educated  at  the  Indiana  University  and 
was  the  creator  of  many  chanties  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  ofiice  necessitated  by  the  new  conditions 
that  arose. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

TT  would  require  many  volumes  to  give  anything 
-■-  like  an  accurate  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
cause  of  education  in  Indiana  from  the  time  that 
provision  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  1851  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  pubhc  school  system. 

Among  other  agencies  for  advancing  it  was  the 
enactment  of  the  law  providing  for  the  election  of 
a  state  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction  every 
two  years. 

Both  political  parties  have  been  careful  to  select 
as  their  candidates  for  the  office  men  of  gTeat  learn- 
ing and  educational  ability. 

Among  those  who  have  filled  that  office  in  past 
years  were  George  W.  Hoss,  jMilton  B.  Hopkins, 
James  H.  Smart,  John  W.  Holcombe,  Harvey  M. 
LaFollette,  H.  D.  Vories,  Horace  EHis,  David  M. 
Keeting,  Fassett  A.  Cotton,  Robert  J.  Aley, 
Charles  A.  Greathouse,  and  Linnaeus  Neal 
Hines. 

Of  the  last  named  special  mention  of  some  facts 
will  be  made  by  one  who  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him  and  his  ancestors.  His  grandfather  on 
the  maternal  side  was  Rev.  Jabez  Neal,  an  edu- 
cated and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church,  an  associate  of  George  W. 
Julian,  and  follower  of  Wendell  Thilips,  Joshua 
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R.  Giddings,  Owen  Love  joy  and  other  martyrs 
in  the  anti-slavery  crusade.  His  home  in  Hamilton 
County,  near  the  village  of  Deming,  was  one  of 
the  stations  of  the  underground  railroad  where  fugi- 
tive slaves  found  protection  from  their  hounding 
masters.  He  was  a  sincere  and  fearless  expounder 
of  the  cause  of  anti-slavery,  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
outside,  and  was  equally  active  in  the  cause  of 
education. 

His  daughter,  Sallie  Neal,  was  a  well  educated 
woman  and  a  school  teacher  when  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  soldier  Hiram  Hines,  mentioned  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  the  father  of  Linnaeus, 
and  Linnaeus  received  his  primary  education  from 
his  mother  in  schools  that  she  taught  and  at  home 
under  her  direction  and  discipline. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  the  parents  of 
Linnaeus  in  the  year  1869  they  tried  their  fortunes 
on  the  frontier  in  Southwestern  jVIissouri  on  a  farm 
in  Jasper  County  in  that  State  that  had  to  be  made 
by  clearing  away  the  forest  that  covered  it.  In  a 
log  cabin  that  they  constructed  on  the  banks  of 
Dry  Fork  in  Jasper  County,  Missouri,  was  where 
Linnaeus  and  his  brother,  Fred  E.,  now  judge  of 
the  Hamilton  Circuit  Court,  were  born.  In  the  fall 
of  1874,  when  Linnaeus  was  two  years  old,  their 
parents  returned  to  Hamilton  County,  Indiana, 
which  remained  their  home  until  their  death  and 
where  they  carried  out  their  plans  of  educating 
their  seven  children,  all  of  whom,  except  one  that 
died,  graduated  from  the  Noblesville,  Indiana, 
high  school,  and  attended  colleges,  and  one,  Harley, 
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is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Washington  at  Seattle. 

After  completing  his  high  school  course  Linneaus 
entered  Indiana  University  on  a  scholarship  given 
by  the  university.  After  finishing  his  junior  year 
he  withdrew  to  teach  for  a  year,  and  re-entered  in 
1893  and  completed  his  senior  year,  and  then  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  Evansville,  Indiana,  high 
school  and  continued  in  that  employment  until 
1899,  when  he  entered  Cornell  University  and  took 
a  post-graduate  course.  Finishing  that  course  he 
became  superintendent  in  the  following  list  of 
schools:  Union  City,  Indiana,  1901-1906;  Hart- 
ford City,  Indiana,  1906-1908;  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  1908-1919. 

In  1918  he  was  elected  on  the  Republican  State 
ticket  as  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
taking  the  office  March  15, 1919,  and  was  re-elected 
at  the  general  election  of  1920  and  resigned  the 
office  in  October,  1921,  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  Indiana  State  Xormal  School  at  Terre  Haute 
and  its  branch  at  ]Muncie,  Indiana. 

In  addition  to  his  official  duties  he  has  had  other 
interests  and  activities  in  the  cause  of  education  as 
president  of  the  American  School  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, the  hygiene  section  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  the  school  administration 
section  of  the  same  organization.  v  : 

He  was  for  a  few  years  chairman  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation; also  served  as  editor  of  six  annual  volumes 
of  the  proceedings  .of  the  association.    He  is  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  National  Education  Association,  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  National  Council  of 
Education,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  council 
committee. 

In  January,  1917,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Educator-Journal,  pubhshed  in  IndianapoHs,  the 
second  oldest  school  journal  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  still  connected  with  that  magazine.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  Phi  Kappasi 
Fraternity,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
numerous  civic  organizations. 

To  maintain  a  status  in  all  these  requires  great 
activity  and  industry  as  well  as  intelligence,  and 
being  the  fortunate  possessor  of  both  a  massive 
brain  and  frame,  and  a  genial  nature  he  has  no 
trouble  in  keeping  the  proper  pace. 

Prominent  as  an  educator,  lawyer  and  legislator 
was  Levi  P.  Harlan,  of  Marion  County.  He  was 
a  descendatrtr-of -tlre"family  of  Harlans  that  figure 
prominently  in  the  historic  annals  of  the  United 
States,  one  member  of  which  was  a  United  States 
senator  from  Iowa,  another  from  Kentucky  long 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  A  kinsman  of  the  latter  was  Austin  B.,  the 
father  of  Levi  P.,  who  first  settled  at  Connersvillc 
and  later  moved  to  Marion  County,  where  in  1853 
Levi  P.  was  born  on  a  farm  near  what  is  now  Irv- 
ington.  At  the  public  schools  and  Butler  University 
he  received  his  education  and  for  a  time  engaged 
in  teaching;  was  elected  county  superintendent  of 
^Lirion  County  schools  and  held  the  position  for 
ten  years,  then  studied  law  and  began  the  practice 
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in  1885  and  has  continued  in  it  since;  was  elected 
State  senator  as  a  Democrat  in  1908  and  again  in 
1912,  serving  as  one  of  its  most  popular  members. 
Among  the  thousands  of  others  who  are  promi- 
nent in  school  work  is  Homer  L.  Cook,  who  held 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  and  was  a  member 
and  speaker  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr.  Cook  was  born  near  Wabash,  Indiana, 
in  1867.  Was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
Marion  County,  Indiana,  graduated  at  the  Indiana 
State  Normal,  1895,  and  did  two  years'  graduate 
work  at  Butler  College  and  Chicago  University. 
Taught  school  eleven  years,  four  of  which  was  in 
the  Indianapolis  schools.  Was  county  superinten- 
dent of  schools  of  Marion  County,  Indiana,  1903- 
1907.  Was  member  of  Indiana  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 1911  and  1913  and  was  speaker  of  the 
house  in  1913.  Was  elected  secretary  of  state  in 
1914  on  the  Democratic  State  ticket  and  served  one 
term.  Has  been  in  educational  work  for  thirty- 
four  years. 

"  Professor  R.  G.  Boone,  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  Indiana  University,  wrote  a  history 
of  education  in  Indiana  covering  the  entire  history 
of  the  State  up  to  about  1892.  Since  then  there 
has  been  no  serious  attempt  to  work  out  in  detail 
a  history  of  the  educational  movements  in  this  State. 
His  book  gives  an  account  of  the  educational  move- 
ments up  to  the  date  of  publication,  and,  of  course, 
what  has  been  done  since  then  is  largely  a  projec- 
tion of  what  was  then  in  existence  or  in  contem- 
plation. 
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In  regard  to  illiteracy,  the  figures  show  a 
marked  decrease  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
statistics  are  not  immediately  available,  but  there 
has  been  a  general  improvement  along  the  line. 

Our  compulsory  education  laws  have  been  a 
growth  covering  many  j^ears,  and  so  well  enforced 
that  there  are  no  longer  any  excuses  for  illiteracy. 

The  system  of  vocational  education  was  estab- 
lished in  1913.  This  was  done  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Samuel  INI.  Ralston  and  State 
Superintendent  Charles  A.  Greathouse.  Governor 
Marshall,  in  1912,  appointed  a  vocational  educa- 
tion commission  which  for  two  years  made  an  ex- 
tended study  of  that  type  of  education  and  drew 
up  a  bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  legislature 
of  1913  and  passed  practically  unanimously.  The 
law  has  been  amended  in  some  particulars  but  the 
principal  features  have  been  retained.  The  law 
contemplates  providing  means  for  helping  those 
in  industrial  pursuits  to  get  greater  skill  in  those 
pursuits,  helping  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  to 
secure  greater  knowledge  of  agriculture,  helping 
girls  in  both  rural  and  city  schools  to  get  special 
training  in  domestic  science,  helping  persons  of  any 
age  to  secure  instruction  in  evening  classes,  and 
helping  persons  of  school  age  to  secure  instruction 
in  industrial,  agricultural  and  domestic  science  lines 
in  part  time  classes. 

This  law  has  been  a  great  success.  One  of  its 
features  is  that  from  funds  established  by  a  small 
State  tax  rate  the  local  school  corporation  is  partly 
reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  by  establishing 
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vocational  classes.  The  general  results  have  been 
most  gratifying,  in  that  education  has  come  to  have 
practical  phases  that  did  not  exist  before.  Of 
course  the  tendency  in  the  beginning  was  to  expect 
too  much  of  the  statute,  but  after  ten  years'  opera- 
tion we  have  settled  down  to  the  actual  application 
of  the  law  to  our  educational  system. 

The  Federal  Government  gives  a  certain  type 
and  amount  of  co-operation  with  our  State  govern- 
ment in  vocational  education.  The  federal  law  pro- 
vides for  certain  reimbursements  to  local  schools 
under  certain  conditions. 

The  consolidation  of  schools  has  been  a  great 
success.  The  handicap  of  the  rural  school  has 
always  been  that  the  school  has  not  been  as  good, 
nor  has  the  school  term  been  as  long  as  that  of  the 
city.  The  consolidation  of  schools  means  that 
the  country  children  may  attend  graded  schools. 
It  also  means  that  the  general  preparation  of  the 
teachers  in  such  schools  is  better  than  in  the  old  type 
one-room  schools.  With  better  schools  the  people 
grow  more  intelligent  and  acquire  greater  interest 
in  developing  their  school  facilities.  We  have  a 
few  counties  in  Indiana  where  the  consolidation  is 
practically  100  per  cent.  Patrons  of  these  schools 
in  any  county  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  back  to 
the  old  system  of  one-room  district  schoolhouscs. 

There  is  every  argument  for  consolidation.  The 
transportation  features  of  the  consolidated  schools 
are  very  interesting.  Transportation  first  was 
begim  with  horse-drawn  hacks.  Soon  these  hacks 
wore  out  and  the  .trustees  are  now  buying  motor 
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busses,  which  find  no  difficulty  in  going  in  all 
weathers  and  over  the  good  roads  that  are  always 
built  in  consolidated  school  districts.  The  children 
get  to  school  quickly  and  safely  and  the  conditions 
surrounding  their  transportation  are  almost  in- 
variably satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

BlOGRAPHIC^VL    AND    CHARACTER    SKETCHES 

DANIEL  WAITE  HOWE  was  prominent  as 
a  soldier  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  and  emi- 
nent as  a  lawyer,  jurist  and  publicist.  Was  a 
descendant  from  New  England  stock  of  pioneers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  His  father,  Daniel 
Haven  Howe,  was  the  son  of  Nathan  Howe,  who 
was  a  captain  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Daniel  Waite  Howe  was  born  on  October  24, 
1839,  in  Switzerland  County,  Indiana,  graduated 
from  Franklin  College  in  1857,  w^as  the  first  to 
enlist  four  years  later  in  the  War  for  the  Union 
in  Company  H  of  the  Seventh  Indiana  Volunteer 
Regiment,  and  was  with  his  company  at  the  battle 
of  Carricks  Ford.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  enhstment  in  that  regiment  he  enlisted  in  the 
79th  Indiana  Regiment,  in  which  he  became  a  heu- 
tenant  and  next  a  captain  of  Company  I.  Was  in 
the  battles  of  Stone  River,  Chickamauga  and  Mis- 
sion Ridge.  On  June  23,  1864,  at  the  battle  of 
Kenesaw  ]Mountain,  he  received  a  severe  wound,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service  and  shortly  afterwards  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law  and  in  1867  graduated  from 
the  Law  School  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  at  Franklin,   Indiana,  until 
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1873,  when  he  moved  to  Indianapolis  and  became 
a  partner  in  the  practice  with  Casabianca  Byfield 
under  the  firm  name  of  Byfield  and  Howe,  and 
soon  gained  the  admiration  of  other  lawyers  because 
of  his  ability  and  untiring  industry. 

His  advancement  was  so  rapid  that  in  1876  he 
was  nominated  in  a  Republican  convention  for 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  over  such  formidable 
opponents  as  Albert  G.  Porter  and  David  Burns, 
and  was  elected  and  re-elected  for  successive  terms 
covering  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  He  was 
greatly  admired  as  a  judge  because  of  his  judicial 
temperament,  kindness  and  painstaking  work,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  the 
State.  Upon  voluntarily  retiring  from  the  bench 
in  1890  he  became  associated  in  the  law  practice 
with  Judge  Livingston  Howland,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  latter  continued  in  the  practice  alone 
for  many  years  and  at  the  same  time  engaged  in- 
dustriously in  literary  work  in  the  production  of 
publications  for  the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  president  and  to  which  he  gave,  by 
his  will,  one-third  of  his  fortune  in  remainder  after 
the  death  of  his  widow  and  daughter. 

Among  the  publications  of  which  he  was  the 
author  are  the  following:  "Civil  War  Times — 
1861-1865,"  "Political  History  of  Secession," 
"Making  a  Capital  in  the  Wilderness,"  "Laws  and 
Courts  of  Northwest  and  Indiana  Territories," 
"Puritan  Republic  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England.". 

While  all  of  these  works  are  embellished  with 
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the  author's  fine  style  and  enriched  by  his  faithful 
research,  his  "Political  History  of  Secession"  would 
probably  be  given  first  rank  by  capable  critics. 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Fertig,  a  well  known  lawyer  of 
Noblesville,  Indiana,  was  a  student  in  the  office  of 
Byfield  and  Howe  from  whom  the  writer  obtained 
an  interesting  account  of  his  experience  in  getting 
his  induction  into  that  office,  and  incidentally  some 
facts  pertaining  to  his  own  early  career.  jNIr.  Fertig 
was  a  graduate  of  what  is  now  Butler  College,  and 
having  a  desire  to  enter  the  legal  profession  found 
that  his  college  diploma  in  itself  was  not  all  that 
was  required,  and  being  disposed  to  finance  his  own 
way  engaged  in  teaching  school  until  his  accumula- 
tions amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and 
then  went  in  search  of  a  place  where  he  could  be- 
come a  law  student  and  get  the  advantages  that  a 
good  lawyer  could  give  him  in  his  studies.  His 
youthful  associate,  Emmet  Stilwell,  advised  him  to 
try  to  get  into  the  office  of  Byfield  and  Howe  and 
took  him  there  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Byfield, 
who  received  his  application  with  favor  but  asked 
him  to  call  again  when  the  matter  could  be  talked 
over  with  "Dan."  Returning  the  same  day,  as  he 
relates,  he  saw  seated  at  his  desk  in  a  swivel  chair 
a  man  with  shaggy  hair,  heavy  eyebrows  and  mas- 
sive jaws  smoking  a  meerschaum  pipe  and  writing 
rapidly.  Not  daring  to  interrupt  him  he  waited 
until  the  man  Avheeled  his  chair,  threw  one  leg  over 
the  arm  of  it  and  looked  at  his  caller  with  that 
quizzical  grin,  so  familiar  to  all  who  knew  Judge 
Howe,  when  the  following  dialogue  was  had; 
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Judge  Howe:  "Are  you  the  young  man  who 
was  in  here  before  noon  talking  to  my  partner  about 
studying  law  in  this  office?" 

The  youth  (timidly)  :    "Yes,  sir." 

Judge  Howe:  "I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are 
a  friend  of  Emmet  Stilwell.  He  is  a  mighty  fine 
fellow  and  we  can  take  you  in  on  his  recommenda- 
tion, but  how  much  money  have  you  got?" 

The  youth  (feebly) :  "Oh,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars." 

The  Judge  (assuringly) :  "Well,  if  that's  all 
you've  got  you  can  come  in.  I  thought  if  you  had 
come  to  the  city  with  plenty  of  money  expecting 
to  have  a  good  time  as  you  went  along,  you  might 
just  as  well  go  back  home." 

Work — hard  work — was  Judge  Howe's  philos- 
ophy of  life.  Put  in  practice,  it  would  at  once  rid 
the  world  of  Bolshevism  and  of  the  idle  rich. 

Judge  Charles  E.  Cox,  a  native  Hoosier,  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Hamilton  County  in  1860,  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  county.  For 
the  career  of  a  lawyer  he  had  aspirations  that  per- 
sisted from  his  early  youth.  He  sought  every  means 
within  his  reach  to  gain  the  necessary  legal  educa- 
tion. An  excellent  opportunity  came  to  him  under 
the  tutorship  of  Judge  William  E.  Niblack,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  who  employed  him  to 
read  records,  briefs  and  law  books  pertaining  to 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court,  this  service  being  re- 
quired because  of  the  impairment  of  the  judge's 
eyesight.  Through  the  influence  of  Judge  Niblack 
he  was  made  Supreme  Court  librarian  and  served 
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in  that  capacity  from  1883  to  1889,  and  in  the  latter 
year  began  the  law  practice  at  Indianapolis.  In 
1895  he  was  elected  city  judge  of  Indianapolis  and 
re-elected  for  a  second  term.  In  1910  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Among  the  many  important  cases  decided  during 
his  term  in  which  he  wrote  the  opinions  were  two 
that  attracted  especially  wide  attention.  They  were 
what  was  called  the  "Technical  Institute"  case  and 
the  so-called  "INIarshall  Constitution"  case,  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  in  which  by  reason  of  the  court's 
decision  the  proposed  constitution  failed  to  con- 
stitute. He  was  recognized  by  the  people  of  all 
parties  and  by  the  bar  of  the  State  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  many  able  jurists  of  the  State. 

Two  of  his  sons  volunteered  in  the  war  against 
Germany  in  the  first  month  after  war  was  declared 
and  served  until  its  close — Samuel  L.  Cox  as  an 
infantry  lieutenant  in  the  National  Army,  and 
Charles  E.  Cox,  Jr.,  as  a  lieutenant  pilot  of  a  com- 
bat plane  in  the  air  service. 

Judge  Meade  Vestal  was  born  in  Hamilton 
County,  Indiana,  on  November  29,  1866,  and  has 
resided  in  the  city  of  Noblesville  all  of  his  life,  ex- 
cept for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  upon  the  farm 
where  he  was  born.  He  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  graduated  from  the  No])lesvilIe 
High  School  in  the  year  1885.  He  read  law  in  the 
office  of  a  well  known  firm  of  that  city  for  one  year, 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1885,  then  entered  the  Law 
Department  of  the  University  of  ^lichigan  at  Ann 
Arbor  in  the  fall  of  188G  and  graduated  with  the 
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degree  of  LL.B.  in  1888.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Hamilton  County  bar  in  1888,  and  became  one 
of  its  practicing  lawyers  and  continued  in  the  prac- 
tice until  1909.  At  the  November  election  of  1908 
he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Hamilton  Circuit  Court, 
the  24th  Judicial  Circuit  of  Indiana,  and  served 
from  October  19,  1909,  until  October  19,  1915. 

His  race  for  judge  was  one  of  the  greatest 
political  battles  ever  waged  in  Hamilton  County, 
and  he  was  successful  over  a  presiding  judge  by 
a  majority  of  936,  as  against  a  normal  Republican 
majority  of  1,800.  He  had  served  as  special  judge 
in  a  number  of  cases  previous  to  his  campaign,  and 
his  experience  on  the  bench  had  already  demon- 
strated his  ability  for  judicial  work. 

He  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  and  was 
defeated  by  the  small  plurality  of  less  than  two 
hundred.  He  then  re-entered  the  practice  at 
Noblesville.  When  the  World  War  began  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  Government,  was  com- 
missioned major  and  judge  advocate  in  the  United 
States  Army.  He  had  had  eleven  years'  military 
training  in  the  Indiana  National  Guard  and  was 
in  the  office  of  the  judge  advocate  general  at  Wash- 
ington only  four  weeks  when  he  was  sent  to  Cam}i 
Cody,  New  Mexico,  where  he  served  as  staff  judge 
advocate  on  the  staff  of  General  J.  R.  Lindsay, 
camp  commander.  While  there  he  served  as  acting 
judge  advocate  of  the  97th  Division. 

Later  he  was  ordered  back  to  Washington,  and 
again  sent  to  the  field.  He  served  as  camp  judge 
advocate  at  Camp  Humphrej-s,  Va.,  on  the  staff  of 
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General  Jay  J.  Morrow  and  the  staff  of  Major 
General  C.  A.  F.  Flagler.  He  was  discharged 
July  3, 1919,  and  returned  to  his  practice.  General 
Flagler  recognized  his  work  at  Camp  Humphreys 
by  a  special  letter  of  commendation. 

Judge  Vestal  was  married  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1892,  to  Corinne  Clark.  They  have  two  children, 
Harold  C.  Vestal  and  EHzabeth.  The  son  served 
overseas  and  was  twice  promoted.  He  held  the 
rank  of  captain  at  the  time  of  his  discharge.  The 
daughter  also  served  in  the  Spruce  Division  of  the 
Army,  through  civil  service  appointment,  during 
the  war.  !  r     ' 

George  W.  Vestal,  the  father  of  Judge  Vestal, 
is  mentioned  in  Chapter  XXXI  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  work.  The  judge  is  well  known  throughout 
the  State  as  one  of  its  ablest  lawyers  and  judges 
and  has  an  excellent  status  in  military  circles,  where 
he  is  usually  addressed  as  Colonel  Vestal.  He  got 
that  title  by  being  military  secretary  to  Governor 
Ralston,  but  prefers  to  be  known  by  the  rank  he 
now  holds  as  major,  the  position  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  the  War  Department.  He  is  now 
major  in  the  judge  advocate  general's  reserve  corps 
and  is  subject  to  call  in  time  of  war. 

Oscar  H.  ^lontgomery,  of  Seymour,  Indiana,  by 
virtue  of  his  election  in  1904,  from  the  Second 
Supreme  Court  Judicial  District,  served  as  a  judge 
of  that  court  from  January,  190.5,  until  January, 
1911 ;  was  renominated  by  acclamation  by  his  party 
but  went  down  in  defeat  with  his  Republican  asso- 
ciates at  the  election  of  1910.    Prior  to  his  election, 
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and  since  his  retirement  from  the  bench,  his  law 
practice  was  general,  covering  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases  and  extended  into  many  Southern  Indi- 
ana counties.  He  prosecuted  an  unusual  number 
of  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  had  such 
exceptional  success  that  his  qualifications  for 
Supreme  judge  became  so  apparent  to  lawyers  of 
the  State  that  they  insisted  upon  his  becoming  a 
member  of  the  court,  and  he  fully  satisfied  their 
expectations  in  the  character  of  his  judicial  serv- 
ice. 

For  many  years  a  series  of  standard  law  books, 
known  to  the  legal  profession  as  the  "Lawyers 
Reports  Annotated,"  has  been  published,  contain- 
ing leading  and  selected  cases  in  which  opinions 
were  written  upon  every  subject  of  jurisprudence. 
The  opinions  that  can  stand  the  test  of  criticism  by 
the  able  editors  of  the  L.  R.  A.  and  are  published 
in  these  volumes  are  held  by  the  legal  profession 
generally  to  be  the  very  best  contributions  to  legal 
literature  and  precedents,  and  the  jurist  whose 
opinion  is  selected  for  publication  justly  considers 
himself  as  highly  honored. 

During  the  time  that  Judge  IMontgomery  was 
on  the  Supreme  bench  he  wrote  240  opinions  and 
participated  in  the  decision  of  all  the  cases  that 
were  decided  by  that  court  during  his  term.  He 
broke  the  record  of  all  the  judges  in  the  number 
of  his  opinions  that  were  selected  for  publication 
in  the  L.  R.  A.,  the  American  State  Reports  and 
the  American  and  English  Annotated  Cases.  These 
reports  contain  seventy  opinions  that  he  wrote,  in 
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seventy  varieties  of  cases.  His  associates  on  the 
Supreme  bench  voluntarily  commended  him  for 
appointment  as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  also  for  appointment  to  the 
new  Commerce  Court  that  was  created  by  Act  of 
Congress,  but  these  appointments  went  to  other 
States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State  and  Amer- 
ican bar  associations  and  greatly  admired  by  all 
lawyers  of  his  acquaintance  and  most  highly  re- 
spected as  a  citizen  of  the  State. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Seymour  in  Jack- 
son County,  in  1859.  Attended  the  country  schools 
and  entered  Hanover  College  in  1876  and  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  receiving  the  second 
classical  honor  in  June,  1881,  and  in  1886  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  same  institution.  He  taught  four  terms  of 
school,  one  during  his  sophomore  year  in  college 
and  three  after  graduation.  His  law  studies  were 
in  the  office  of  A.  P.  Charles  in  the  city  of  Sey- 
mour. He  practiced  for  a  time  at  Greenfield, 
Indiana,  but  returned  to  Seymour  where  he  has 
continued  in  the  practice  except  while  on  the 
Supreme  bench. 

His  political  affiliations  are  with  the  Republican 
party  that  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  its  county 
and  State  committees  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
RepubHcan  national  conventions  of  1896  and  1912. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Hanover  College  for  thirty  years  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  JNIasons  and 
Knights  of  Pythias.    Is  married  and  the  father  of 
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four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.    One  of  his 
sons  is  associated  with  him  in  the  law  practice. 

It  was  the  personal  privilege  of  the  writer  to 
have  known  him  and  to  have  observed  his  career 
and  judicial  work,  and  it  is  his  very  great  pleasure 
to  record  these  pleasing  reminiscences  of  him. 

Judge  Emerson  E.  McGriff,  who  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Jay  Circuit  Court  in  1916  and  has 
just  finished  six  years  of  honorable  judicial  service 
when  this  is  written,  was  born  in  Darke  County, 
Ohio,  in  1857.    His  father  moved  his  family  to  Jay 
County  in  1860  and  then  moved  to  a  farm  near 
Deerfield,  in  Randolph  County,  where  Emerson 
was  raised  and  attended  the  pubhc  schools.    He  was 
a  student  at  Ridgeville  College  and  the  Northern 
Indiana  University  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  and 
then  taught  school  in  Randolph  County  for  seven 
years,  and  during  that  time  studied  law  and  pre- 
pared himself  to  engage  in  the  practice  which  he 
began  upon  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1884.    Was 
appointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Randolph 
Circuit  Court  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  one 
term  and  then  moved  to  Portland,  in  Jay  County, 
and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  from  1887 
until  1916,  when  he  was  elected  Circuit  judge. 
Possessed   of   an   exceptional   knowledge   of   law 
gained  from  close  study  and  application,  he  was 
exceptionally  well  qualified   for  judicial   service. 
But  few  changes  of  venue  from  his  court  were 
taken  and  very  few  appeals  to  the  Appellate  or 
Supreme  Court.     His  only  son  was  an  overseas 
soldier  in  the  war  with  Germany,  was  one  of  the 
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first  to  enlist  and  was  captain  of  a  company  that 
saw  much  active  service. 

Judge  John  M.  Smith,  of  Portland,  Jay  County, 
has  an  extensive  record  in  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  State,  as  well  as  a  record  of  which 
any  one  would  be  proud  as  a  Circuit  judge.  He 
was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  State  senate  in 
1882,  overcoming  the  usual  Republican  majority. 
Served  in  the  sessions  of  1883  and  1885. 

Following  his  service  in  the  State  senate  he  was 
elected  Circuit  judge  and  served  for  six  years.  In 
1908  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  served  on  the  judiciary  and  other  impor- 
tant committees.  His  abilities,  previous  service  in 
the  senate  and  in  a  judicial  capacity,  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  of  legislative  needs  of 
the  State,  gave  him  a  position  of  prominence  and 
influence  in  that  body,  as  one  who  looked  only  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  State.  Both  before  and 
after  the  terms  of  his  public  service  he  devoted  his 
time  industriously  to  the  law  practice  in  which  he 
still  continues. 

James  J.  Davis,  secretary  of  labor  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  Harding,  was  a  resident  of  Elwood, 
in  Madison  County,  for  a  number  of  years,  where 
he  worked  in  the  steel  and  tin  plate  mills,  having 
previously,  from  his  boyhood,  worked  as  a  puddler 
in  iron  works  at  Pittsburgh.  Was  born  in 
Tredegar,  Wales,  in  1873,  came  with  his  parents 
to  America  in  1881,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
required  age  renounced  all  foreign  princes,  poten- 
tates, states  and  sovereignties  and  became  a  fully 
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amalgamated  American  citizen,  and  showed  his  high 
regard  for  amalgamation  and  for  union  labor  by 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  labor  union  of  Elwood  and  was 
chairman  of  its  organization.  He  soon  acquired  a 
proper  Hoosier  status  by  mixing  in  politics,  and  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  Hoosier  to  aspire  to  pub- 
lic office;  was  elected  city  clerk  of  Elwood  and  re- 
corder of  Madison  County.  He  became  well  known 
throughout  the  county  as  a  prominent  member  and 
promoter  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  a  benevolent 
and  charitable  organization  now  having  a  member- 
ship of  over  600,000  and  the  owner  of  over  1,000 
acres  of  land  on  Fox  River  near  Aurora,  Illinois, 
covered  with  cottages  and  other  buildings,  where  its 
home  for  children  is  maintained.  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  make  provisions  for  the  orphans  of  its  members 
by  educating  them  and  teaching  them  a  trade.  It 
was  his  creative  genius  as  director  general  of  this 
organization,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  laboring 
man  identified  with  union  labor,  that  made  him 
eligible  for  the  high  and  important  position  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  President  Harding. 

Having  himself  passed  through  Castle  Garden 
and  overcome  the  obstacles  that  foreigners  coming 
to  America  must  meet,  and  attained  a  position  that 
requires  him  to  deal  with  the  subjects  with  whicli 
he  is  most  familiar,  he  has  well  known  views  upon 
the  questions  of  immigration,  education  and  labor 
to  which  he  recently  gave  public  expression  at  Chi- 
cago in  a  speech  that  has  been  conmiented  upon  by 
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the  public  press  and  that  contains  many  points 
deserving  'of  consideration  by  American  people, 
among  which  are  the  following : 

"Modern  American  youth  is  reluctant  to  work 
with  its  hands  as  the  result  of  a  system  of  education 
which  teaches  false  standards  of  life.  We  are  teach- 
ing our  children  too  much  of  the  classical,  too  little 
of  the  practical,  and  fitting  them  to  occupy  only 
white  collar  jobs.  To  import  our  labor  from  foreign 
countries,  to  create  a  class  of  clerks  and  profes- 
sionals upon  a  substratum  of  alien  labor  will  lead 
us  to  national  danger.  Two  schools  of  thought  on 
the  immigration  problem,  those  in  favor  of  letting 
down  the  bars  and  trusting  to  the  proverbial  Amer- 
ican luck,  and  those  in  favor  of  shutting  immigra- 
tion off  almost  entirely,  have  been  superseded  by 
another  school." 

The  new  school  (to  which  he  belongs)  believes  in 
retaining  our  present  three  per  cent  immigration 
law.  In  respect  to  that  he  said:  "We  should  set 
up  machinery  to  select  our  immigrants  for  the 
places  which  they  are  needed  to  fill  in  this  country. 
Mental,  moral  and  physical  examinations  should  be 
conducted  on  the  other  side.  If  foreign  countries 
object  then  we  should  put  up  a  sign  'None  can 
enter  who  won't  work.'  Why  should  we  take  1,000 
Turkish  rug  peddlers  when  what  we  need  is  1,000 
lumber  jacks,  miners  or  laborers.  An  investigation 
of  GOO  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island  showed  that  only 
twenty  were  entering  this  country  to  do  common 
labor." 

Newton  Whiting  Gilbert,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
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Worthington,  Ohio,  May  24,  1862,  the  son  of 
Theodoi*e  R.  Gilbert  and  Ellen  L.  (Johnson)  Gil- 
bert. On  the  maternal  side  he  is  a  descendant  of 
the  Joseph  Johnson  who  was  a  governor  of  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

iNIember  of  the  firm  of  Felder,  Gilbert,  Camp- 
bell k  Bcrranco,  of  14  Wall  Street,  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  avIio  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
York  in  1916,  has  had  a  distinguished  career,  not 
only  in  the  law,  but  in  political  life  as  well.  His 
education  completed  at  the  Ohio  State  University, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888.  Previously  he 
had  learned  the  printer's  trade  and  taught  country 
school.  Settling  in  Indiana  in  1885,  he  practiced 
at  Angola  and  was  county  surveyor  of  Steuben 
County  from  1885  until  1890. 

Elected  to  the  State  senate,  he  served  in  the 
upper  house  from  1896  to  1900,  acquitting  him- 
self so  satisfactorily  that  in  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  lieutenant  governor.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  he  was  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
Twelfth  Indiana  District.  He  remained  at  Wash- 
ington until  1900,  when  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  at  Manila,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  From  1908  to  1913  he  was  vice- 
governor-general  of  the  islands,  serving  as  acting 
governor-general  from  1912  to  1913. 

While  in  the  Phihppincs  Mr.  Gilbert  did  mucli 
to  advance  the  cause  of  native  education,  especially 
during  the  year  1909,  when  he  was  secretary  ot 
public  instruction,  and  also  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Philippine  University,  of 
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which  he  was  afterwards  made  an  LL.D.  Inci- 
dentally, he  holds  the  same  degree  from  Iowa 
Wesleyan. 

In  1913  Mr.  Gilbert  opened  a  law  office  at  ^Manila 
and  practiced  there  until  1916,  when  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  established  himself  in  New 
York.  A  Republican  in  pohtics,  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  national  convention  in  that  year. 

In  addition  to  his  law  business,  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a 
director  in  the  American  Fuel  Oil  &  Transporta- 
tion Company,  of  111  Broadway,  New  York.  He 
is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  (Mystic  Shriner) 
and  member  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Wash- 
ington; University  Club,  ^Manila,  P.  I.;  Columbia 
Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  National  Republican 
Club  and  India  House,  New  York.  He  is  also  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Fond 
of  travel,  he  has  been  around  the  world  three 
times. 

Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish  War. 
He  was  captain  of  Company  H,  157th  Volunteer 
Infantry,  of  Indiana. 

James  E.  Watson.  Preceding  pages  giving  the 
results  of  State  and  congressional  elections  show 
that  James  E.  Watson's  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  covered  almost  the  same 
length  of  time  as  did  those  of  the  veteran  Demo- 
crat Wilham  S.  Holman.  His  defeat  of  Holman 
brought  him  to  a  prominence  in  the  State  that  he 
has  well  and  continuously  maintained.  He  was 
elected  in  1894,  defeated  for  the  nomination  in 
1896,  and  again  elected  in  1898,  1900,  1902,  1904. 
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and  1906,  and  in  1916  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  re-elected  in  1920,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  that 
body  as  the  spokesman  for  the  administration  of 
President  Harding  and  a  favorite  adviser  in 
shaping  its  policies.  He  is  an  untiring  advocate 
of  the  protective  tariff  system,  a  stalwart  Repub- 
lican in  every  sense,  and  his  powers  and  abilities 
in  senatorial  debates  are  generally  conceded.  As 
a  campaigner  he  has  few  equals  among  stump 
orators.  He  sometimes  opens  his  speeches  by  say- 
ing, "Now  I  am  not  going  to  abuse  Democrats, 
it  is  bad  enough  to  be  a  Democrat  without  being 
abused  for  it." 

His  speeches  in  the  senate  are  on  a  higher  plane 
and  follow  the  dignified  senatorial  style  of  arguing 
question  in  "the  greatest  deliberative  body  of  the 
world,"  thus  showing  his  adroitness  as  a  politician 
and  his  capabilities  as  a  statesman  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  born  at  Winchester,  Randolph  Count}',  in 
1864,  where  he  had  but  limited  opportunities  of  asso- 
ciating with  Democrats,  if  he  had  any  such  inclina- 
tions. His  primary  education  was  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  town  of  his  birth.  He  graduated  from 
the  Winchester  High  School  in  1881  and  from 
DePauw  University  in  1886,  and  practiced  law  with 
his  father,  Enos  L.  Watson,  an  able  lawyer,  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Rush- 
ville  in  1893  and  the  next  year  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, where  he  served  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  as  the  Republican  whip  of  the 
house.    He  was  most  conspicuous  among  the  stand- 
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pat  Republicans  at  the  convention  that  renomi- 
nated President  Taft,  and  Hoosier  Democrats  have 
long  since  condoned  all  his  offensive  utterances  be- 
cause of  his  contributing  so  much  to  their  success 
in  1912.  • 

William  R.  Wood,  of  Lafayette,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  representing  the  great  industrial  dis- 
trict of  Northern  Indiana,  the  10th,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Benton,  Jasper,  Lake,  Xewton, 
Porter,  Tippecanoe,  Warren  and  White  and  con- 
taining a  population  in  1920  of  286,387,  of  which  it 
is  estimated  fifty  per  cent  in  Lake  County  are  of 
foreign  birth  or  descent.  He  was  born  at  Oxford, 
in  Benton  County,  in  1861,  and  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  town  and  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  Michigan  University  in 
1882  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  and  entered  upon 
the  law  practice  at  Lafayette  in  the  same  year.  In 
1890  was  elected  district  prosecuting  attorney  and 
re-elected  in  1892.  Was  elected  to  the  State  senate 
in  1896  and  four  times  re-elected,  serving  twice 
as  president  yro  tcm  and  was  the  Repubhcan  leader 
of  that  body.  Was  elected  to  the  64th,  65th,  66th, 
67th  and  68th  congresses,  and  is  considered  one  of 
its  ablest  members  and  is  a  frequent  participant  in 
debates  on  the  Republican  side. 

Merrill  Moores,  member  of  the  64th,  65th,  66th, 
67th  and  now  serving  in  the  68th  congress  of 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  his  election  each 
time  on  the  Republican  ticket,  with  a  large 
pluraUty,  has  had  a  most  interesting  and  enviable 
career. 
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Was  born  at  Indianapolis  on  April  21,  1856, 
the  son  of  Charles  Washington  and  Julia  Dumont 
Moores,  at  whose  home  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Edward  Everett  Hale  were  frequent  and  honored 
visitors,  as  were  the  best  people  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

He  had  unusual  educational  advantages  and 
availed  himself  of  the  best  use  of  them.  Was  a 
student  at  Butler  College,  also  at  Willamette 
University,  Salem,  Oregon,  and  Yale,  from  each 
of  which  he  graduated,  receiving  the  degrees  A.B. 
and  LL.D.  at  Yale,  and  while  reading  law  for  five 
years  in  t^ie  law  offices  of  the  great  firm  of  Baker, 
Hord  &  Hendricks  he  also  found  time  to  attend 
and  graduate  from  the  Central  Law  School  at 
Indianapolis,  and  began  the  law  practice  in  that 
city  in  1880.  Was  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Indiana  from  1894  to  1903.  Was  commissioner 
from  Indiana  in  1909  and  1921  at  the  national 
conference  on  uniformity  of  State  laws.  In  1910 
was  elected  and  served  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  as 
a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  He  enjoyed  the  close  friend- 
ship of  the  great  lawyers  in  whose  offices  he  was 
a  student,  and  while  attending  college  at  New 
Haven  often  met  Henry  Ward  Beecher  who  took 
a  great  interest  in  him. 

In  his  youthful  days  he  was  well  acquainted  witli 
and  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  eminent 
naturalist,  John  jMuir,  who  at  one  time  lived  at 
Indianapolis  as  a  contemporary  of  Henry  Schlic- 
mann,   the   eminent    Egj^ptologist.      No   man   in 
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Indianapolis  has  ever  had  a  greater  popularity, 
at  elections  or  in  every-day  life,  than  he,  and  he 
enjoys  the  highest  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
his  congressional  and  other  associates  in  Wash- 
ington. '■-''■  ' 

Among  other  lawyers  of  a  later  generation  who 
were  highly  respected  at  home  and  well  known  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  were  C.  C.  Shirley,  J.  C. 
Blackledge  and  Lex  J.  Kirkpatrick.  It  is  no  in- 
vidious distinction  that  prompts  a  mention  of  some- 
thing of  the  personal,  political  and  judicial  career 
of  the  latter,  since  in  many  ways  his  accomplish- 
ments are  also  those  of  others. 

It  oftQn  happens  that  political  exigencies  make 
it  important  that  political  parties  should  select  high 
grade  citizens  as  candidates  for  public  offices  to  the 
end  that  their  organizations  may  have  prestige  and 
respectability  with  all  classes  of  voters,  and  they 
sometimes  invade  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church  in 
searches  for  candidates  who,  though  having  an  iden- 
tification with  one  religious  sect,  will  not  be  offen- 
sive to  members  of  others.  These  delicate  searches 
are  not  common  in  the  Democratic  party,  but 
one  was  made  in  Howard  County  in  1890  and 
Judge  Kirkpatrick  was  "drafted"  into  the  service 
of  his  party  to  make  the  race  for  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Howard 
and  Tipton  where  a  RepubHcan  nomination  is 
usually  equivalent  to  an  election.  ? 

He  was  of  a  family  of  religious  people  and  main- 
tained the  faith  that  had  been  inherited  and  im- 
pressed from  that  source.    He  was  also  well  known 
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for  his  quiet,  studious,  industrious  and  temperate 
habits,  and  as  a  lawyer  who  loved  his  profession 
and  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  his  work  above  that 
of  poHtical  participation.  While  his  nomination 
was  without  his  consent  he  reasoned  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  offend  those  who  had  so  honored  him 
or  those  who  had  been  chosen  to  fill  places  on  the 
ticket  with  him  by  dechning  the  nomination,  and 
being  thorough  in  everything  he  undertakes  decided 
that  he  would  make  a  diligent  effort  to  be  elected, 
and  that  it  was  not  an  undignified  thing  for  a  can- 
didate for  a  judicial  office  to  get  in  close  contact 
with  voters,  that  they  might  judge  of  his  tempera- 
ment and  qualifications.  He  was  elected  by  a  hand- 
some majority  and  on  taking  the  office  soon  con- 
vinced the  members  of  the  bar  and  litigants  in  his 
court  that  the  voters  had  made  no  mistake  in  their 
selection.  He  was  a  patient,  painstaking  and  just 
judge,  and  was  greatly  aided  in  his  work  by  the 
thorough  education  and  knowledge  that  he  had 
acquired.  On  retiring  from  his  judicial  office  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  as  president  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  his  county  and  is  a  member  of  others 
in  high  standing.  He  upholds  the  wisdom,  dignity 
and  usefulness  of  lawyers  as  against  the  criticism 
that  there  are  too  many  of  them  in  the  public 
stations. 

Bernard  B.  Shively,  of  Marion,  became  and  still 
is  prominent  among  the  younger  generation  ot" 
lawyers  of  Grant  County  and  it  is  predicted  will 
in  the  future  maintain  and  expand  his  good  record 
of  public  service  already  begun.    He  was  elected  to 
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the  general  assembly  of  the  State  as  a  Democrat, 
overcoming  a  large  Republican  plurality  and  was 
soon  foimd  in  a  leading  position  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  of  public  importance.  Among  other 
measures  that  he  proposed  and  successfully  urged 
was  the  Public  Service  Commission.  He  was 
chosen  by  his  colleagues  and  Senator  John  W. 
Kern  to  make  the  speech  nominating  the  latter  for 
United  States  senator,  and  in  its  delivery  revealed 
high  oratorical  attainments  that  led  to  his  being 
called  to  make  many  pubhc  addresses  in  the 
political  campaigns  that  followed.  His  father, 
Marshall  T.  Shively,  was  a  pioneer  citizen  of  Grant 
County  and  a  relative  of  Vice-President  Thomas  R. 
Marshall. 

George  Washington  Rauch  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Warren,  Huntington  County,  Indiana,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1876.  His  parents  were  Phihp  Rauch 
and  Martha  A.  (Jones)  Rauch.  He  attended  com- 
mon schools,  Valparaiso  Academy  and  Northern 
Indiana  Law  School;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1902, 
began  practice  in  Marion,  Indiana;  elected  to  the 
60th,  61st,  62d,  63d  and  64th  congresses  (JNIarch  4, 
1907-March  3,  1917)  from  the  Eleventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  Congress  returned  to 
Marion  where  he  now  resides.  Since  retirement  has 
been  engaged  in  practicing  law  and  looking  after 
business  interests. 

His  father's  people  came  to  this  country  before 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  were  among  the  early 
pioneers  in  Ohio.     His  mother's  people  also  came 
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to  this  country  before  the  Revolution  and  were 
pioneers  in  the  early  settlement  of  Indiana. 

The  distinguishing  features  in  connection  with 
his  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives  are  as 
follows :  Served  as  a  Democrat  for  ten  years  from 
a  district  that  was  strongly  Republican.  At 
the  time  of  his  retirement  he  stood  next  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  documentary  evidences  of  his  legal  qualifica- 
tions consist  of  certificates  of  admission  to  practice 
before  the  various  courts,  including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Robert  W.  McBride  was  elected  judge  of 
the  35fh  Judicial  Circuit  of  Indiana  in  1882,  and 
served  until  1888;  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Hovey  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  serve  out 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  Judge  J.  A. 
S.  Mitchell  and  to  serve  until  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, and  did  so;  was  born  January  25,  1842,  in 
Richland  County,  Ohio;  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio  and  Iowa;  taught  school  in  Iowa 
in  the  winters  of  1859-60,  1860-61,  and  1862; 
enhsted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Union  Army  November 
27,  1863,  in  the  Seventh  Independent  Company  of 
Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry.  His  company  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  the  bodyguard  or  mounted 
escort  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  was  mustered  out,  with 
his  company,  September  9,  1805.  In  1867  >vas 
admitted  to  the  bar,  in  DeKalb  County,  Indiana; 
practiced  law  in  that  county  until  1890,  with  the 
exception  of  the  six  years  when  serving  as  Circuit 
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judge;  moved  to  Elkhart,  Indiana,  in  1890,  and  re- 
mained there  until  1893,  after  his  term  as  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  had  expired,  and  then  removed 
to  Indianapolis.  In  1893  formed  a  partnership  in 
Indianapolis  for  the  practice  of  law,  with  C.  S. 
Denny.  In  1904  was  offered  the  position  of  counsel 
for  the  Loan  Department  of  The  State  Life  In- 
surance Company,  accepted  it,  and  has  been  acting 
as  counsel  for  the  Loan  Department  of  the  com- 
pany ever  since. 

Is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  INIason, 
an  Odd  Fellow,  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  JSIethodist  Episcopal  Church. 

John  W.  Spencer,  a  native  of  Posey  County,  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  first  judicial 
circuit  in  1890  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Evans- 
ville  in  1891  to  administer  the  office,  the  counties  of 
Posey  and  Vanderburg  composing  the  judicial  dis- 
trict. His  vigorous  prosecution  of  law  offenders 
attracted  great  attention  in  Southern  Indiana. 
Upon  retiring  from  the  office  he  engaged  in  the 
general  law  practice  at  Evansville. 

Governor  Marshall  appointed  him  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
and  later  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  bench, 
and  while  holding  that  office  he  was  also  nominated 
in  1912  for  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  and  elected.  By 
virtue  of  his  appointment  and  election  his  term  of 
service  on  the  Supreme  bench  was  for  nine  years 
and  during  that  time  he  was  chief  justice.  His 
opinions  are  models  of  clearness  and  sound  reason- 
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ing  and  fill  many  of  the  pages  of  over  twenty 
volumes  of  the  Supreme  Court  reports. 

Douglas  Morris  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Henry 
County,  attended  the  schools  of  his  district  and  the 
Knightstown  High  School  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1878  and  the  following  year  entered 
Asbury  (now  DePauw)  University  and  completed 
a  three-year  course,  graduating  in  1882,  and  then 
took  up  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of  Harrison, 
Hines  &  Miller  in  Indianapolis,  and  began  the 
practice  later  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  where  he 
practiced  for  a  time  and  then  returned  to  Indiana 
and  located  at  Rushville  and  built  up  a  lucrative 
practice  to  which  he  gave  his  exclusive  attention 
until  1898,  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Eighth 
Judicial  Circuit,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Rusli 
and  Decatur,  and  served  for  one  year,  when  the 
circuit  was  changed  to  the  sixteenth  composed  of 
Rush  and  Shelby  in  which  he  served  out  his  six 
years  term. 

During  this  service  in  1902  his  brother  John  M. 
Morris  was  elected  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Henry  County,  a  rare  coincidence,  two  brothers 
serving  as  Circuit  judges  at  the  same  time  in  adjoin- 
ing counties. 

In  1910  Douglas  was  elected  as  Supreme  judge- 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  having  been  of  that 
political  faith  all  his  hfe.  His  career  as  Supreme 
judge  was  marked  with  great  industry  and  lii^ 
opinions  rank  high.  He  wrote  the  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  '*]Marshall  Constitution"  case. 
{  William  E.  Cox  lias  been,  and  yet  is,  one  of  the 
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most  conspicuous  men  in  Southern  Indiana,  a  native 
of  Dubois  County,  residing  at  Jasper.  His  life 
began  on  a  farm  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  county 
on  September  6,  1861.  He  acquired  a  common 
school  education  and  took  a  short  academic  course 
and  then  taught  school  for  five  years.  Then 
attended  and  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Lebanon,  Tennessee,  and  later  took  a  post-graduate 
course  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  located  in 
the  law  practice  in  1898  at  Rockport  in  Spencer 
County,  but  soon  after  moved  to  Jasper.  Was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney,  serving  the  State  for 
four  years  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  and  broke 
up  a  notorious  gang  of  "White  Caps"  that  had 
taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  perpetrated 
many  outrages  and  crimes  in  Southern  Indiana, 
sending  large  numbers  of  them  to  the  State  prison. 
Was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress  in  190G 
and  elected,  and  re-elected  for  five  more  terms. 
Was  an  ardent  supporter  of  President  Wilson  in 
the  World  War  and  in  every  way  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  support  him  and  looks  upon  that  service 
as  the  greatest  in  his  career.  At  the  end  of  his 
congressional  service  resumed  his  law  practice  and 
says,  in  looking  over  his  past  life,  he  is  well  satisfied 
with  it  and  would  not  change  it  much  if  he  could 
and  is  pleased  to  live  in  quiet  peace  with  his  family 
in  the  county  of  his  birth. 

Harry  C.  Sheridan,  of  Frankfort,  Indiana,  is 
known  by  more  lawyers  of  Indiana  than  any  other 
by  reason  of  his  association  with  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  referee  in  bankruptcy, 
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a  Federal  position  that  he  has  held  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  his  district  comprising  fifty- 
two  of  the  most  populous  counties  of  the  State.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  kept  up  his  law  practice  in  the 
State  courts  and  especially  in  his  home  county  of 
Clinton  and  surrounding  counties,  where  he  had 
gained  high  rank  as  a  lawyer  before  his  appoint- 
ment. 

He  is  of  the  class  of  sons  of  pioneers  whose 
parents  were  not  able  to  give  them  college  educa- 
tions, but  gave  them  the  best  that  the  common 
schools  of  early  days  could  furnish.  With  this 
foundation  and  the  training  that  he  acquired  by 
attendance  at  the  old  Battle  Ground  College,  a 
Methodist  institution  that  has  long  since  passed 
into  history,  he  considered  himself  well  enough 
equipped  to  begin  the  study  of  law  and  very  soon 
found  that  the  actual  trial  of  cases  was  about  the 
best  method  of  acquiring  legal  skill  tliat  could  be 
resorted  to.  His  adversaries  were  his  best  teachers, 
and  they  were  members  of  one  of  the  best  bars 
in  the  State,  composed  of  such  able  lawyers  as 
Leander  McClurg,  Captain  Sims,  Judges  Palmer, 
Kent,  Claybaugh  and  others.  Clinton  County  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  central  Indiana  counties  to 
have  railroad  facilities  to  its  county  seat,  and  no\v 
it  has  more  railroads  than  any  other  outside  ot 
Indianapolis.  The  Big  Four,  as  it  is  called,  passed 
through  the  western  part  of  the  county  during  the 
Civil  War.  Colfax,  then  called  Midway,  was  the 
nearest  railroad  station  to  Frankfort.  The  Logans- 
port,  Crawfordsville  and   Southwestern,  now  the 
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Vandalia,  was  constructed  in  1869  and  soon  after 
what  is  now  called  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  fol- 
lowed. In  later  years  the  Indianapolis  division  of 
the  Monon  and  the  Clover  Leaf  were  constructed. 
The  early  settlers  of  Clinton  County  were  mainly 
from  Ohio  and  it  has  always  had  a  splendid  citizen- 
ship. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
The  Indiana  Dunes 

THE  people  of  Indiana  and  the  residents  of 
Chicago  of  the  nature  loving  and  scientific 
class  are  indebted  to  Thomas  Taggart  for  the  deter- 
mined effort  he  made  while  a  United  States  senator 
to  have  the  National  Government  set  apart  the 
territory  bordering  Lake  Michigan  that  has  not 
yet  been  covered  by  manufacturing  plants  for  a 
National  Park.  Since  that  time  the  legislature  of 
Indiana  has  made  provisions  whereby  part  of  it 
may  be  appropriated  for  a  State  Park.  Not  else- 
where in  the  world  are  there  such  immense  dune 
formations,  nor  is  there  at  any  other  place  so  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  a  natural  display  of  plant 
associations.  The  dunes  are  of  all  ages,  ranging 
from  those  which  are  still  "alive"  and  in  motion  to 
those  which  have  been  dead  for  countless  years. 
The  region  includes  nearly  everj'-  variety  of  natural 
environment,  and  has  gathered  within  its  limits 
plants  from  the  far  north  and  the  far  south,  swamp 
plants,  and  desert  plants,  plants  of  highlands  and 
lowlands.  It  has  attracted  botanists  from  all  over 
the  world.  But  even  more  important  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  the  dune  region  has  served  as  a 
wonderful  playground  and  health  resort  for  the 
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people  of  the  Northern  Indiana  cities  and  the  city 
of  Chicago.  The  following  description  of  this  terri- 
tory is  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  Wilham  F. 
Gingrich. 

The  Indiana  dune  region  extends  for  twenty-five 
miles  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Located  within  an  hour's  ride  of  three  million  peo- 
ple it  is  to  a  great  majority  of  them  an  undiscovered 
country.  Travelers  glance  casually  out  of  the  car 
windows  as  they  speed  along  between  Gary  and 
Michigan  City.  They  note  that  the  appearance  of  the 
landscape  is  somewhat  unusual.  They  do  not  know 
that  among  those  hills  of  gold,  and  green,  and  purple 
there  is  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  interest,  in  some  re- 
spects unequaled  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Dunes  Interest  Scientists 

A  few  years  ago  a  party  of  European  scientists 
traveling  in  this  country,  when  asked  what  points  in 
America  they  most  desired  to  see,  replied  "Niagara 
Falls,  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Grand  Canon,  and  the 
sand  dunes  of  Indiana." 

Truly,  it  would  seem  that  our  own  dune  region, 
like  the  prophet  of  old,  is  not  without  honor  save  in 
our  own  country.  But  we  are  beginning  to  know 
about  the  wonderland  that  lies  at  our  very  door. 

For  many  years  artists  and  writers  have  gone  there 
for  and  have  found  inspiration.  Now,  when  the 
destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  region  seems  in- 
evitable, visitors  by  the  train  load  make  daily  pil- 
grimages to  duneland  to  marvel  at  its  beauty,  and  to 
wonder  why  they  never  knew  it  before. 

Emblem  of  Nature's  Beauty 

Indiana  duneland  is  a  place  of  excessive  contrasts. 
Visitors  are  impressed  by  the  everlasting  struggle  for 
existence  and  by  the  signs  of  endless  change  ap- 
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parent  on  every  side.  It  is  a  wild,  wind-tossed  region 
of  shifting  sand  and  flying  clouds. 

It  is  a  place  of  drowsy  calmness  and  repose.  Today 
there  is  the  thunderous  pounding  of  waves  upon  the 
sandy  shore.  Tomorrow  there  will  be  sunshine  and 
the  singing  of  birds.  Change,  ceaseless  change  is 
the  order.  "Eternal  as  the  hills"  does  not  apply 
here,  for  the  dunes  are  of  relatively  brief  existence. 
Slowly,  but  irrepressibly,  they  travel  before  the 
wind.  Vegetation  which  stands  in  the  line  of  travel 
is  doomed  to  burial  and  suffocation. 

Forest  trees  a  centurj'  old  have  thus  been  interred 
to  remain  hidden  for  another  centurv'  or  two  until 
the  ever  onward  moving  sand  leaves  them  again  un- 
covered, standing  gaunt  and  shattered  giants  on 
nature's  battlefield.  ."  ,^ 

Some  "Fairly  Permanent" 

Some  of  the  Indiana  dunes  are  more  or  less  per- 
manent, being  anchored  down  by  dense  growths  of 
vegetation.  Geologically  considered,  however,  their 
existence  is  of  brief  duration.  They  may  have  all 
the  appearance  of  being  fixed  dunes,  but  should  a 
tree  be  uprooted  by  the  wind,  a  "blow-out"  is  started. 
Successive  storms  widen  the  breach,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  until  the  whole  dune  is  carried 
off  piecemeal  and  scattered. 

The  nature  of  the  vegetation  on  the  Indiana  dunes 
is  most  remarkable.  Perhaps  in  no  equal  area  in 
America,  if  indeed  in  the  world,  has  been  found  a 
greater  variety  of  plants  and  flowers.  Just  why 
vegetation  indigenous  to  the  far  west,  the  arctic 
regions,  the  southland,  the  mountain,  and  the  prairie 
should  be  found  here  in  such  close  association  is  for 
the  scientist  to  explain. 

We  are  amazed  to  see  the  cactus  of  the  south- 
western desert,  with  its  exquisite  yellow  blossom;^ 
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and  its  prickly  spines,  growing  beside  the  showy  pink 
lady's  slipper.  The  northern  rose,  whose  natural 
home  is  in  distant  Canadian  forests,  mingles  its  frag- 
rance with  the  delicate  perfume  of  the  tiny  twin 
flower.  The  bearberry,  usually  sought  on  craggy 
mountain  heights,  looks  down  into  shady  pools  where 
the  white  water  lily  opens  its  petals  to  the  sun. 

Plant  and  Fly  Trap,  Too 

In  the  marshes  is  found  one  of  our  most  peculiar 
plants.  Because  its  tumbler  shaped  leaves  will  hold 
water  it  is  called  the  pitcher  plant.  It  is  even  more 
remarkable  for  its  fly  catching  propensities,  and  the 
way  nature  has  provided  it  to  entice  and  capture 
various  species  of  insects  is  indeed  curious. 

The  trailing  arbutus,  rare  or  unknown  in  the  sur- 
rounding region,  is  found  here  in  profusion.  Bitter- 
sweet and  winterberry  are  carried  off  by  the  armful, 
to  be  preserved  for  Christmas  decorations.  From  the 
time  hepatica  beds  first  carpet  the  sunny  slopes  until 
the  red  and  gold  of  sumac  and  maple  come  in  the 
fall,  hill  and  swale  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
color.  Even  after  the  first  frosts  have  cut  down  the 
tenderer  flowers  the  incomparable  fringed  gentian 
is  there  to  reflect  a  bit  of  the  autumn  sky. 

Most  of  the  larger  wild  animals  have  long  since 
disappeared  from  this  region,  although  timber  wolves 
and  the  American  eagle  are  said  to  have  been  seen 
here  in  recent  years. 

Few  Are  Living  There 

The  dune  region  is  almost  without  permanent 
human  inhabitants.  On  the  lake  shore  a  few  hardy 
fishermen  obtain  a  rather  precarious  living  from 
their  nets.  Their  brawny  arms  and  swarthy  skin 
bear  witness  to  the  toughening  effects  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan's wind  and  w^ave.  The  fierce  struggle  for  exist- 
ence has  left  its  mark  upon  these  simple  fisher  folk 
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as  well  as  upon  every  other  living  thing  in  the  region. 
Each  summer  sees  an  increasing  number  of  tem- 
porary residents  in  duneland.  People  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  especially  from  Chicago,  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  dunes,  and  no  day  is  too 
hot  nor  too  cold  to  keep  them  away,  for  the  dunes 
are  attractive  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

:'-.'■       i'      ■  -  ■,;.,. 

Foreign  Relations 

IN  closing  this  volume  the  author  ventures  his 
views  upon  a  subject  that  was  much  discussed 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1920,  and  if  a  his- 
torian may  indulge  in  prophecies  he  predicts  that 
it  will  be  kept  alive  in  the  next  and  until  the  rela- 
tions of  this  country  to  other  nations  of  the  world 
are  fixed  upon  a  basis  of  permanent  peace. 

No  history  of  the  past  sixty  years  has  yet  been 
written  in  which  the  personal  and  political  views 
of  the  author  in  the  interpretation  of  recited  facts 
have  been  entirely  concealed,  and  this  may  not  be 
free  from  the  same  fault  if  it  may  be  a  fault  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  is  a  political  history. 

President  Wilson's  endeavors  to  maintain  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  and  his  policies  in 
regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas  while  the  war 
between  the  Allies  and  the  Central  powers  was 
raging  w^ere  regarded  as  having  popular  approval 
in  his  re-election  in  1916.  The  people  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  however,  cast  a  majority  of  votes 
against  him,  elected  two  Republican  United  States 
senators,  a  full  congressional  delegation  and  all 
State  officers. 

One  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  that  result 
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was  the  belief  that  war  against  Germany  should        ; 
have  been  declared  when  the  Lusitiana  was  sunk  in        j 
mid  ocean  by  German  submarines;  another,  the        I 
almost   solid   vote   of   German   sympathizers   who        ] 
justified  its  sinking,  and  who  have  not  yet  become        ] 
reconciled  to  the  fact  that  the  war  that  was  declared 
in  1917  was  justified.     In  their  blind  hostility  to 
Wilson  they  ignored  the  fact  that  in  all  his  mes- 
sages and  declarations  he  distinctly  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  had  no  war  to  wage  against 
the  people  of  Germany,  but  only  against  their  im- 
perial rulers,  and  seemingly  they  have  yet  to  be 
informed  that  upon  the  close  of  the  war  the  Ger- 
man people  framed  a  new  form  of  government 
based  upon  Republican  principles  and  American 
ideals,   of  which  he   was   the   proponent.     Their 
minds  were  so  poisoned  by  the  newspapers  printed 
in  the  German  language  in  the  United  States  that 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  sympathize 
with  their  kindred  of  their  native  land  and  in  a 
measure  uphold  its  old  form  of  goverxmient.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  for 
Republican  politicians  to  capitalize  their  sentiments 
in  1920  and  keep  them  in  the  same  lines  that  had 
been  formed  in  1916. 

Another  class  of  voters  were  impressed  in  1920 
with  the  argument  against  "entangling  alliances" 
and  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  Democratic  party 
under  the  leadership  of  Wilson  had  departed  from 
its  traditional  poHcies  of  adhering  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine  that  was  enunciated  by  a  Democratic  presi- 
dent and  was  most  vigorously  asserted  by  one  of 
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that  political  faith  when  President  Cleveland  in 
1895  compelled  the  quick  departure  of  English  war 
vessels  from  Venezuela  harbors.  That  doctrine 
prevented  any  interference  by  European  powers 
with  affairs  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  if  it 
was  reciprocal  in  its  character  it  might  have  been 
invoked  by  European  powers  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  interfering  with  their  affairs.  But  it 
was  never  contended  by  any  one  that  it  would  de- 
prive the  United  States  of  the  right  of  self-defense 
against  the  aggressions  of  any  foreign  power  that 
menaced  or  destroyed  the  lives,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty of  its  people,  nor  that  it  had  the  effect  to 
prevent  the  association  with  other  powers  in  re- 
sisting aggressions,  even  though  such  resistance 
incidentally  aided  other  countries  that  were  at  war 
with  the  aggressor.  If  it  could  be  held  to  have 
any  application  whatever  to  conditions  that  existed 
when  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  against 
Germany  that  dechiration  ipso  facto  operated  to 
suspend  if  not  to  entirely  abrogate  its  force,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  it  can  be  revived  so  as 
to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  association  with  foreign  powers  was 
formed. 

Our  American  armies  marched  and  fought  with 
those  of  the  Allies  in  a  common  cause  against  a 
powerful  aggressor  to  a  common  victory,  when 
"entangling  alliances"  were  neither  feared  nor 
thought  of,  but  the  pretended  fear  of  the  creation 
and  consequences  of  such  alliances  soon  became  a 
post-war  product  to  excuse   the   performance  of 
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the  sacred  obligations  that  the  victors  owed  to  each 
other  and  to  deprive  Wilson  of  the  halo  that  sur- 
rounded him,  and  was  clearly  the  offspring  of  per- 
sonal and  political  jealousies.  Nevertheless  his 
noble  aims  and  great  achievements  will  endure  and 
hve  in  the  memories  of  his  countrymen  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  entire  world  long  after  the  fear  of 
"entangling  alliances"  has  faded  away  and  his 
jealous  antagonists  have  been  forgotten. 

During  the  course  of  the  terrible  war  he  laid 
down  a  series  of  principles  embodied  in  what  was 
termed  his  fourteen  points,  in  which  there  was  a 
general  acquiescence,  not  only  among  the  American 
people,  but,  as  an  able  historian  has  said,  "In  the 
hearts  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Germany,  indeed,  the  announcement  of 
these  principles  affected  the  temper  of  Germany 
and  Austrians  also ;  for  on  the  whole  they  were  but 
the  principles  of  clear  justice."  These  fourteen 
points  were : 

(1)  Open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived  at. 

(2)  Freedom  of  navigation  of  the  seas. 

(3)  Removal    as    far    as    possible    of    economic 

barriers. 

(4)  Adequate  guaranties  for  reduction  of  arma- 

ment. 

(5)  Impartial  adjustment  of  colonial  claims. 

(6)  Evacuation  of  Russian  territory'  and  unham- 

pered opportimit}'  for  Russian  development. 

(7)  The  evacuation  and  restoration  of  Belgium. 

(8)  Freeing  of  French  territory  and  restoration  of 

invaded  portions;  the  righting  of  the  wrong 
done  to  France  in  1871  in  the  matter  of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 
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(9)     A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  in 
accord  with  lines  of  nationality. 

(10)  Autonomous  rights  for  the  various  peoples  of 

Austria-Hungary. 

(11)  Readjustments    in    the   Balkans;    restoration, 

free  access  to  the  Sea  of  Serbia. 

(12)  The  Dardanelles  must  be  a  free  passage;  free- 

dom for  the  oppressed  nationalities  under 
Turkish  rule. 

(13)  An  independent  Polish  State. 

(14)  A  general  association  of  nations  for  the  pur- 

pose of  affording  mutual  guaranties  of  po- 
litical independence  and  territorial  integrity 
to  great  and  small  states  alike. 

The  capitulation  of  the  German  Army  fol- 
lowed soon  after  the  promulgation  of  these  four- 
teen points,  and  they  were  regarded  as  the  basis 
upon  which  terms  of  peace  would  be  made,  and 
were  before  the  Allied  Army  commanders  in  the 
field  for  their  guidance  in  fixing  the  terms  of  the 
armistice.  The  stipulations  of  these  fourteen  points 
gave  specific  guaranties  to  all  nations  that  were  as 
binding  as  if  they  had  been  embraced  in  a  written 
and  signed  compact  with  all  the  formalities  of  inter- 
national dealings,  requiring  the  "freedom  of  navi- 
gation of  the  seas,"  "adequate  guaranties  for  reduc- 
tion of  armament,"  "unhampered  opportunity  for 
Russian  development,"  "free  passage  through  the 
Dardanelles,"  and  above  all  ''a  general  association 
of  nations  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual 
guaranties  of  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike." 

The  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  provided 
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for  the  creation  of  an  international  court  of  justice 
to  determine  and  adjust  all  controversies  that  might 
arise  between  the  nations  entering  the  league. 

The  fear  of  "entangling  alliances"  that  prompted 
the  United  States  senate  to  refuse  entrance  into  the 
league  was  either  lacking  in  sincerity  or  was  based 
upon  an  inexcusable  oversight  of  the  obhgations 
that  the  United  States  had  assumed  in  becoming 
an  associate  of  the  Alhes,  and  it  implies  no  com- 
plunent  to  the  abilities  of  American  ambassadors 
and  diplomats  to  assume  that  they  would  not  guard 
their  country  against  "entangling  alliances"  Xor 
is  there  marked  intelligence  in  confusing  an  alliance 
already  in  existence  with  one  that  may  only  be 
.anticipated. 

It  is  a  question  of  getting  out  of  an  alliance  with 
honor  and  not  a  question  of  entering  into  one. 

Article  19  of  the  armistice  imposed  on  Ger- 
many the  obligation  of  reparation  for  the  damages 
that  had  been  done.  And  now  when  this  is  written 
serious  questions  have  arisen  and  are  unsettled  as 
to  the  means  of  enforcing  this  obligation,  and  it  is 
contended  that  France  is  attempting  the  imposition 
of  terms  and  measures  for  their  enforcement  that 
are  without  warrant  and  in  violation  of  Article  6 
of  the  armistice.  Who  would  say  that  the  inter- 
national court  that  was  provided  for  by  the  cove- 
nant of  the  league  was  not  the  most  efiicicnt  instru- 
mentality for  the  adjustment  of  these  controversies. 
and  who  would  say  that  the  United  States  is  not 
concerned  in  their  settlement  or  in  the  settlement 
of  any  other  questions  that  grew  out  of  the  war 
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in  which  it  performed  such  a  conspicuous  and  vital 
part? 

In  editorial  comments  upon  the  subject  of  the 
controversies  at  this  time  existing  between  Ger- 
many and  France,  the  great  Chicago  Tribune,  early 
in  1923,  said: 

"We  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  part 
we  played  in  the  struggle.  We  cannot  forget  that 
the  President,  with  the  undoubted  acquiescence  of 
the  American  people,  set  forth  in  the  fourteen 
points  the  principles  upon  which  we  proposed  a 
durable  peace  should  be  made.  We  cannot  forget 
that  he  assured  the  German  people  that  we  cher- 
ished no  intention  to  prostrate  them  but  only  to 
destroy  the  military  caste  which  controlled  their 
aggressive  policy.  We  cannot  deny  that  these 
authoritative  pronouncements,  backed  by  our  deci- 
sive force  on  the  battlefield,  dissolved  the  spirit  of 
resistance  in  Germany,  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the 
djmasty  and  the  erection  of  a  republic  and  l)rought 
about  a  prompt  cessation  of  hostilities  in  tlie  field 
and  the  end  of  organized  resistance.  In  short,  we 
know  that  our  pronouncements  of  elevated  and 
healing  purposes  ])roke  the  morale  of  the  German 
people  while  they  were  as  yet  in  enemy  territory 
in  the  possession  of  a  powerful  army,  and  wc  know 
that  no  sooner  had  German  resistance  crumbled 
and  the  new  republic  found  itself  without  force  for 
defense  of  its  interests  that  terms  ^vere  imposed  in 
violation  of  tlie  fourteen  points  and  of  the  spirit 
we  had  assured  the  German  people  controlled  our 
actions." 
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Nor  should  we  forget  that  we  owe  something  to 
the  sturdy  German  pioneers  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  development  of  the  material  interests 
of  this  country  in  early  days,  and  to  their  gallant 
sons  who  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
under  the  great  Generals  Carl  Schurz,  Franz 
Seigel,  August  Willich,  Rosecrans  and  Wilder, 
though  misguided  their  descendants  were  in  their 
sentiments  during  the  World  War  and  since.  We 
at  least  owe  to  them  the  duty  of  making  good  the 
assurances  that  were  given  to  their  kindred  of  the 
Fatherland.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  policy 
of  the  victors  in  our  Civil  War,  though  tardy  in  its 
enforcement,  was  to  relieve  the  Southern  States  of 
unbearable  burdens  placed  upon  them  by  ''Carpet- 
baggers." It  would  be  in  keeping  with  that  just 
policy  that  as  victors  in  the  World  War  we  should 
see  that  Germany  is  not  unjustly  imposed  upon  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  obligations  to  make  repara- 
tion and  on  the  other  hand  to  see  that  France  re- 
ceives the  full  amount  that  Germany  can  pay. 
Our  present  troubles,  especially  the  troubles  of  our 
farmers,  are  bound  up  with  those  of  Europe,  and 
as  long  as  they  continue  there  will  be  no  ability  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  the  billions  of  dollars 
it  loaned  to  its  associates  nor  any  foreign  markets 
for  surplus  American  products. 

The  healing  measures  that  President  Wilson 
vouchsafed  to  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  war  on 
presenting  the  armistice  to  Congress  on  Monday, 
November  11,  1918,  are  plainly  set  forth  in  his 
speech  on  that  occasion  as  follows: 
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"The  war  thus  comes  to  an  end;  for  having  ac- 
cepted these  terms  of  armistice  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  German  command  to  renew  it.  It  is  not 
now  possible  to  assess  the  consequences  of  the  great 
consummation.  We  know  only  that  this  tragical  war 
whose  consuming  flames  swept  from  one  nation  to 
another  until  the  world  was  on  fire  is  at  an  end  and 
that  it  was  the  privilege  of  our  own  people  to  enter 
it  at  its  most  critical  juncture  in  such  fashion  and 
in  such  force  as  to  contribute,  in  a  way  of  which 
we  are  all  deeply  proud,  to  the  great  result.  We 
know,  too,  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  attained;  the 
object  upon  which  all  free  men  had  set  their  hearts 
and  attained  with  a  sweeping  completeness  which 
we  even  now  do  not  realize.  Armed  imperialism 
such  as  the  men  conceived  who  were  but  yesterday 
the  masters  of  Germany  is  at  an  end,  its  illicit  ambi- 
tions engulfed  in  black  disaster.  Who  will  now  seek 
to  revive  it?  The  arbitrary  power  of  the  military 
caste  of  Germany  which  once  could  secretly  and  of 
its  own  single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  discredited  and  destroyed. 

"And  more  than  that — much  more  than  that — has 
been  accomplished.  The  great  nations  which  asso- 
ciated themselves  to  destroy  it  have  now  definitely 
determined  in  the  common  purpose  to  set  up  such 
a  peace  as  will  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  whole 
world  for  disinterested  justice  embodied  in  settle- 
ments which  are  based  upon  something  much  better 
and  much  more  lasting  than  the  selfish  competitive 
interests  of  powerful  states.  There  is  no  longer  con- 
jecture as  to  the  objects  the  victors  have  in  mind. 
They  have  a  mind  in  the  matter  not  only  but  a  heart 
also.  Their  avowed  and  concerted  purpose  is  to 
satisfy  and  protect  the  weak  as  well  as  to  accord 
their  just  rights  to  the  strong.  The  humane  temper 
and   intention    of   the    victorious   governments   has 
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already  been  manifested  in  a  very  practical  way. 
Their  representatives  in  the  supreme  war  council  at 
Versailles  have  by  unanimous  resolution  assured  the 
people  of  the  Central  empires  that  everything  that 
is  possible  in  the  circumstances  will  be  done  to 
supply  them  with  food  and  relieve  the  distressing 
want  that  is  in  so  many  places  threatening  their  very 
lives;  and  steps  are  to  be  taken  immediately  to  or- 
ganize these  efforts  at  relief  in  the  same  systematic 
manner  that  they  were  organized  in  the  case  of 
Belgium. 

"By  the  use  of  the  idle  tonnage  of  the  Central 
empires  it  ought  presently  be  possible  to  lift  the 
fear  of  utter  misery  from  their  oppressed  popula- 
tions and  set  their  minds  and  energies  free  for  the 
great  and  hazardous  tasks  of  political  reconstruc- 
tion which  now  faces  them  on  every  hand.  Hunger 
does  not  breed  reform;  it  breeds  madness  and  all  the 
ugly  distempers  that  make  an  ordered  life  impos- 
sible. 

"For  with  the  fall  of  the  ancient  government 
which  rested  like  an  incubus  upon  the  people  of  the 
Central  empires  has  come  political  changes  not 
merely  but  revolution;  and  revolution  which  it  seems 
as  yet  to  assume  no  final  and  ordered  form  but  to 
run  from  one  blind  change  to  another  until  thought- 
ful men  are  forced  to  ask  themselves  with  what 
governments  and  of  what  sort  are  we  about  to  deal 
»i.n  the  making  of  the  covenants  of  peace.  With  what 
authority  will  they  meet  us  and  with  what  assurance 
that  their  authority  will  abide  and  sustain  securely 
the  international  arrangements  into  which  we  are 
about  to  enter? 

"There  is  here  matter  for  no  small  anxiety  and 
misgiving.  When  peace  is  made,  upon  whose  prom- 
ises and  engagements  besides  our  own  is  it  to  rest? 
Let  us  be  perfectly  frank  with  ourselves  and  admit 
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that  these  questions  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered 
now  or  at  once.  But  the  moral  is  not  that  there  is 
little  hope  of  an  early  answer  that  will  suffice.  It 
is  only  that  we  must  be  patient  and  helpful  and 
mindful  above  all  the  great  hope  and  confidence 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  what  is  taking  place. 

"Excesses  accomplish  nothing.  Unhappy  Russia 
has  furnished  abundant  recent  proof  of  that.  Dis- 
order immediately  defeats  itself.  The  present  and 
all  that  it  holds  belongs  to  the  nations  and  the  peo- 
ples who  preserve  their  self-control  and  the  orderly 
processes  of  their  governments;  the  future  to  those 
who  will  prove  themselves  the  true  friends  of  man- 
kind. To  conquer  with  arms  is  to  make  only  a  tem- 
porary conquest;  to  conquer  the  world  by  earning  its 
esteem  is  to  make  permanent  conquest.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  nations  that  have  learned  the  discipline 
of  freedom  and  that  have  settled  with  self-possession 
to  its  ordered  practice  are  now  about  to  make  con- 
quest of  the  world  by  the  sheer  power  of  example 
and  friendly  helpfulness.  The  peoples  who  have  but 
just  come  out  from  under  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment and  who  are  now  coming  at  last  into  their 
freedom  will  never  find  the  treasures  of  liberty  they 
are  in  search  of  if  they  look  for  them  by  the  light 
of  the  torch. 

"They  will  find  that  ever>'  pathway  that  is  stained 
with  the  blood  of  their  own  brothers  leads  to  the 
wilderness,  not  to  the  seat  of  their  hope.  They  are 
now  face  to  face  with  their  initial  tests.  We  must 
hold  the  light  steady  until  they  find  themselves.  And 
in  the  meantime  if  it  is  possible  we  must  establish  a 
peace  that  will  justly  define  their  place  among  the 
nations,  remove  all  fear  of  their  neighbors  and  of 
their  former  masters  and  enable  them  to  live  in 
security'  and  contentment  when  they  have  set  their 
own  affairs  in  order." 
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Union   Generals jO 

Usher, -John  P 7 


Vaile,  Joel    F 2-4 

Vaile,  Rawson 24 

Vaile,  Wm.  N 25 

Vallandigham,  Clement  L...     22 

Vande venter,  Isaac  23 

Vandeventer,  Willis  C 23 

Vestal,  Geo.  W 2^24 

Voorhees,  D.  W 63,  109,  l.TT 

Voyles,  Sam  B 84,  163 
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Wabash  College 

Wade,  Benj.  F 

Wainwright,  Wm.  A 

Wallace,  Lew 20, 

War,  Civil 5,  7,  8,  9,  16, 

20,  21,  23,  31,  32,  33,  31, 
35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41, 

War  Democrats 

Ward,  Thos.  B 

Watson,  Jas.  E 

Whiteside,  Thos.  C 

Wide  Awakes 

Willard,  Ashbel  P 

Williams,  Jas.  D 

Williams,  Reuben 

Wilson,  Henry  L 

Wilson,  John  L 

Wilson,   Woodrow 

Winfield,   Maurice 

Winslow,  Lamer  &  Co 

Wolcott,    Anson 

Wollen,  Wm.  W 

Woods,  Wm.  H 

Worden,  Jas.  L 

Works,  John   D 

Wright,  Jos.  H 9. 
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Yandes,  Simon '* 


Zollars,   Allen •••  ** 
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